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What They Saw. 


BY ALICE W. ROLLINS. 


ScCORNING earth’s meaner things, 
One scanned the skies; 

Caught the swift comet’s wings 
With swifter eyes. 


With head bent to the ground— 
Earth sweeter yet; 

One walked the woods—and found 
A violet. 


Careless how violets grow, 
Or planet whirls, 

One plunged beneath,—and lo! 
Gold, and white pearls. 


‘* Tell us,”’ to me they cry, 
‘What your eyes drew ?”’ 
‘* Better things,’’ I reply; 
‘* For I saw—you.”’ 


Bronxvit_e, N. Y. 


The Open Door. 
BY EDWARD A. UFFINGTON VALENTINE, 

THE fever-fret of day was o’er, 

And golden fell the evening’s smile. 
We entered through the open door 

Of the great city’s minster pile; 

There, side by side, we paused a while, 
There, for alittle sober space, 
While, pensive, with uplifted face, 

We sought the ending of the aisle, 
Where saintly faces seemed to dream, 
Amid the casement’s splendid stream. 


Oh, pale persuasive twilight-hour, 
That dulls the great world’s noisy drum! 
The impatient urge of worldly power, 
Voiced on the lips of care, grew dumb 
And left us but the purer sum 
Of worship. Wings unseen did beat 
The air and wave a holy heat 
Against our brows; a splendor come 
From shores eternal seemed to burn; 
And Heaven was not so hard to learn! 


We turned to where the city laved 

The threshold stones. The crimson dyes 
Of casement niche and arch engraved, 

The wistful gaze of saintly eyes, 

Still held our hearts and hushed the sighs 
Of doubt’s despair. So, came the thought 
That life might, too, be Gothic-wrought; 

And windowed ’round with sanctities 
Of faith’s uplifting prayerful palms; 

And filled with great cathedral calms! 


New York Crry. 


Only South-Sea Islanders. 
BY CHARLES H. SHINN, 


A VERY sad episode has just come to an end, as 
far as visible events are concerned; but its evil influ- 
ence will long affect the Gilbert Islanders and work 
of missionaries among them. The story, tho perhaps 
not unknown to general readers, through telegrams 
and newspaper items, is one that justifies restate- 
ment. Briefly, it is a story of modern contract- 
slavery which American lawmakers have not .been 
sufficiently careful to legislate against. 

About six years ago a firm of Guatemalan coffee 
planters became anxious to obtain even cheaper labor 
than the very cheap native Indian labor of that coun- 
try; and it is also fair to presume, from subsequent 
events, that they desired more complete control 
of their laborers than the laws of Guatemala gave 
them over the natives. What the coffee planters 
wanted was very cheap contract labor, free from even 
the lightest responsibilities which are attached to 
complete slavery. 

Two American seacaptains, Blackburn and Fer- 
guson, hearing of the coffee-planter's scheme, agreed 


to persuade, deceive or kidnap the islanders and take 


them to Guatemala. All the principals in the?trans- 
action seem to have been the kind of men who would 
have made fortunes in the African slave trade of forty 
and fifty years ago. The expedition which followed 
is known as the ‘‘ Montserrat Blackbirding Expedi- 
tion,’’ from the name of one of the vessels which took 
part. In 1890, Captain Blackburn sailed the ‘* Mont- 
serrat’’ to Butaritari in the Gilbert Islands, and was 
joined by Ferguson with the brig ‘‘ Tahiti.’’ A third 
ship was also hired, and nearly a thousand men and 


. women were beguiled from their peaceful” island 


homes, under the promise of light work, good treat- 
ment, an excellent climate, many presents, and wages 
of six dollars a month for the men and four dollars 
forthe women. Both Blackburn and Ferguson were 
typical ‘‘ beach-combers,”’ cruel as tigers, and looked 
upon the islanders as mere animals to be bought 
and sold, worked to death, and replaced by others. 

The first hint of these events reached the civilized 
world by way of San Francisco; for in September, 
1891, the brig ‘‘ Tahiti,’’ having suffered in a storm, 
anchored in Drake’s Bay on the Marin coast, with 
two hundred and seventy Gilbert Islanders on board. 
Her captain rowed down to San Francisco and se- 
cured a Swede named Erricson to take the vessel to 
Guatemala. The authorities were almost criminally 
negligent and made no effort to examine the brig and 
ascertain what papers she carried or what treatment 
the islanders were receiving; but a sailor, deserting 
while the ‘‘Tahiti’’ lay in Drake’s Bay, told shocking 
stories of brutality and violence practiced toward the 
poor ‘‘ blackbirds,” especially the women. Nothing 
more is known of this voyage, for the ‘‘ Tahiti” en- 
countered another storm off the Mexican coast, and 
went down with all on board. 

The ‘‘Montserrat’’ and her consort landed their slave 
cargoes in Central America, and the islanders were 
set at work clearing mountain sides for coffee planta- 
tions. They had cruel overseers, and a system of 
fines and brutal punishments kept them in subjec- 
tion. High charges for clothing and provisions prac- 
tically balanced their wages. They died from malarial 
fevers, consumption, exposure and overwork. Mean- 
while Blackburn and Ferguson, making contracts with 
other coffee planters, were planning to secure more 
cargoes of islanders, when a plucky newspaper re- 
porter, shipping before the mast, made public the 
whole story. The owners of the vessels were fright- 
ened, and gave up the scheme. Ferguson disap- 
peared; the ‘: Montserrat’’ finally went down with 
Blackburn in 1894. 

When the four years of service were ended, the 
coffee planters, finding that the islanders had become 
valueless, decided to return them, and chartered the 
bark ‘‘ Helen Almy” for this purpose. This vessel 
took, one account says, two hundred and twenty- 
seven, and another account says ‘‘ only five score "’ 
natives, all who were left alive, and carried them 
back to their homes. Even these were broken down 
in health and spirits, with the marks of lash and iron 
on their bodies. Pathetic accounts are given of their 
joy in reaching their island homes and of the sorrow 
of those who assembled and met only this forlorn 
remnant of the deceived and maltreated islanders. 
Thus closes the sad story of a nineteenth century slave 
expedition. 

England and America could put a stop to ‘‘black- 
birding,” and to every form of iniquitous private labor 
contracts with these ignorant South-Sea Islanders. 
Secret expeditions could be made illegal by treaty 
with Mexico, the Central American States and other 
countries. Officials could be appointed to revise and 
enforce contracts, protecting the interests of laborers, 
securing them from abuse, and maintaining their in- 
terests in the courts. Steps should certainly be 
taken to prevent the complicity of American citizens 
in such crimes against civilization. 

University oF CALIFORNIA, 
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QUESTION OF TRUSTS. 





HOW MUCH PUBLIC CONTROL IS POSSIBLE 
AND NECESSARY? 


A SYMPOSIUM. 


ANTI-TRUST LAWS A FAILURE. By Pror. Joun B. Crark, 
LL.D., Columbia University. 


AN ATTACK ON THE OIL COMBINATION. By Henry D. Liovp, 
Author of ‘‘ Wealth against Commonwealth.” 


A DEFENSE OF THE OIL COMBINATION. ByS.C. T. Dopp, 
New York City. 


THE SITUATION AND THE REMEDY. By Pror. R. T. 
LL.D., University of Wisconsin. 


Ey, 


AGGREGATION OF CAPITAL NECESSARY. By Georce Gun- 
ton, Editor of Gunton’s Magazine. 


THE VALUE OF TRUSTS. By Otis Kenpa.t Stuart, Manufac- 
turer, Philadelphia. =, 


HISTORY OF THE SUGAR TRUST. By 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Georce J. Manson, 


THE SOCIALIST VIEW OF TRUSTS. By Daniet De Leon, Editor 
of The People. 


Trusts and the Law. 


BY JOE NW BB. CEARE, LL.D. 


Proressor oF PotiricaL Economy, CotumuiA University. 


History is repeating itself in the case of trusts and 
trust legislation. Partnerships between two or more 
master workmen were once dreaded and forbidden; 
they were combinations in restraint of competition, 
and were considered contrary to the public interest. 
At this early date it was as costly to carry many kinds 
of goods from one part of an English country to an- 
other as it now is to carry them from Maine to Ore- 
gon. Manufacturers, as a rule, supplied local mar- 
kets, and wherf two or more of them were combined 
it looked like the beginning of a process by which 
the local purchasers might be left to the mercy of a 
monopoly. 

The policy of suppressing partnership was aban- 
doned because it was found that competition, in am- 
ple measure, survived the formation of them. Even 
tho every weaver in a town were to be included in a 
partnership, there were the weavers of adjacent towns 
ready to supply goods at the customary prices. A 
primitive trust of this kind could not be a true mo- 
nopoly; it could not curtail products, and thus raise 
prices, at its own pleasure. 

The legal principle that whatever really destroys 
competition is hostile to the public interest was never 
abandoned; but partnerships were permitted. With 
hesitation and grave misgivings corporations were 
afterward permitted. Even these extended partner- 
ships did not extinguish competition; and in pro- 
ductive efficiency they had much to recommend them. 
-It now seems nearly axiomatic that they are needed 
if great industries are to exist. The multitude of lit- 
tle capitals that once did the work of the world can 
never do it again. We shall not revert to horses to 
carry usto and fro on the land, nor to packet sloops 
to carry us by sea. 
hand weavers, nor our furniture from old-fashioned 
cabinet makers. The new methods of work demand 
the new forms of organization. The corporation 
goes with the steam engine and the automatic ma- 
chine. 

Will the sequel of the old experience repeat itself ? 
Will it again be found that competition survives the 
formation of a monster-like partnership of modern 
times? Unless it does so serious things must happen. 
The principle that torbids a true monopoly will never 
be abandoned. No private producer, individual or 
corporate, will be allowed to curtail products and to 
raise prices at its pleasure. Has a modern trust the 


We shall not get our cloth from 
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power to dothis? Is there now at work any force 
that checks the exactions of such a seeming monop- 
oly? 

If we revert to the historical example, we find that 
two influences checked the power of the early part- 
nerships. Not every producer within a town was 
likely to be included in one of them. Again, if all 
the local master workmen were to unite there would 
remain the competition of masters in the neighbor- 
hood. If this situation is to be paralleled now it 
must mean, first, that in spite of trusts there will be 
some competition at home, and, secondly, that com- 
petition from foreign countries can be depended on. 
A trust uniting all the mills of one kind in the United 
States would be like one of the early partnerships 
uniting all the master workmen inan English county 
Can we, as consumers, look to other countries for 
protection as the English consumers, in the parallel 
case, looked to other counties? 

Of course this is asking whether we shall ever abol- 
ish a protective duty for the sake of exposing a trust 
to foreign competition. With high duties interven- 
ing, the European producer cannot easily come to our 
aid. Weimposed the duty to keep him out; shall 
we abolish it in order to let him in, unless the trust 
itself will keep him out 
prices? 

A protective duty may, in time, become imperative 
for the purpose for which it was imposed. We may 
come to a point where we can produce an article far 
more cheaply than it was at first possible to make it. 
We may invent machines, discover and utilize new 
natural resources, etc. Our factories may grow larger, 
till they supply our own markets and invade foreign 
ones. The competition of American producers may 
carry prices to a point so low that the foreigner could 
not sell at the same rate if his goods were duty free. 
Our inherent power cf production would thus make 
us secure against the foreign competitor. We could 
pay good wages and interest; we could reward, at a 
fair rate, all concerned in the business; and we could 
still sell our goods at a price that, of itself, would 
protect us fromthe foreigner. In reality it would be 
our producing power that would protect us. 

Under such circumstances we do not need a pro- 
tective duty on this particular article. Whatis more, 
we cannot have real protection by means of any duty, 
however high it may nominally be. The tariff is, at 
this point, inoperative. Make the duty two hundred 
per cent., and prices will not rise. The foreign prod- 
uct is excluded by the cheapness and abundance of 
the native product. Throw off the duty absolutely, 
and no European can sell in our territory. A nat- 
ural force excludes them from it; and tho a duty 
were doubled and quadrupled, it would exclude them 
no more completely. 

The ideal result of the growth of an industry at 
home is to make it independent of protection. The 
view has been expressed that America is the natural 
home of the iron industry of the world. If this shall 
prove to be true, a duty on iron will be wholly inop- 
erative for the purpose of ordinary protection. We 
shall supply both our own countries and others with 
this product. We shall thrive on prices that a Euro- 
pean iron master cannot meet without a loss. 

In this condition a duty on iron might have a new 
service to perform. It might make combinations 
possible in the iron industry. It would then be sole- 
ly a duty for the sustaining of a trust. Would it 
then be retained or abolished? A struggle of private 
interests would decide this question; but there is no 
uncertainty as to what the public interest would de- 
mand. A duty that has lost its power to sustain an 
industry as such, and has retained a power to sus- 
tain a combination in that industry, has no claim on 
the support of the public. 

Shall we ever abolish a duty that still protects an 
industry itself, as_well as a combination within it? 
If the abolition of the duty would really cripple the 
producers and close some of the mills, shall we abol- 
ish it in order to destroy the power ofatrust? I 
venture to express the opinion that we shall not do 
this. The people of this country will perhaps be 
brought slowly to the point of abolishing a duty that 
is not necessary for true protection, if a trust shelters 
itself behind it; but they will not abolish many duties 
that are genuinely protective. If we do not yet pro- 
duce an article cheaply enough to hold our own mar- 
kets in spite of competition from abroad, we shall 
probably keep the duty on that article, trust or no 
trust. A ; 

What we ought to do is a question on which opin- 
ions are as divergent as possible; what we probably 

shall do is the question here raised; and on that 


by means of reasonable 
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point views will differ much less. Few Americans 
will actually vote for what they fear may cripple an 
industry in order that they may thereby cripple a 
trust. A protective duty once imposed, an industry 
created by this means, and still dependent on the 
protection, a trust in the industry and sheltered by 
the duty—this is the situation. If the trust were very 
extortionate, and if no other means of regulating it 
were at hand, possibly the attitude of our people might 
be reversed. The duty might go, tho some of the 
industry went with it. With a trust acting cautiously 
and raising prices moderately, and with other modes 
of regulating it in sight, the country will doubtless 
adhere to its protective policy. It will continue to 
give to an industry—not, necessarily, all the protec- 
tion that it now has—but all that it needs to enable 
it to keep its place and to grow toward ultimate in- 
dependence. 

The inference is that another plan of regulation 
will be adapted. It is the danger of calling new com- 
petitors into the field that actually hoids in check 
the scores of trusts now existing in the United States. 
Only upto a certain point can they now curtail prod- 
ucts and raise prices; if they go further new mills 
spring out of the earth, as it were, in a night, and the 
combination goes to pieces, leaving prices lower than 
ever. It is this type of competition that needs to be 
kept alive. It is not the actual building of the new 
mills that is necessary. What is wanted is sucha 
condition that new mills are certain to be built, if a 
trust is extortionate. Potential competition is the 
resource to be depended on. The mill that does not 
yet exist, but that will exist if prices rise is the pro- 
tector of the public. 

Can this type of competition be made more effect- 
ive by public action? At present there are perils to 
be braved by the competitors who enter the field 
against a great combination; can these be reduced ? 
This is the form in which the probiem of the trust 
will present itself to the statesmanship of the future. 
The laws to be enacted will be hard to frame and 
harder yet to execute. It will be necessary, as it 
seems, to do the impossible. The trust is here to 
stay, prohibitory laws notwithstanding. For a time 
it may act about as it pleases, legal regulation notwith- 
standing. Natural economic forces it already re- 
spects; and in theend it will respect the civil laws 
that shall ally themselves with those forces. It is 
the independent producer who is the ally of the con- 
sumer. He puts a check on the raising of prices. 
He is also the ally of the laborer; for he puts a check 
on the policy of closing mills and discharging work- 
men. As we have seen, even a potential producer 
may accomplish this. The capital and the labor that 
are ever waiting to enter the trust’s field, if by raising 
prices it affords to them the inducement that is 
wanted, these agencies, even before they actually 
enter the field, are price regulators. The public will 
be safe if the door 1s kept open for such competition. 
It will be the duty of the civil law to keep that door 
open, and it must find or make a way to do it. 


New York City. 
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The Oil Combination. 


BY HENRY D. LLOYD, 


Avutuor or “ Weatta AGainst COMMONWEALTH,” 


Apropos of nothing the statement has been sent 
out broadcast, by telegraph all over the country from 
New York, within a few days, that the Standard Oil 
Trust was in liquidation, and was no longer a trust, 
having been compelled to dissolve by the hostility of 
the courts and the Legislatures. As this ‘‘ news” is 
five years old—the fact that the trust was in liquida- 
tion in pursuance of an agreement with the Attorney- 
General of New York having been made public in 
1892—the man of the world has to stop to think what 
its reappearance now means. Newspaper men are tol- 
erably good judges of the freshness of what is offered 
them for print, and the men ofthis or any other great 
business venture are not in the habit of giving 
‘‘copy’’ to the papers except for some good purpose 
of their own. The riddle is easily guessed. The 
members of this ‘‘trust’’ are, no doubt, preparing the 
public mind for their failure to appear before the 
Lexow Committee, now investigating trusts, or for 
their refusal, if they do appear, to disclose its secrets. 
If it is not a trust, its affairs are their ‘‘ private busi- 
ness,’’ and not within the scope of the Committee’s 
inquiry. ‘‘This is not the wine I ordered,’’ Mark 
Twain tells us he complained to the steward of a Ger- 
man hotel. ‘‘ You are quite right,’’ the maztre a’ hotel 
declared, critically examining the label. ‘Here, 
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waiter,” he called, ‘‘ bring me anotherlabel.’” The 
organizers of this great commercial success have not 
themselves always been settled in their minds as 
to what to call it. The secretary of the “trust” was 
asked its name by the Committee of the New York 
Legislature which investigated. it in 1883, when its 
members refused to tell the Committee anything. He 
replied, ‘‘ The Lord only knows; I don’t.’’ 

The ‘‘Standard Oil Trust” is one of a series of 
names which the men who have obtained the power to 
fix the price of the ‘‘ light of the world ’’ have taken in 
the various metamorphoses through which they have 
passed in their evolution from poor boys to richest 
men. Not to recite them 4ll, the first investiture of 
importance was under the name of the Standard Oil 
Company in 1870. In 1872, still keeping this name, 
they put on the dress of the famous South Improve- 
ment Company; in 1882 they formed the Standard 
Oil Trust; in 1892, they announced the dissolution 
of the trust as having been ‘‘begun’’; in 1897 the 
dissolution is still in progress. Inthe case of natural 
persons, as the law calls ordinary men and women, 
the process of dissolution is attended by grief, decay 
and disappearance. When Lazarus had been dead 
only four days his physical condition, according to 
Martha, was most unpleasant. But the artificial 
person, the corporation or the combination of cor- 
porations, the trust, is superior to these disabilities 
of the living. The trust, altho these five years in the 
agonies of dissolution, has been never happier or 
more prosperous. Its dividends have never been 
larger; the quotations of its stock have never been 
higher. While it was alive, its stock sold as high as 
185; now that it is dead, the papers chronicle an ad- 
vance during the week just past from 265 % to 279%. 
While it was alive, the dividends it paid were stated 
by the President to the New York Legislature to be 
10 per cent. a year on its $90,000,000 of stock, besides 
a stock bonus of 3 or 4 percent. But when dead, or 
in dissolution, in 1896, its dividends are over 30 per 
cent . and the capital is now stated to be $97,000, 000. 
A press dispatch, dated New York, February 12th, 
gives notice that the trustees will pay for the last 
quarter of 1896 the regular dividend of 3 per cent. 
and a bonus of 7 per cent., making a total dividend 
of nearly $10,000,000 in cash to be paid for the last 
three months of 1896. Evidently, the stockholders 
of this dissolving trust are not suffering from any 
neuralgia of what Dr. Rainsford has called ‘‘the 
nerve of discontent.” 

Whatever may be the ‘‘label’’ which the owners 
of the vast aggregation of refineries, pipe lines, oil 
wells, and other agencies that dominate the petroleum 
market may choose to give it, the fact is not even 
questioned that it still remains under a common 
ownership and is still directed by a common purpose 
—the control of a great necessary of life—and the 
quotations of its stock and the dividends paid are the 
evidence of how unbroken is still the success which 
has now lasted for a quarter of a century. 

The Americans are a competitive people. They 
are devoted to business, making money, developing 
the resources of the country; and they are a chival- 
rous and generous people, always rejoicing in the vic- 
tories of those runners of the race for wealth who 
have won the right to wear the crown that all were 
striving for. Why is it that the success of the group 
of men who have under different names in the oil 
business achieved the greatest fortunes that have ever, 
in the history of commerce, been got in one genera- 
tion has excited from the beginning till now without 
cessation an unbroken chorus of protests, investiga- 
tions by the States and the nation, lawsuits, private 
and public, condemnations by the courts, State and 
national, civil and criminal, and uprisings of the peo- 
ple in all forms from incipient civil war in the oil 
regions to the exercise of their highest sovereignty by 
the amendment of the constitutions of sixteen States 
to prevent trusts? Has the character of the Ameri- 
can people changed to a sordid and mean envious- 
ness or have the methods of business changed ? 

As is shown by the testimony taken by the Com- 
mittee of the New York Legislature, which investi- 
gated this subject in 1879 at the instance of the New 
York Chamber of Commerce, and by the House of 
Representatives Committee on Manufactures in 1888, 
the men who organized this brilliant financial success 
in oil, were neither capitalists, nor oil discoverers, 
nor oil experts in any branch. They began with 
nothing, as one of their lawyers said of one of them 
in court. They had less capital, the New York Leg- 
islature found, than the competitors whom they drove 
out of business. They were not the ones to ‘‘strike 
oil.” Long after their trust was formed they owned 
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only a very small part of the oil lands; their success 
was not due to their being the discoverers or owners 
of ‘‘gushers.” No modern industry has gone with 
such leaps from primitive methods to the most highly 
developed mechanical perfection as that of oil; but 
these leaders of the trust did not invent nor intro- 
duce one of these improved processes—neither the 
pipe line nor the tank car nor the drill or still. If 
the quotations just given for the stock represent 
actual sales—and they are justified by the earnings 
cited—the stock exchange value of the trust is in 
round numbers over $225,000,000. The men who 
had ‘‘nothing” in the early sixties now have the 
control of this fabulous sum in oil alone. The 
trust is a combination of corporations—a score or 
more. Hundreds of corporations all over the world 
have been condensed to make this score. Perhaps 
this lubrication of poverty into almost unaccountable 
millions is a triumph of co-operation. One of its 
members in a public defense has described it as an 
instance of what can be done by ‘‘ voluntary co-oper- 
ation.’’ But the records show, on the sworn testi- 
mony of the organizers of the combination, that sub- 
stantially the same men own the majority of this vast 
aggregation as began with nothing, and then formed 
the Standard Oil Company in 1870 with one million 
dollars capital. It has been a little group of lessthan 
a dozen men, owning more than half of practically 
every concern in the combination, as individuals; and 
there isa group within the group. ‘‘A majority of the 
stock being held by four men,’’ the lawyer of the 
trust was reported in the New York papers to have 
said at the time of the dissolution in 1892. The 
trustees have been ‘‘co-operating,’’ but the hun- 
dreds, thousands, of capitalists, inventors, pioneers, 
merchants, manufacturers, vil-well owners, who have 
surrendered the whole or the control of their busi- 
ness and passed out of sight or into the minority, 
were entirely unaware that they were participants in 
a ‘‘voluntary co-operation,’’ if the clamor they have 
made for justice for thirty years before the courts, 
Legislatures and the bar of public opinion is in evi- 
dence. 

‘¢Co-operation” was not the secret of this suc- 
cess, but was itself the result of the secret of suc- 
cess, whatever that was. What was it that the suc- 
cessful men had which their competitors, tho they 
had more capital and every process of refining and 
every legitimate advantage, had not? Their compet- 
itors had all things, said the New York legislative 
committee of 1878, ‘‘save their ability to acquire fa- 
cilities for transportation.’’ When one of the trust was 
asked by the New York Legislature in 1888 if its mem- 
bers had not had better freight rates than their com- 
petitors he ‘‘could not recall anything of the 
kind.” But the charges that certain members of the 
trust made secret agreements with the officials of the 
railroads by which their competitors were driven out 
of business by extortionate rates— the railroads even 
agreeing to pay over to these members of the trust 
the extortionate sums they thus collected from the 
unsuspecting rivals—have been laboriously tried by 
the Legislatures and courts, State and national, for 
over a quarter of a century, and their truth has been 
placed beyond the possibility of denial. The Inter- 
State Commerce Act was passed in 1887 to make the 
detection and punishment of this always illegal wrong 
easier; but the Inter-State Commission found, as late 
as 1893, that certain members of the oil combination 


were getting discriminations from the railroads 
that were ‘‘wholly indefensible,’’ ‘‘ obnoxious,” 
‘‘inexcusable,” ‘‘gross,’’ ‘‘most unjust and injuri- 
ous.” 


There have been no adjudications since that time, for 
the victims who had done most-to bring these wrongs 
to view, almost exhausting their little remaining 
means in the attempt to drag the railroad officials and 
their favorites of the combination to justice before the 
Commission, finding that there was no relief to be 
had, and that all the decisions by the Commission 
had no effect in getting equality for them as shippers, 
have practically abandoned what cases were still un- 
decided and have given up the effort to obtain cheir 
rights on the highways through that tribunal. The 
shipper-killing rates made by the railroad freight 
agents have been ruinous to the railroads. One of 
the ablest railroad experts has found, as the result of 
personal examination of the books of one of these 
roads, which he made for some stockholders, that 
it had lost in the preceding twenty years by 
freight rates thus made by the managers for their 
monopoly-seeking friends in oil, coal and other 
‘*good” things, no less than $100,000,000 of the 
stockholders’ money. How have the freight agents 
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been induced to make such rates to the loss of their 
own principals? It was done sometimes by a shrewd 
playing of one railroad against another in the crazy 
competition of railroad wars. It was done sometimes 
by less savory methods, as we hear among others from 
a well-known member of this combination. He told 
how it was done in a speech he made in his salad days 
before the Constitutional Convention of Pennsyl- 
vania when he was young and an anti-monopolist. 
The railroad companies’ officers were given a bonus, 
he said. 

The gentlemen who were receiving the benefit 
of such rates and helping to build up ‘‘ nothing” 
into the control of $225,000,000 in thirty years, 
denied that they were receiving them when, as the 
New York Legislature and the Supreme Court of Ohio 
and the Inter-State Commerce Commission have de- 
cided, they were getting them, and getting them on a 
scale toruin theircompetitors. Are they now violat- 
ing the law and receiving special and secret favors? 
There is no adjudicated evidence; the victims finding 
that the decisions of the courts did them no good 
have stopped going to the courts. But no man of 
affairs doubts that the practice of discriminations on 
the railroads still flourishes as rankly as it ever did. 
Recent statements of railroad men themselves make 
this a moral, or immoral, certainty. In a case known 
to me the officials of a little Western town, finding 
that they could get oil from an independent refiner 
better and cheaper than that of the oil combination, 
ordered it shipped direct from Pennsylvania. After 
one or two shipments, the freight rate was raised 
without notice, a week or two ago, to a figure which 
will prohibit the continuance of the shipments except 
at a Toss. The Springfield Republican has recently 
printed the statement of one of the very few inde- 
pendent dealers now left in Massachusetts that he 
had discovered, by the accident of a freight clerk hav- 
ing sent the freight bill to the wrong person, that he 
was paying a rate twice as great as that of one of the 
companies in the oil trust. The same dealer desiring, 
several weeks ago, to ship some oil to a point on one 
of the New England roads wrote to the proper 
official for a rate. He has repeated his request in 
writing several times, but up to the latest advices he 
had received neither a rate nora reply. He is not to 
be allowed to ship at all. This, in February, 1897, 
ten years after the enactment of a special law by Con- 
gress to give all shippers their rights on the railed 
highways of the Republic. 


Winnetka, Iv. 


The War against Wealth. 
BY S. C. T. DODD. 


THE attack upen trusts is but a phase of the war- 
fare against capital which has been long in progress, 
gathering strength with time, until it has assumed 
proportions which threaten danger to all the large 
industries of the country. The term trust means 
anything relating to industry that a speaker or writer 
desires to condemn, but usually the real subject of 
condemnation is a successful business from which 
somebody grows rich. At first the attack upon 
trusts was apparently against a combination of cor- 
porations as separate agencies in a united business; 
but when, abandoning that method, the separate 
corporations were organized into one, the word 
trust was employed to signify a single corporation, 
and corporations have since been denounced as 
trusts. The late legislative investigation revealed 
that a partnership conducting a large business has 
equal power over competition, production and prices 
with a corporation, and partnerships are now con- 
sequently dencunced as trusts. It is evident that an 
individual with large capital conducting a large busi- 
ness, has all the power, whether for good or evil, of 
a partnership or a corporation, and such an indi- 
vidual is a trust. Any denunciation of trusts, not di- 
rected against specific abuses, is only a part of the 
general socialistic warfare against wealth, now being 
industriously waged. Specific proof of this may be 
found in the anti-trust laws adopted by a large ma- 
jority of the Southern and Western States. 

Texas rushed first into the field and enacted a 
highly penal law which defines a trust to be a com- 
bination of capital, skill or acts for various purposes. 
Prominent among these purposes are anything which 
prevents free and unrestricted competition between 
the persons combined or between them and others. 
This absolutely prevents a partnership of two or more 
persons. And to make assurance doubly sure the 


law makes criminal all agreements between persons 
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by which the price of any article is fixed, graduated, 
increased or lowered or in any manner affected. This 
certainly prevents persons from combining as partners 
to manufacture, buy and sell, if it does not indeed 
prevent all transactions of bargain and sale. 

One of the purposes of a criminal trust under the 
Texas law deserves especial mention—to wit, a com- 
bination of capital. skill or acts to reduce the price of 
any commodity. All the inventors, adapters of ma- 
chinery and industrial philanthropists now living. who 
by the use of capital and skill have done and are do- 
ing so much to lower the cost of products and to 
place them within easy reach of wage-earners, are, by 
virtue of Texas law, criminal trusts. 

This was the first legislative gun of the battle 
against- wealth. It fired the Western and Southern 
heart, and now there are very few Western or South- 
ern States which have not enacted laws substantially 
copied from the Texas act. Those who have not yet 
done so are hurrying to supply the omission, so that 
before this legislative season ends it is probable that 
a combination of capital, skill or acts which increases 
or reduces prices, and a combination of persons 
which prevents full and free competition between 
them, will be declared a crime in every State of the 
Union which casts its electoral vote for Bryan. 

It would be doing the lawmakers of these States 
injustice if 1 neglected to state that they take care to 
protect their own industries by excepting from the 
operation of the law agricultural products and live 
stock, which embrace a large percentage of the 
wealth and industry of the States referredto. Trusts 
are criminal which affect products which the residents 
of anti-trust States are obliged to purchase, but are 
quite innocent when they affect products which they 
raise and sell. To add to the sadly humorous fea- 
tures of these granger anti-trust laws, citizens of those 
States are privileged to purchase from the wicked 
trusts, but, by many of the acts, are exempt from the 
obligation of paying for what they purchase. Since 
writing the above the Circuit Court of the United 
States has pronounced the Texas Anti-Trust Law to be 
unwise, vicious and unconstitutional. 

The craze is spreading. Bills which are substan- 
tially copies of the Southern and Western laws are 
now pending in many of the Middle and Eastern 
States. Even the party which in the late election 
stood so nobly against the attack upon wealth, which 
had its origin and strength in the States referred to, 
now seems willing to throw this anti-trust sop to Cer- 
berus, seemingly senseless of the obvious fact that 
the so-called anti-trust sentiment is based upon pure 
individualism, and that the real warfare is against 
combinations of capital for any purpose or in any 
form. It is success and wealth that excites the popu- 
lar frenzy. This sentiment has been and is persist- 
ently fostered by false and pernicious statements 
relative to so-called trusts, embracing all large indus- 
tries, and all who have accumulated wealth. The 
attempt is made to convince every man who fails in 
business that he was crushed out by ulterigr methods, 
and to persuade workmen who depend upon these 
large industries for employment that their owners 
only grow rich by robbing the wage-earner. These 
attacks are sometimes the work of blackmailers. It 
is not unusual for directors of corporations to receive 
notification of the intended publication of articles or 
pamphlets with intimation of the price required to 
suppress them. A copy of a scurrilous pamphlet lies 
upon my desk while I write which will, no doubt, soon 
be issued and circulated where it will do the most 
harm, because there is no intention of adopting the 
means delicately suggested of preventing the bantling 
from seeing the light. These blackmailing stories 
are afterward copied by historians of socialistic ten- 
dencies, because they answer their purpose in their 
war against wealth. They seem to prove that 
property is only accumulation by spoliation, and 
truth is nothing to the purpose in so righteous a con- 
test. 

It is often asked why these stories are not denied. 
They are denied over and over again; but give a 
falsehood a start and the truth never overtakes it. 
Men of science get tired of denying that the sun 
revolves around. the earth, and the assertion can 
now be made by any Jasper without contradict- 
ion. 

The Standard Oil Company has long excited the 
fertile conceptions of those who consider property a 
crime and capital the spoliation of the wage-earner. 
Their histories always begin with a reference to the 
South Improvement Company, a company which was 
only projected and never did business. The Stand- 
ard Oil Company was never connected with it in any 
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manner. Some men in the Standard were subscrib- 
ers to the stock of the proposed Improvement Com- 
pany, while other Standard men were its most bitter 
opponents. 

Another oft-repeated story is that the Standard 
owes its success to railway discriminations, and in 
proof of this the testimony of A. J. Cassatt is referred 
to. The testimony has been published. I took the 
trouble to have it incorporated into a congressional 
investigation report in order to disprove the story. It 
shows that rebates were granted because this was then 
the custom of railway companies. But largely the 
same rebates were granted to all who shipped over the 
railways. One so-called rebate, special to the Stand- 
ard, was payment of a joint freight rate over pipe line 
and railroad, and another large rebate was made for 
one summer to all shippers by rail to equalize low 
rates by canal, which other shippers took advantage 
of. The only rebate which was discriminatory re- 
ceived by the Standard was ten per cent., which the 
railways agreed to give it for equalizing its large ship- 
ments over three trunk lines, shipping exclusively by 
rail, even when water rates were cheaper, furnishing 
the railways with terminal facilities, exempting them 
from loss by fire, etc. Learned courts in England 
and this country have held that railways have the 
right to carry for less rates under such circumstances, 
and there yet live many wise men of the same opinion. 
But the agreement was not long in existence, 
and subsequently it was developed that even while 
it existed the Standard’s strongest competitors 
were getting lower rates of freight than it was pay- 
ing. 

Another scock story is that some of the officers of 
the Standard were convicted of burning a rival refin- 
ery. The fact is known to all who ever took the 
trouble to investigate the matter that certain persons 
connected with the Standard were indicted for con- 
spiracy to injure a rival. The counts in the indict- 
ment were numerous, embracing the enticing away of 
an employé, the bringing of suits to prevent infringe- 
ment of patents, and the more serious charge of in- 
citing an employé to burn the works. When the ev- 
idence on the part of the State was all in the Court 
at once directed the discharge of every person con- 
nected with the Standard. There was not a scintilla 
of evidence against them. Two of the indicted per- 
sons were convicted’ of conspiracy. They were not 
connected with the Standard, having never owned a 
share of Standard stock. The majority of the jury- 
men made affidavits that they found the convicted 
persons guilty only of enticing away an employé. The 
employé thus enticed had first been enticed from the 
works of the convicted parties and induced to reveal 
the secret processes by which a valuable lubricating 
oil was manufactured. Affidavits were made by the 
best citizens of Rochester certifying that the men 
convicted were men of unimpeachable honor, while 
the men who testified against them were quite the 
reverse. In fact, the whole affair was a most wicked 
conspiracy to blacken the character of men who 
stood, and: still stand, as high as any in the city of 
Rochester. The Court was evidently satisfied of their 
innocence of any grave offense, for it inflicted only a 
nominal fine. 

And this brings me to the worst feature of the war 
against wealth. It is also a war against character. 
The reputation of no capitalist is safe from malicious 
attacks in the mad attempt to create class hatred. 
Not only capitalists are attacked, but the lawyers 
who dare to act for them, the judges who dare to de- 
cide according to law in their favor, and the legis- 
lators who refrain from enacting laws to despoil 
them. 

The judge who imposed the light sentence upon the 
two gentlemen from Rochester now occupies a seat in 
the highest court of our State, and is universally re- 
spected, except by Socialists, who charge him with 
being corrupted by Standard: money. He does not 
stand alune. Every judge who decides a case in favor 
of a so-called trust has to face the same charge; and 
it is to the credit of our judiciary that they do decide 
according to law even when a corporation is a party, 
knowing the accusations which will follow. 

Many of the attacks which a well-known work bya 
leading Socialist contains against the Standard are 
made up of cases which were in court. The accusa- 
tions are copied, the moving speeches of plaintiffs’ 
attorneys are quoted; but all else is omitted, except 
that the case was decided in favor of the Standard; 
and the inference is left to be drawn, or the charge is 
openly made, that the court was corrupt. . Had the 
evidence of both sides been given there would be no 
room for such an inference. 
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Take one instance. 
of Pennsylvania, instigated by motives not to his 
credit, as a subsequent investigation revealed, 
charged that the Standard had defrauded the State 
of millions of taxes. The case was ably tried before 
an upright judge and the allegation found to be base- 
less. The judge was openly charged with corruption. 
The case was taken to the highest court of the 
State and the decision of the court below affirmed. 
The Supreme Court was then openly charged with 
corruption, and also the Attorney-General who con- 
ducted the case for the State. An Investigation 
Committee was appointed by the Legislature, which 
went fully into all the facts and allegations, and re- 
ported that the case had been ably and fairly tried 
and correctly decided. It only remained to charge 
the Legislative Committee with corruption, which 
was accordingly done; yet every lawyer knows that 
the case of Pennsylvania against the Standard Oil 
Company is a leading case on the subject of taxation 
of foreign corporations, and establishes correct prin- 
ciples which have, since its decision, been affirmed by 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 

In another case a respectable old man became im- 
bued with the idea that he had solved the problem of 
continuous distillation of oil, an invention which 
would very much cheapen the product and be worth 
millions to refiners. The Standard aided him in his 
experiments until convinced they were unsuccessful. 
He became crazed on the subject, and brought suit 
alleging he had been prevented from demonstsating 
his discovery. The case was tried and the baseless 
suit dismissed, with as little injury to the crazed man’s 
feelings as possible. This incident figures in histo- 
ries written to fire the popular heart in the war 
against wealth, accompanied by pictures of a soulless 
corporation and an insane old man, calculated to 
draw tears, and of course the inference intended to be 
drawn is the court was corrupted. 

Space will not permit me to refer to other similar 
cases. Suffice it to repeat that no reputation is safe. 
Complaint after complaint has been made by one man 
to the Inter-State Commerce Commission. The 
Commission made some rulings in his favor which 
were accepted and some which the courts have yet to 
pass upon before they can be accepted as just. But 
because in most cases it found the complaints base- 
less, it is now charged by anti-trust writers that the 
Inter-State Commerce Commission is useless, if not 
corrupt. I predict that the next article or pamphlet 
written by any of the well-known anti-trust authors 
will charge with corruption the judge who has just 
set aside as unconstitutional the Texas Anti-Trust 
Law. 

One of the noblest men of our bar dared to appear 
in court in behalf of corporations as well as against 
them. He was chosen chairman of the late Consti- 
tutional Convention. One of the socialistic writers 
did not hesitate to charge that he was placed there 
through the influence of the money power and 
as the representative of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany. 

I could cite scores of cases which justify me in say- 
ing that there is not only a concerted and determined 
war against wealth, but a warfare against character 
as well, with a view to arouse class hatred. The real 
crime, to which all stories against the Standard lead, 
is that the men in the business began poor and have 
become rich, that the Companies once had a small 
capital and now they have a large capital and pay 
large dividends. This is the unpardonable sin. It 
matters not that in the thirty years during which that 
capital has been accumulating an American product 
has been utilized to an unparalleled degree; scores of 
desirable commodities have been manufactured from 
it, qualities have been improved and prices lowered; 
markets have been opened in all lands so that exports 
amount to sixty millions of dollars per year in spite 
of the most strenuous foreign competition which is 
assisted by a powerful Government, while scores of 
our State Governments are endeavoring to impede 
the American industry; that there has been a con- 
stant increase in the number of persons employed, 
until at the present time over thirty thousand men 
have secure and constant employment and are paid 
better than average wages. Because the men who 
have organized and conducted this great and beneficial 
industry have grown rich the constant cry from those 
who are striving to excite class hatred is that the 
Standard must be destroyed. It would be a good 
idea to obtain, upon that subject, the opinions of 
thirty thousand workingmen dependent upon this in- 
dustry for their living. 


New York City, 


A certain officer of the State 
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BY PROF. R. T. ELY, LL.D., 
Or tHe University or Wisconsin, Mapison. 
THE SITUATION. 


PRESIDENT CLEVELAND, in his last annual Message, 
called the attention of the people of the United States 
to the subject of trusts, and in impressive words 
pointed out the dangers which we have tg apprehend 
from their existence and operation. ‘‘ Their tend- 
ency,’’ he said, ‘‘isto crush out individual inde- 
pendence, and to hinder or prevent the free use of 
human faculties and the full development of human 
character.” Other charges were brought against the 
trusts, but this in itself is sufficiently grave to merit 
the deepest thought and the most anxious considera- 
tion. A member of his Cabinet, Mr. Francis, has 
also sounded the alarm. He tells us that in his judg- 
ment ‘‘if some legislation is not enacted to check the 
growing influence of wealth and circumscribe the 
powers of trusts and monopolies, there will be an up- 
rising of the people before the century closes which 
will endanger our very institutions.’’ Governor 
Matthews, of Indiana, in his last message, arraigns 
trusts, and his condemnation was loudly applauded. 
The first bill introduced into the Senate of Indiana 
appears to have been an anti-trust bill. In a recent 
address at Kansas City Judge Scarritt attacked trusts 
vigorously and urged legislation making the formation 
of trusts a felony punishable by imprisonment in the 
penitentiary. Other evidences of a revived interest 
in the subject of trusts, and a’ reawakened fright on 
account of their operations might be adduced; but 
these are sufficient to show that the subject is once 
more a live one. 

The words ‘‘once more” are used advisedly, for 
there was as keen an interest and as widespread an 
alarm in 1890. This continued for some time, but 
gradually died out; and the writer of an article on 
trusts in 1894 said that the fear of trusts and combi- 
nations seemed to have subsided. This early agita- 
tion of the subject bore fruit in anti-trust legislation 
in more than twenty States, and also brought about 
the passage of a Federal law which aimed to suppress 
trusts. It is not at all unlikely that the present agi- 
tation will result in further legislation. It would be 
well, however, for those who desire to remedy the 
evils of which complaint is made to pause for a time 
before recommending new laws, and to inquire into 
the actual results of past legislation. It is instructive 
to read newspaper utterances on the subject of trusts 
which appeared in the latter part of 1892. A number 
of these lie before the writer. One is headed ‘‘ Black 
Eye for the Trusts—Important Decision Handed down 
in Chicago”; another has the heading, ‘‘ Trusts are 
Illegal—Strong Decision of the New York Court of 
Appeals’’; another clipping, which appeared some- 
what earlier in the year, tells us that ‘‘the Standard 
Oil Trust has resolved upon dissolution” in obedience 
to the law; an editorial in a prominent paper which 
appeared in November of that year expresses the hope 
that President Harrison, making use of the Federal 
Anti-trust Law, ‘‘ will deal a deathblow to trusts.’’ 

Comment upon these utterances of the press is 
scarcely necessary in 1897. If there is any serious 
student of our economic life who believes that any- 
thing substantial has been gained by all the laws 
passed against trusts, by all the newspaper editorials 
which have thus far been penned, by all the sermons 
which have been preached against trusts, by all the 
speeches of politicians denouncing them, this author- 
ity has yet to be heard from. Forms and names have 
been changed in some instances, but the dreaded 
work of vast aggregations of capital has gone on 
practically as heretofore. The writer does not hesi- 
tate to affirm it as his opinion that efforts along lines 
which have been followed in the past will be equally 
fruitless in the future. 

The prime difficulty lies in an absence of discrimi- 
nation; combinations of all sorts are lumped together, 
and the attempt is made to treat them according to 
one rule. This is an impossibility, for we have to do 
with undertakings which differ among themselves in 
their nature. Modern life cannot be understood by 
one who does nut appreciate its complexity; and the 
legislator who thinks that simple, uniform rules will 
apply to all sorts and conditions of men, and to every 
kind of business, is not likely to accomplish much 
that is beneficent, while he may do a vast amount of 
harm. It has been said that we still live in the 
««stone age’’ of legislation. We do not accomplish 
our purposes even when they are attainable by legisla- 
tion, because we follow crude methods. 
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We must, first of all, have some clear idea of what 
we mean by trusts. We need not enter into any 
legal refinements at this time and place, but simply 
say that a trust is a combination of corporations 
which secures complete unity of action among them, 
making them practically one organization. The word 
“trust” is generally united in popular discussions 
with ‘‘combination.” President Cleveland comes at 
once to the main point when he says in that part of 
his message relating to trusts and combines: ‘‘I refer 
to the existence of trusts and other huge aggregations 
of capital, the object of which is to secure the mo- 
nopoly of some particular branch of trade, industry 
or commerce, and so stifle wholesome competition.”’ 
It is not every combination which is to be dreaded, 
but those combinations which secure monopoly; and 
it makes no difference whether they bear the name of 
trust or not. We come back again, then, in our dis- 
cussion of trusts to the old subject of monopoly, The 
old foe bears a different name. Current discussion, 
so far as it is pertinent, and the present alarm, so far 
as it is well grounded, both relate to monopoly. 

The first step in any theoretical or practical treat- 
ment of trusts must be an examination of the entire 
field of industry, in order that we may understand 
the properties of the various classes of businesses 
with which we have to deal. We must, in the next 
place, in our practical endeavors apply appropriate 
measures to each kind of business. We must also use 
indirect methods rather than direct methods; and, 
above all things, we must deal with deep, underlying 
causes of phenomena. 

When a survey is made in this spirit of the indus- 
trial field, it will be discovered that there are two 
main classes of business, the competitive and the 
non-competitive. There are businesses which, by 
virtue of their inherent properties, tend to become 
monopolies, and will become monopolies sooner or 
later; if at any time they fail to show a monopolistic 
nature, it is simply because they have not reached 
their maturity. These are the businesses which are 
now well known as natural monopolies. They in- 
clude railways, telegraphs, telephones, gas works, 
electric-lighting plants, irrigation works and the like. 
These have been so often discussed by the present 
writer and others, that it is not ‘necessary to dwell 
long upon them at present. Two lines of argument 
may bé followed to show the monopolistic character- 
istics of businesses of the kind mentioned. We may 
examine the properties of these businesses and show 
by deductive processes that they must become mo- 
nopolies, or we can adopt the historical and inductive 
method, and demonstrate by experience that they are 
monopolies. The gas business, in which a thousand 
efforts to secure permanent competition have failed, 
affords the best illustration. The railway business 
offers most difficulties, especially in the United States, 
but the process of combination is going on apace; 
and it will probably not take another generation to 
convince even the superficial observer of the truth of 
that which the careful observer can now see, viz., 
that we cannot have in the railway business any real, 
effective and permanent competition. We are ap- 
proaching in our railways gradually the condition of 
things reached already in older countries, like France 
and England. It must, of course, always be remem- 
bered that monopoly does not mean unlimited power. 
It means the power of those in a certain line of busi- 
ness to act together as a unit, and to secure whatever 
advantages may result from unity of action. 

We have furthermore certain businesses which are 
monopolies because the supply of the raw material 
is so limited that it can be all acquired by men so 
few in number that they are able to act together as a 
unit. We have here especially to do with natural 
treasures below the surface of the earth. Anthracite 
coal furnishes the best illustration. Natural gas 
might be instanced; and it looks as if ultimately it 
were going to be possible for a combination of men 
to secure control of the oil fields. 

We have also monopolies which we have created 
for certain public ends. These are in the United 
States chiefly patents and copyrights. It is the rec- 
ognized public policy to put up for the time being 
with the inconvenience and losses of these monopolies 
for the sake of advantages which come with the en- 
couragement thereby given to authorship and inven- 
tion. 

We must bear carefully in mind all these facts if 
we would make any progress whatever in the com- 
prehension of our present industrial life. We have 
great monopolistic businesses which do not at all be- 

_ long in the competitive field, and to which competi- 
- tive methods cannot be applied. If we understand 
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these businesses and their nature we can then ad- 
vance to a consideration and practical treatment of 
monopoly elsewhere; that is to say, in the competitive 
field in which it does not belong. 

This competitive field, in which the existence of 
natural monopolies is not admitted, embraces in the 
main agriculture, commerce and manufactures. But 
it may be asked, How then, explain the monopolies 
which exist in this so-called competitive field? What 
are the facts? Do we have monopoly in agriculture, 
in commerce, or in manufactures? 

It would hardly be claimed that in agriculture 
monopoly can be discovered; or has any one yet found 
farmers who, through the advantages of monopoly 
have become millionaires? There have been some 
combinations among the farmers, and these combina- 
tions have brought certain advantages; but all these 
advantages have been secured in the presence of com- 
petition. Attempts on the part of farmers to lessen 
somewhat the full force of competition when it has 
been keenly and disastrously felt, have not produced 
any appreciable effect. We might instance efforts on 
the part of cotton growers to reduce the production 
of cotton, and efforts on the part of grape growers to 
control the production and sale of grapes. Those 
who talk glibly about combination and monopoly as 
something everywhere imminent, should study the 
efforts to secure combination among cultivators of 
the soil, and learn the immense obstacles to any wide- 
spread unified action 01 the part of producers. 

When we turn to retail and wholesale trade, we 
hear something about monopoly; but it is only by 
those who fail to distinguish between business on a 
large scale and the absence of competition. We have 
in commerce business on a large scale, but we have at 
the same time increasingly keen competition. In no 
city in this or any other country can we discover any 
monopoly in wholesale or retail trade, nor can we dis- 
cover anything which even looks like it. We have 
keen competition crushing many small existences; 
but this competition continues to-day as keen as ever, 
and there appears to be no prospect of its cessation. 

But what are the facts about manufactures? 
There are many combinations among manufacturers, 
but are there monopolies? Is there an irresistible 
tendency in this field of production toward complete 
concentration or unification of business? The claim 
is made that any such irresistible tendency cannot at 
present be discerned. Everything which looks like 
this can otherwise be explained. Of course, we at 
once admit that, so far as the manufacturing business 
rests on patents, a monopoly is naturally to be ex- 
pected. A patent itself means exclusive right to use 
the thing patented. Moreover, so far as any busi- 
ness is based upon raw material, the supply of which 
can be controlled by an exclusive combination, we 
have to admit the possibility of monopoly. But we 
may have, in addition, a class of monopolies resting 
upon special privileges, which might be denominated 
the special-privileze monopolies. A business which 
is not a monopoly itself may in such wise attach 
a competitive business to it that it will render 
this naturally competitive business a monopoly. The 
business of soliciting in tgains and railway stations the 
transfer of passengers and baggage from one railway 
station to another, or from railway stations to hotels 
and residences is, in almost all cities in the United 
States, a monopoly; but it is made so by the railways. 
Those who have the special privilege are often able to 
ask one hundred per cent. more than the competitive 
price. Similarly railways, by special freight rates and 

rebates and favoritism of one kind or another, can 
build up monopolies in manufactures. If we may 
speak of the refining of oil as manufacturing this 
would illustrate the point admirably; for it is proved 
and even admitted by all that the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, or trust, or combination, or by whatever name 
it may be called now, has received in the past special 
rebates amounting to many millions of dollars. Mr. 
Dodd, the solicitor of the Standard Oil Trust, says 
that there is more ground for the charge that it has 
received special rates from railways than there is for 
any other charge made against it. Moreover, the 
Standard Oil people have never been entirely free 
from competition. There have always been independ- 
ent oil refineries, and there have been men who have 
claimed that all that they desired to enable them to 
compete with the Standard Oil people was equality 
of opportunities so far as railway transportation was 
concerned. We have, moreover, in the case of the 
Standard Oil people, to take into account the fact of 
alimited supply of the raw material which lies at the 
basis of the business. 
Finally, mention may be made of our protective 
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tariff which, in a few instances, has favored trusts 
and has possibly helped build up one or two monopo- 
lies. 
An attempt has been made briefly to bring before 
the reader the present industrial situation. It may 
be well to summarize results. First, we have two 
main kinds of businesses, the monopolistic and the 
competitive. Second, among the monopolistic busi- 
nesses we have natural monopolies and artificial 
monopolies. Third, among artificial monopolies we 
have patents and copyrights, and any other monopoly 
which may be established by law in the general inter- 
est; we may call these general-welfare monopolies. 
Fourth, we also have artificial monopolies which may 
be called special-privilege monopolies; these monopo- 
lies are due to favoritism. Inthe past this favoritism 
was exercised by a monarch, either for public or pri- 
vate reasons. This brings before us the oppressive 
monopolies of the Tudors. Against monopolies of 
this sort we have provisions in some of our State con- 
Stitutions. But in modern times we have monopolies 
established by those who have power which it is 
claimed is greater than the power of kings, viz., the 
magnates controlling natural monopolies. These 
by favoritism can build up monopolies in what is 
naturally a competitive field of industry. In so far 
as an abuse of the idea of a protective tariff builds 
up monopolies, they are to be placed in this same 
category. Fifth, it is not admitted that in agri- 
culture, manufactures or commerce there is any ir- 
resistible tendency toward that unification of busi- 
ness which gives us monopoly. Sixth, there is a fail- 
ure on the part of those agitating the subject of trusts 
and combinations to exercise discrimination among 
classes of business; the gas business and the tele- 
graph business are put in the same category with the 
business of flour mills, or the manufacture of harvest- 
ers, or barbed wire fences, or schoolbooks or lead 
pencils. Seventh, in our lists of trusts we have in- 
cluded businesses in which the keenest competition is 
experienced; even the business of washing soiled 
clothes appears in lists of trusts, so that we have 
included laundries in Chicago, New York and St. 
Louis. Any one that knows anything about school- 
books knows that whatever other abuses there may 
be in the manufacture and sale of such books, com- 
petition exists. We have a large company manufac- 
turing and selling schoolbooks, and against this com- 
pany grave charges have been brought. But it has 
competitors on every side, and new competitors will 
continue to spring into existence. Even wine growers 
are placed in one list of trusts. Mention is made of 
a Western association manufacturing parlor furniture; 
yet in the furniture business there is keen competi- 
tion. In short, if we are talking about monopoly, a 
manufacturer who, on account of keen competition, 
can scarcely keep his head above water, would laugh 
outright to find himself placed among those who 
have achieved trade combinations and secured the 
benefits of complete or even partial monopoly. No 
list of trusts yet published will stand the slightest 
critical examination. 


THE REMEDY, 

It has already been remarked that with respect to 
legislation thie present age has properly been charac- 
terized as the ‘‘stone age.’’ This is seen in the gen- 
eral attempt to accomplish things directly rather than 
by indirect processes, whereas roundabout methods 
especially characterize high civilization. If we want 
to build a house we first secure appropriate tools, and 
a multitude of things have to be done before the con- 
struction of a modern house can be effected in accord- 
ance with modern methods. The crude ideas which 
we generally have concerning legislation is brought 
out in a multitude of ways; perhaps especially in the 
current phrase that ‘‘ you cannot make men moral by 
acts of the Legislature.’’ The only idea which those 
people appear to have who make this assertion is an 
attempt to make men moral by the passage of a law 
decreeing that they shall instantly become better 
men; while by indirect processes through education, 
through laws favorable to environment and the like, 
the law can contribute, and always has contributed 
its part toward promotion of morality. Similarly, 
those who have fulminated against trusts, and in 
legislative halls have secured the passage of anti-trust 
laws, appear to have thought that something could be 
secured merely by laws forbidding trusts. They have 
supposed that laws could successfully bring about a 
halt in the evolution of society. Strangely enough, 
it is precisely those who have favored in general the 
‘‘let alone” policy for government and have pro- 
claimed the doctrine of the limitations of the possibil- 
ty of law, who have been the ones to attempt that 
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which the economists, taking a more liberal view of 
the functions of the State, would at once declare im- 
possible. What the lawcan doif it acts through 
suitable agencies, and backed by an honest and intel- 
ligent public opinion enforced by skilful administra- 
tion, is to guide and direct beneficently the evolution 
of industrial society. 

Our first move toward a solution of the problem of 
trusts and combinations must be directed toward the 
field of natural monopolies. When we have brought 
into complete control natural monopolies we will have 
taken our first step in the successful treatment of 
those combinations which in the competitive field so 
alarm us. ; 

Competition is one of the corner stones of the ex- 
isting social order; we rely upon it in the main to 
secure plentiful production of wealth, and to bring 
about just distribution. If competition is wanting, 
what shall take its place? It may be that ninety- 
nine out of a hundred who are filled with alarm when 
they contemplate the cessation of competition could 
not tell exactly the rdle which competition plays in 
our industrial life; but their apprehensions are 
grounded in long historical experience. If we have 
not competition we have monopoly; and what is to 
control or regulate production and distribution? 
What protection has the consumer or the producer 
outside the field of the favored few who reap the sur- 
plus value of monopolistic gains? One answer, and 
only one answer can be given, and that is, Authority. 
The only possible substitute for competition is author- 
ity of some kind. It is a well-recognized principle of 
the common law of our own country and England 
that legislative authority may interfere with monop- 
oly in order to protect the general public from its ex- 
actions and oppressions. 

There are two methods which have been followed 
in the protection of the public by the exercise of au- 
thority. One method, which we may call the French 
method, from the country in which it has been highly 
developed, is the control of the businesses while they 
still remain private property. We have followed 
this method with respect to our railways. Railway 
property is private property; but we prescribe the 
manner in which this property shall be managed, thus 
taking from this property many of the attributes of 
private property; and also, it may be remarked, tak- 
ing from it many of those characteristics which ren- 
der private property valuable as a social institution. 
While natural monopolies remain the property of 
private individuals we may say, and we do say, to the 
managers of those businesses, you must so manage 
them as to promote general and not special inter- 
ests. 

The second method of dealing with monopoly we 
may call, from the country in which it has been 
highly developed, the German method, altho recent 
developments would make the term English method 
not altogether inappropriate. It is the public owner- 
ship of businesses which are monopolistic in their 
character, and their management by public agents in 
the interests of society. 

Either one of these two methods is extremely diffi- 
cult, and neither method will secure perfect results. 
There can be no doubt about it that the evolution of 
society has brought us face to face with the most 
difficult problems, upon whose solution the fate of 
modern societies turns. Every civilization of the past 
has been tested, and has perished if it has not suc- 
cessfully stood the test. Modern civilization has not 
to dread the Gangers that come from the inroads of 
barbarians; but it has as grave problems to solve as 
Greece or Rome ever had. These problems are largely 
economic in nature, and one of the chief of them all 
is the problem of monopoly. By no human possi- 
bility cana solution be easy; and if we do not solve it 
we must perish, as have all ancient civilizations. 

So far as those pursuits are concerned which we 
call natural monopolies, it seems to the present writer 
that the goal which we should aim to reach ultimately 
is public ownership and public management. The 
decisive considerations are by no means merely eco- 
nomic in their nature, but are broadly social, or, to 
use acurrent expression, sociological. We havetodo 
with something far larger than the price of railway 
transportation, the speed of railway trains, and 
charges for the use of the telegraph and telephone. 
The economies which might be effected, and the other 
economic advantages which might be secured by pub- 
lic ownership are by no means to be despised. These 
economies and advantages are quite like those which 
serve as the incentive in the formation of trusts and 
combinations; but there is this difference, that, 
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whereas in private monopoly these gains and ad- 
vantages accrue to a few managers and holders of 
stock, in the case of public ownership they would fall 
to society at large. 

But, as it has been remarked, it is on grounds of 
broader public policy that public ownership of busi- 
nesses which are inherently monopolies should be 
urged. We may point first-of all to the corruption 
which in a democratic country like ours necessarily 
attends public efforts to control private business. 
President Eliot, of Harvard University, has in a re- 
cent article pointed out how the liquor business nec- 
essarily becomes a corrupting element in politics on 
account of the efforts to control it; those who are 
controlled attempt to defeat the ends of control, and 
they enter politics to do this. What he has described 
with respect to the liquor business holds with respect 
to every business which it is endeavored to control. 
When the number of businesses which are controlled 
increases largely, the corruption becomes more wide- 
spread and the difficulties become infinitely greater. 
We may battle with the evils of control successfully 
when the control applies to a limited field, but not 
when it extends to our whole industrial life and 
reaches the great mass of citizens. It has been urged, 
leaving other things as they are, that we should estab- 
lish commissions, on the model of: the railway com- 
missions of our country,to exercise control over trusts 
and combinations. But the considerations just ad- 
duced ought to be a conclusive objection to anything 
of the kind. We have already pushed this idea of 
control of private business to an extreme. 

In the second place, at the present time we have 
no satisfactory equilibrium between private business 
and public interests. The great prizes of life in the 
United States are in the private field, and it is this 
field which tends to attract the brains and energy of 
the youth of the land. Public employment is dis- 
paraged, and young men of capacity are warned 
against it. How can we expect a noble public life 
under such conditions? These conditions are quite 
different from those described by Josiah Quincy in 
his delightful book, ‘‘ Figures of the Past’’; for he 
tells us that in 1825 the strongest men in the country 
were in Congress and were proud to be there. Now 
there are many men not at all distinguished who are 
so absorbed in private business that they would con- 
sider an acceptance ofan election to Congress a con- 
decension on their part. We must enlarge the field 
of public life and render it more important in order 
to secure a proper balance between private and pub- 
lic life and the prizes which they respectively offer. 

Other aspects of this question have been brought 
forward by the present writer in THE INDEPENDENT 
and elsewhere; but it is thought necessary to urge 
these broad social reasons for the public ownership of 
natural monopolies. This public ownership must be 
followed by fair and impartial treatment of all inter- 
ests. This would prevent monopolies coming into 
existence through favoritism exercised by railways, 
telegraph and other monopolistic businesses. When 
we have accomplished this purpose we will have taken 
along step in the direction of the solution of the 
problem of trusts. It is maintained in Germany, 
even by enemies of the presént Government, that one 
reason why they have not such strong trusts and com- 
binations as we have is found in the fact that the 
German railways have for the most part been public 
undertakings, and have treated all interests impar- 
tially. 

Wherever monopolies are based upon the acquisi- 
tion of nearly the entire supply of natural treasures 
of any sort, or upon exclusive ownership of raw ma- 
terial of any kind, Government ownership of the 
sources of supply is called for. If, for example, sep- 
aration of the railways from coal mining and impar- 
tial treatment of all miners by the railways, did not 
give competition in the coal business, Government 
ownership of all or part of the coal fields would be in 
order. Public ownership of the coal fields might 
perhaps be sufficient, without Government mining, 
for the ‘mining could be carried on by private opera- 
tors paying a royalty and conforming to legal require- 
ments. The question whether this method or direct 
operation of the mines by the Government is pref- 
erable, need not detain us at present. 

All this implies, as a part of the solution of our 
problem, anew way of looking at Government. The 
evolution of society has made the old idea of simple 
Government inapplicable to persent conditions. As our 
life is complex our Government must be elaborate. 
This is in the very nature of things and cannot be 
avoided. The development of control as opposed to 
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public ownership does not simplify, but rather com- 
plicates Government, and renders it more difficult, 
not easier, than direct public ownership and manage- 
ment of monopolistic businesses. 

With the new way of looking at Government, and 
with new tasks imposed upon it, must come prepara- 
tion for the grave responsibilities of the present and 
future. Old ideas linger after they have subserved 
their purposes. We are living in an industrial age. 
Especially is it true in a country like the United 
States that the ordinary pursuits of peace outweigh 
a hundred-fold the interests of war. Nevertheless, we 
have our well-equipped academy at West Point to 
prepare young men for the army, and our excellent 
academy at Annapolis to prepare young men for the 
navy; but we have no civil academy to give men care- 
ful preparation for the civil service which is of inesti- 
mably more importance to us than either the army or 
navy so far as ordinary, every-day life is concerned. 
Even in his day, Washington saw the importance of a 
national university which should fulfil many of the 
purposes of such an academy. Asa part ofthe rem- 
edy for trusts and combinations, and an important 
part, the writer would mention institutions designed 
to give the most careful training fn preparation for 
every branch of the civi! service. This should go 
hand in hand with the enlargement of this service. 
The progress which has already been made in the 
reformation of our civil service is gratifying, 
but something far more than has yet been ad- 
vocated by any civil service reform associ- 
ation is needed. As part of the general 
program of the solution of the problem of monopoly, 
the .development of the State universities of the 
country along the line of civics may be mentioned. 
Each State university should, in addition to other 
things, be a civil academy. It was a great weakness 
in the last Democratic platform to urge an enlarge- 
ment of the duties of Government, and at the same 
time to disparage by implication what had already 
been accomplished in the direction of civil service re- 
form, instead of urging the extension of this reform. 
It was this which, quite as much as monetary here- 
sies, weakened confidence in the party and made the 
platform appear to some people to be the product 
either of insincere men or quacks. In the conven- 
tion which accepted the platform there were assuredly 
plenty of men whose sincerity must be unquestioned, 
and no one would like to classify the framers of the 
platform and those who accepted it among quacks. 
It is impossible, however, that those should receive 
our confidence who fail to see what is implied in a 
large extension of Government business, viz., the new 
attitude toward the State which is involved in it, and 
the preparation for public life which must accompany 
it. Thetalent of the country must be attracted to 
the public service quite as strongly as to the pursuits 
of private life, and must find as a reward honor and 
security of economic existence. 

Any special advantages which trusts and combina- 
tions receive from imperfections of our patent law 
can be removed by practicable reforms of this law. 
Germany and England have instructive lessons to 
offer us in this respect, and suggestions of various 
commissioners of our Patent Office give us needed 
hints. One commissioner has suggested that the 
United States Government reserve the right to pur- 
chase any patented invention at an appraised valua- 
tion and throw its use open to the general public. 
Something can be done along this line. It can also 
be made impossible to withdraw patents from use, or 
‘‘lock them up,” as it is alleged is sometimes done. 
But we need not dwell upon this subject, as it is one 
which does not involve very great difficulty if we set 
about reform in earnest. 

In so far as any injurious trusts or combinations 
rest upon the tariff legislation or are fostered by it, 
the remedy suggests itself in a change of our tariff 
laws. 

Educational reform and improvement suggest an- 
other one of the indirect methods which must be fol- 
lowed to bring us our desired remedy. Education 
must grow and expand with our enlarging public life. 
As we have new and greater tasks to solve as a peo- 
ple our education must be correspondingly improved. 
Gratifying progress has already been made by our 
educational institutions during the past generation; 
but hundreds of thousands in our great cities are still 
unable to find room in the school buildings, and com- 
pulsory education laws are for the most part a sham, 
while but few cities have kindergartens, and manual 
training is afforded only to a small fractional part of 
the population. If each citizen is a sovereign he must 
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have the education befitting a sovereign—an educa- 
tion in mind, in heart and in body. We need a highly 
trained and vigorous population to preserve intact 
the blessings which have been handed down to us by 
our fathers. 

The reform of taxation and the regulation and tax- 
ation of inheritances must at least be mentioned as a 
part of the general program. We must have taxation 
more nearly apportioned to ability to bear taxation, 
and by a regulation of inheritances aiming to secure 
the wide diffusion of property and the taxation of 
great estates, split up the mammoth fortunes which 
give to their possessors regal power. 

Finally, we must, through the measures which have 
been mentioned, and through a general reform in in- 
dividual character, seek to bring about a sharper en- 
forcement and a more impartial enforcement of our 
penal laws. Let us take the case of the Standard Oil 
Company. We must usea great many ‘‘ifs’’ in ex- 
pressing judgment upon the career of this company 
and its managers. If those interested in the Standard 
Oil Company have obeyed the laws of the land, and 
if, in obedience to the laws of the land, using com- 
petitive methods open to all, they have secured their 
vast fortunes, then we have no right to condemn 
them. nor to begrudge to them the wealth which they 
have acquired; they may in this case be commended 
for diligence and praised for their liberality. If, how- 
ever, they have abused competitive methods, then 
they must be condemned precisely in proportion to 
our adherence to the existing social order which they 
have thereby undermined. If, as some have alleged, 
they have corrupted courts, bribed Legislatures, and 
used violence against rivals, then there ought long ago 
to have been an enforcement of the penal law which 
should have landed them in the penitentiaries of our 
country. There is no escape for any one from this 
alternative. It would seem hard to believe many 
things which are urged against these men by those 
who themselves are respectable members of the com- 
munity. Noattempt will now be made to pass judg- 
ment, but this can be surely said, that in our land no 
one must be regarded as beyond the reach of the penal 
law. 

The way we have to travel is a long and weary one, 
but it cannot be shortened; we must travel it or we 
must perish. When we have solved the problems 
which have been so briefly and inadequately discussed, 
and when we have accomplished the reforms which 
have been advocated in these articles, it is believed by 
the writer that while we will have gigantic establish- 
ments carrying on production on a large scale, we 
will also have room for innumerable small producers 
in many parts of the industrial field, and that in agri- 
culture, commerce and manufactures competition will 
be found alert, active and beneficent. 


Large Aggregations of Capital. 


ARE THEY NECESSARY? IF SO, UNDER 
WHAT LIMITATIONS? 


BY GEORGE GUNTON, 
Epitor or *‘ Gunton’s MaGazing.”’ 


THE above questions, proposed by the Editor of 
THE INDEPENDENT, go ‘to the very core of the whole 
subject of Trusts and Monopolies, which is now so 
fiercely agitating the public mind. The essential ques- 
tions to ask regarding all new social institutions are: 
(1) Are they necessary to progress? and (2) Under 
what, if any, limitations? 

I. Are large aggregations of capital necessary to 
modern progress? The only point of view from which 
this question can properly be considered is the welfare 
of the community. There are two ways in which 
productive machinery of society can promote public 
welfare. One is by improving the quality of wealth 
produced, and the other by lessening its cost to the 
public. Whether the instruments of producvion should 
be owned by the public as demanded by socialism or 
be held in small quantities, as under the domestic 
methods which prevailed before the Hargreaves, Ark- 
right, Crompton and Cartright inventions of the 
eighteenth century, or by increasingly large corporate 
concerns as to-day, turns entirely upon which of 
these forms of industrial organization will most effi- 
ciently furnish the community with consumable 
wealth, in respect to both quality and price. The 
owners of capital or productive instruments have ab- 
solutely no claim upon the public consideration, on 
any other grounds than efficiency of service to the 
public as creators of wealth, Capital should be re- 
garded as a tool, and asa tool only; and the use of 
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any tool is justifiable only so long as it will do its 
work as well as or better than other tools that are 
available. 

The history of concentrated capital is manifestly 
the history of productive economy and efficiency. 
Nearly all the great productive economies giving su- 
perior quality and reduced prices, have been confined 
to those industries where corporate capital and fac- 
tory methods have been employed. Take, for in- 
stance, cotton, silk, woolen and other fabrics. Com- 
mon cotton cloth which as late as 1830 cost 17 cents 
a yard, is now quoted at less than 4 cents, and so 
along the whole line. Products of iron, steel and 
wood have been reduced solely by these processes 
from 30 to 60 and in some instances 80 per cent., 
which means that the public have received, in each 
instance, a superior product for this constantly di- 
minishing price. If we turn to the class of industries 
in which capital has not been concentrated, or only 
to a slight extent, we find that the reverse is true, 
and prices have not lessened with the progress of 
society. 

The great era ot machine methods in this country 
is since 1860. According to the Senate report, which 
was so comprehensive and exhaustive, there were 
fifty-eight classes of products, the prices of which had 
increased since 1860. Some had risen 100 per cent., 
and avery large number from 30 to 70 per cent. With 
one or two exceptions they were all agricultural or raw 
material products, in which the concentration of capital 
and the use of machinery had been very slight. On the 
other hand, the tables give 140 groups of manufac- 
tured products into which capital is considerably con- 
centrated and machinery used extensively, and in all 
prices had fallen from 6 to 4o per cent. The fall in 
the prices of products produced by capitalistic 
methods was enough greater than the rise in the 
prices where hand labor and small capital were used, 
to make an average fall in prices of about 4 per cent., 
and a rise in wages of 68 per cent. That is to say, 
through the processes of capitalistic methods from 
1860 to 1891, the purchasing power of a day’s work 
was increased slightly over 72 per cent., which is 
only another way of saying that concentrated capital 
increased the public welfare 24 per cent. every ten 
years since 1860. 

Every step in the industrial progress of society has 
had to encounter a popular opposition. The inven- 
tion of the spinning jenny and the power loom led to 
riots throughout England, because they were believed 
to be destructive to the interests of the hand work- 
ers. The small factories of the first quarter of the 
century were superseded by larger concerns and the 
same fight was repeated, tho not in quite the same 
form. 

In this country, however, the concentration of cap- 
ital has taken on the corporate form more largely 
than in any other country; and it seems to be against 
that form of industrial organization that the present 
public opposition is directed. There seems to be an 
indefinite impression abroad that the corporation has 
more.of the element of conspiracy in it than the indi- 
vidual or firm type. Hence the aggregation of capi- 
tal in the United States is more inimical to public 
welfare than in other countries. This, however, is 
psychological rather than economic. Corporations, 
while not peculiar to the United States, are more 
prevalent here than elsewhere for definitely good and 
efficient economic reasons. In Europe the progress 
has been sufficiently slow so that native capital could 
accumulate fast enough to keep up with the demands 
ot industrial growth. In this country the case has 
been quite different. For reasons it is not necessary 
to enumerate here our industrial development has 
been so rapid and colossal that we were wholly una- 
ble to create the individual capital necessary to sup- 
ply the needs of industry. Consequently the corpo- 
rate means of capitalizing, that through this means 
European wealth as well as the scattered pennies of 
our own people could be utilized to make possible the 
great railroad and other undertakings in this country, 
which have no parallel in any other part of the world. 
Had we been compelled to wait for the development of 
individual capital in the non-corporate form, this devel- 
opment would probably have been delayed half a centu- 
ry. Corporations, therefore, are peculiarly American 
institutions, not because they contain any inferior ele- 
ment, but because they are the utilization of the co- 
operative spirit made necessary by our exceptionally 
rapid industrial progress. 

It is the universal testimony of history, that the 
aggregation of capital is indispensable to modern 
progress. There is no phase of industrial progress 
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which has taken place without it. In those countries 
where the least concentration of capital has occurred, 
civilization is most backward, and progress most 
sluggish. So, too, of industries. Those industries in 
the most advanced countries which have participated 
least in the concentration of capital, have made the 
least progress. Their progress has been less, both 
in the use of wealth-cheapening methods and in the 
social effect upon the population. There is no phase 
of industrial life anywhere, in any country, that does 
noi reveal this characteristic—witness the Southern 
States. 

During the last twenty years, however, a new phase 
of the corporate form of industrial organization has 
appeared, viz, the Trust. Properly speaking, the 
trust is simply a larger form of corporation. It is 
the integration of smaller corporations into one en- 
terprise, in the same way that the corporation was 
the integration of individuals into one enterprise. It 
is against this last form that public suspicion is now 
directed, and legislation in many of the States is being 
asked for and enacted. It is important in this con- 
nection to say that trusts proper, z. ¢., the concentra- 
tion of capital into productive corporations, are not 
to be confounded with mere trade agreements, like 
the steel combine, the nail combine, the copper com- 
bine, wheat corners, etc., whose only effect is to put 
up or keepup prices. Such combines are not an in- 
creased concentration of productive power, but only 
an increased unanimity among the sellers of products 
to keep up, or put up prices. 

Among bona fide trusts, which are genuine inte- 
grations of capital into larger concerns for productive 
purposes, the opposite effect has been produced, viz., 
an improvement in the product and a lowering of the 
price. In speaking, therefore, of the large accumula- 
tions of capital, I wish always to be understood to 
mean large concentration of capital into one manage- 
ment for productive purposes. Among the conspicu- 
ous examples of this kind of aggregation are the 
Standard Oil Trust, the Sugar Trust, the Cottonseed 
Oil Trust. Ofa similar nature are the great railroad 
and telegraph corporations. 

The Standard Oil Company is probably the best 
example of the pure trust form of organization. It 
was the first in the field, has had the most abuse, 
lived the longest, and hence is the most representative. 
It was organized in 1872, ard prior to that time 
oil was poor and even dangerous to use. Calamities 
of exploding lamps were of universal and daily occur- 
rence. With the organization of the trust the capital 
that was previously scattered among a large number 
of small concerns was concentrated, and the expert 
knowledge of the best concern was applied to the 
methods of all. Immediately there began a series of 
experiments for improving the quality as well as reduc- 
ing the cost of refining and transporting oil. Among 

these economies was a syste.n of pipe lines, by which 
oil can be directly pumped from the wells to the re- 
fineries at the great centers. There are two such 
lines reaching New York, one each to Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Buffalo, Cleveland, Pittsburg and Chicago. 
This was a saving of over 50 per cent. in the cost of 
transportation, which nothing but a colossal aggre- 
gation of capital could have accomplished. 

In other departments of the business similar econ- 
omies have been developed. the 
manufacture of barrels, the cost has been reduced 
from $2.35 in 1872, to $1.25, or about 47 per cent., 
amounting to an aggregate of nearly $4,000,000 a 
year. Inthe manufacture of tin cans, a saving of 50 
per cent. has been made since 1874. 
pany uses about 30,000,000 tin cans a year, this econ- 
omy amounts to a saving of about $4,500,000 an- 
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nually. The same with wooden cases: where the 
price has been reduced from 20 to 13 cents 
since 1874, an actual saving of $1,250,000. As the 


result of these economies and improvements in the 
methods of refining, which the greater concentration 
of capital has made possible, the quality of oil has 
been immensely improved, the explosive element 
having been eliminated, and the illuminating quality 
greatly increased; and the price to the consumer has 
been reduced from 24 24-100 cents per gallon to 6% 
cents per gallon, or over 75 per cent. 

The Cottonseed Oil Trust is smaller and younger 
than the Standard Oil; but its effect on the price of 
the product is similar in character, if less in degree. 
When the Trust was organized, in 1884, the price of 
standard summer yellow oil was 47.8 cents per gal- 
lon, and during the twelve years it has been gradu- 
ally reduced until it is now 23.5 cents, a reduction of 
about 50 per cent, 
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The Sugar Trust, about which a good deal is now 
being said, was organized in the closing months of 
1887. In December of that year, granulated sugar was 
7 cents a pound; in February, 1897, it is 4.3 cents, a 
fall of over 39 per cent, 

The history of integrating numerous small concerns 
into large ones, in the matter of the telegraph in- 
dustry, shows similar results. Before this concen- 
tration took place, in 1866, it cost to send aten-word 
message from New York City to different Western 
points as follows: Chicago, $2.20, now 40 cents; St. 
Louis, $2.55, now 40 cents; New Orleans, $3.25, now 
60 cents; St. Paul, $2.25, now 50 cents; Cincinnati, 
$1.99, now 40 cents; Galveston, $5.50, now 75 cents; 
Minneapolis, $2.10, now 60 cents; Buffalo, 75 cents, 
now 25 cents; Washington, 75 cents, now 25 cents; 
San Francisco, $7.45, now $1; Oregon, $10.20, now 
$1; Washington Territory, $12, now $1. 

The concentration of capital, as represented in the 
great railroad system, shows similar results. In 1873 
there were 70,268 miles of railroad, which moved 188,- 
000,000 tons of freight, the cost of which was 2.210 
cents per ton per mile. In 1895, through this con- 
centrating policy, there were 181,021 miles of railroad, 
which moved 763,799,883 tons of freight, and charged 
the shippers only .839 of a cent per ton per mile, 
showing a reduction of over 50 per cent. in the cost of 
transportation during 22 years. Or, to state the re- 
sult in another way, since the organization of these 
large concerns, the purchasing power of wages, in 
their respective products, has increased as follows: 
telegraphing, 600 per cent.; petroleum, 300 per 
cent.; cottonseed oil, 100 per cent.; transportation, 
100 per cent., and sugar, 64 per cent. 

Without going further into details, it is manifest 
that in every line of production, where the aggrega- 
tion of capital has increased for permanent produc- 
tive purposes, the effect has been to improve the qual- 
ity of the services rendered and reduce the price to 
the public. But there are many other aspects of the 
subject in which the public is interested, besides the 
matter of prices and quantity of commodities. 
Among these are the effect on wages and the perma- 
nency of employment. 

With reference to wages the question is quite sim- 
ple. Itis such a well-known fact as only to need 
barely stating, that’ these ‘large concerns never tend 
to lower the wages in the industries in which they 
operate, but, on the contrary, always pay the highest 
prevailing wages. In all the industries where great 
concentration of capital has taken place, the wages 
have increased, except in particular instances where, 
through the introduction of machinery, a new class 
of labor has been employed, as substituting women 
for men and young people for adults, which has been 
something of a feature throughout the whole factory 
system. It is by this process that so many new occu- 
pations have been opened to women. 

The question of permanent employment is scarcely 
less important than that of wages. Indeed, the un- 
certainty of employment is one of the most baneful 
effects of modern industry. The introduction of new 
machinery and the tendency to overproduce and so 
glut the market, and finally compel temporary sus- 
pension, has been one of the constant sources of in- 
dustrial and social perturbation. The tendency of 
the concentration of productive capital is one of the 
most effective, if not the only means of remedying 
this constant social calamity. In th2 drst place, the 
larger the investment of capital the greater the loss 
from any interruption of productive activity. The 
expenses are so enormous that a short stoppage in 
many instances would more than neutralize the profits 
of a whole year. Consequently, the larger the 
concern the greater the effort made accurately to 
adjust its productive capacity to the market demand 
for its product, so as to avoid loss from interrup- 
tion. 

Industrial depression can never be eliminated until 
the relation of productive enterprise to consumption 
is reduced to some degree of inductive precision, 
which the small go-as-you-please producer can never 
do. The essential economic features of the large ag- 
gregations of capitalthen, are: (1) That by the use of 
larger and superior methods they improve the quality 
and reduce the price of commodities. (2) They are 
more favorable than smaller concerns to an increase 
in wages. (3) By introducing scientific precision 
into industry, they tend to increase the permanence 
of employment, and reduce the tendency to industrial 
depression. Manifestly, therefore, the tendency to 
large aggregations of capital in productive enter- 
prise, is economically sound, socially advantageous, 
and necessary to modern progress, 
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II, We now come to the second part of the ques- 
tion under discussion, viz.: Under what limitations 
this capitalistic aggregation should go on. , The lim- 
itations to economic development should always be 
economic rather than political or statutory. Statu- 
tory restrictions to the use of capital involve arbitrary 
and usually harmful hindrance, to the free mobility 
of economic forces. These restrictions are usually 
the result of an adverse public sentiment, created by 
the failure of the captains of industry to recognize 
their true economic relation tothe community. The 
concentration of capital, like the concentration of all 
power in society, involves the surrender of a certain 
amount of productive individuality in the community. 
This can never be justifiable, nor will it permanently 
be tolerated, except it results in giving to the com- 
munity a full equivalent in greater economic advan- 
tages. 

The economic law of permanent productive inte- 
gration is, that increased concentration of capital and 
power in fewer hands is economically justifiable and 
socially tolerable, only on the condition of improved 
services to the community, in better quality or lower 
prices of what is furnished. Profits are the legiti- 
mate reward of capitalistic enterprise; but they should 
always be obtained by exploiting nature through im- 
proved methods, and never by exploiting the com- 
munity through higher prices. The failure of 
capitalists to recognize this principle as the inexora- 
ble social law of their existence is sure to bring social 
antagonism which will result in some form of arbi- 
trary, uneconomic restrictions, detrimental alike to 
capital and the community. Capitalists who imagine 
that any amount of accumulated wealth can enable 
them to defy this social law are greatly mistaken, and 
sooner or later will have to pay the penalty by the 
arrest of their progress, if not by the entire dispos- 
session of their present industrial opportunities. 

The present anti-trust movement throughout the 
country isthe result of a disregard by capitalists of 
this economic law of productive integration. The 
uneconomic combines already referred to, which are 
a constant violation of this principle, coupled with 
other political and social disturbances, have tended 
to create a public’ sentiment against accumulated 
capital, fer se. As is always the case in social revolt, 
the genuine are arraigned with the spurious, and all 
are put under the ban. 

Any legal restrictions in the sense of limiting the 
amount of capital used by a single concern, would be 
a fatal obstruction to economic progress. Instead of 
applying arbitrary limitation to the aggregation of 
capital, the real reforms to be sought are in the edu- 
cation of the capitalist and the public, in regard to 
the true relation of capital to the community. First 
the capitalists must learn, or pay the penalty for their 
ignorance, that their right to concentrate must be 
paid for in improved services. It should be made a 
recognized principle among investors, that capitalis- 
tic integration is unsafe, unless accompanied by the 
assurance that it will render a perceptible benefit to 
the community. Not that the community should 
have all the gain, but it musthave some. The public 
should be educated; and here is the work of the press, 
to recognize the difference between genuine produc- 
tive integration, and mere price-raising agreements. 
All the influences of society should be made to support 
the former and discourage the latter. If this distinc- 
tion were clearly established by the press and the pub- 
lic, it would soon become a moral and social impossi- 
bility for industrial combination to occur, without 
giving the public improved services. 
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The Value of Trusts. 


BY OTIS KENDALL STUART. 


MANY persons now living can distinctly remember 
the time when a shoemaker depended for his existence 
upon the trade of those who lived in the neighborhood , 
of his shop. Not very long ago the inhabitants of 
every village raised most of the food they lived on, 
and the people of a large town or a city bought their 
supplies from butchers and farmers whose hands 
sowed the grain and killed the cattle the people ate. 
We of this generation look upon express trains and 
fast freights as such perfectly usual and natural ac- 
commodations that it is almost impossible for us to 
imagine the condition of business in the days of our 
grandfathers. In 1800, it cost more to carry a single- 
sheet letter from New York to Philadelphia than it 
now costs to carry a hundred weight of valuable mer- 
chandise; and this century was over ten years old 
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before a Pittsburg storekeeper could have a barrel of 
sugar hauled to him from tidewater, at Philadelphia, 
for less than ten dollars. Toa business man of these 
times it is curious, almost pathetic, to read Washing- 
ton’s letters to his London agents, or Franklin’s 
beautiful epistles to his foreign friends. Down to the 
year 1830 trade was very ‘‘local.’’ Then came the 
locomotive and—competition. When transportation 
was sO expensive, great producing and distributing 
centers were impossible. But the railroad drew the 
Alleghenies close to the Atlantic Ocean, and the 
steamship bound Europe to America, making time a 
commodity; and now no man ever thinks where his 
dinner or his hat came from. Immense manufactur- 
ing plants, with improved, automatic machinery, with 
division and subdivision of labor, with swift, efficient 
ways of handling products—elevators, chutes, side- 
tracks, electric tramways, etc.—can easily undersell 
the smaller operator at his own door, because freight 
rates are so low, and freight carriage so speedy, that 
the whole world is the market. 

That sudden expansion of business which the rail- 
road and the steamship rendered possible, and the 
fruit of which is the competitive system, has reacted 
most powerfully upon the railroad itself. Consider 
for a moment the process of railroad ‘‘ pooling’’—a 
process similar, in a general way, to trust-formation. 
The spirit of competition prompted the building of 
parallel lines of railway from and to great distributing 
centers; and these parallel lines find that in the strug- 
gle for traffic their freight rates are forced down to a 
point below the actual cost of transportation. In or- 
der not merely to reduce this cost to themselves, but 
also to raise rates high enough to meet their ex- 
penses, they are obliged to enter into agreements 
with one another, which fix charges to shippers and 
determine the percentages of freight each may carry. 
Here we have competition forcing men to trust-for- 
mation; and tho the antecedent conditions often have 
been purely artificial, the competitive system is re- 
sponsible for them, and it is with actual, existing 
conditions, whether natural or not, that the man of 
affairs has to deal. 

The ‘‘ pool” once formed, the business of railroad- 
ing is much simplified. Every shipper is assured of 
fairness in the freight rates he has to pay; unusually 
heavy traffic over a particular road may be relieved by 
shifting a part to another; the force of employés on 
all the parallel roads is reduced to a minimum, and so 
on. While freight reaches its destination more 
promptly, it costs the railroad less to handle it. The 
trust, the ‘* pool,” has facilitated the trade trans- 
actions of both the railroad and its patrons. 

A like simple analysis will show that the trust 
‘«makes sure the outlines of future business method.”’ 
That method cannot be competitive, because compe- 
tition, when pushed to its furthest extreme, wipes out 
profit. Wehave reached the phase in the present 
system of business when the attention must be riveted 
upon the selling of goods. This is exemplified in the 
monstrous growth of.advertising, in the wild hustle of 
the ‘‘drummer,’’ with his score of huge trunks, in 
the constant tendency of buyers to cheap products, in 
the coining of such singular phrases as ‘‘creating a 
market.’’ This doctrine has come to be believed; 
that if you can put the product on the market cheap 
énough, you can sell it, no matter what its quality. 
Demand is too often lost sight of in the transactions 
of the day; yet it is demand that the capitalist needs 
most to keep hiseye upon. The great industrial and 
commercial leaders of the times appreciate this fact; 
and they are the wise men who, in the face of popu- 
lar clamor and condemnation, are taking the next 
natural step in business—trust-formation. In their 
calculations demand is a factor of the first considera- 
tion. Given districts, States, nations, continents 
consume so much of this or that commodity, and 
produce so much ofanother. Statistics come to the ad- 
vanced capitalist’s aid and determine his investments. 
Throw interdependent industries into close relation- 
ship; bind them all together under one gigantic or- 
ganization and you can meet the demand to a hair. 
Anything less than meeting the demand is a loss to 
all; anything more is a waste and a loss to all. And 
with the trust system perfected, why ‘‘ work” the 
market. ‘‘Drummers’’ and advertising, tho neces- 
sary now, are wasteful, barbarous means of supply- 
ing demand. A rational view of business would 
show us that human powers should bz directed more 
universally to production and real distribution. The 
word ‘‘demand’”’ itself indicates that naturally the 
consumer would seek the producer, the buyer the 
seller. This must be the future business method. 
This is the radson d’étre of the trust; for the trust 
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can sell its produc:: with the least possible effort and 
expense. It is a conservator of energy and of wealth. 

Bagehot pointed out the fact that human affairs, 
society itself, tend always to jixzty—a rule which 
Emerson tells ws extends to a man’s very household; 
and Science, formulating the phenomena into a law, 
says that progress is simply that process by which an 
‘‘indefinite homogeneity passes to a definite hetero- 
geneity.” If we hold society to be an organism (as it 
most surely is), and judge the business tendencies of 
the times by this scientific standard, then the evolu- 
tion of the trust is a step in the evolution of the 
race. What could be more natural than that the 
Electric Trust should operate its own copper mines? 
Copper is as necessary to the electrical arts as the 
ether which transmits the magnetic stresses. And if 
the Electric Trust must use copper, why should it not 
mine it? Clearly the question is wholly one of de- 
mand. When a single industry has become so vast 
that its demand seriously affects the market value of 
a product, it is time for that industry to assume con- 
trol and ownership of the protuct. 

The shortest line from the rye field to the drunkard 
is through the perfect Whisky Trust—a trust that 
owns the fields, sows and reaps the grain, distils the 
spirit, barrels and bottles it, and retails it direct to 
the man who drinks it. The time is fast approach- 
ing when many industries may easily be combined 
into such great corporations, and when they are so 
combined the details of future commercial organiza- 
tion will be jired. Instead of a pencil manufactory 
here which buys its cedar and graphite, and another 
there which owns its own swamps and its own carbon 
deposits, there will be one Pencil Trust—a central 
power, with ramifications or arms stretching back- 
ward toward the forest and the mine, and forward to 
the user of the finished lead pencil. Instead of an 
‘indefinite homogeneity,” as under the present com- 
petitive system, there will be the well-defined trust, a 
highly organized, complex body of many parts and 
functions, a ‘‘ definite heterogeneity.’’ 

Then why the popular clamor against the trust? 
Why this bitter denunciation of newspaper and ros- 
trum, and even pulpit? Is it that the trust is a 
wasteful device? It has been shown that it is most 
economical and efficient—a conservator of energy and 
wealth. Is it that it can control the prices of prod- 
ucts? Not absolutely, but only partially—only so 
far as price is affected by cost of production and ex- 
pense of selling and distributing. Supply and demand 
will operate more surely under a trust system than 
under the competitive system, because demand can 
be more surely calculated, and supply more surely 
regulated by a single organization than by many. Is 
it, then, that the trust is not an advertiser? Let the 
newspapers answer. Or, finally, is it that the trust 
is immoral? Let us see. 

In the daily papers of Philadelphia there appeared, 
not long since, announcements by three leading retail 
dry-goods dealers of special sales of merchandise. In 
each announcement the article ‘‘stockings” was men- 
tioned, and of the grade that sold for twenty-five 
cents per pair each dealer said: ‘‘ Quality considered, 
these are the lowest priced hose ever offered to the 
people of this city."” Some weeks before these an- 
nouncements were made a pair of stockings had been 
purchased for twenty-five cents which actual compar- 
ison proved to be much superior to the qualities of 
those offered by the three dealers in their ‘‘ special 
sales.”’ 

One of these three dealers had announced, a few 
months before, a *‘ bargain’”’ sale of ladies’ handker- 
chiefs. On the day of this sale, at four o’clock in the 
afternoon (which is generally a very busy time with 
retailers of dry goods), there were more saleswomen 
behind the handkerchief bargain counter than pur- 
chasers in front of it; yet the next day this merchant 
apologized for the small space given to these goods, 
and said that the crowd of buyers who, the day be- 
fore, could not get waited on would now find addi- 
tional space and more saleswomen at their disposal! 

For years certain American manufacturers have 
been making, advertising and selling particular 
grades of pencils as ‘‘in every way equal, if not su- 
perior,’’ to certain other imported grades, The ver- 
dict of experts who tested samples of these two 
makes of pencils in my presence was unanimously and 
decidedly in favor of the foreign make, and a simple 
trial of the samples by any intelligent person will, must 
corroborate the testimony of the experts. 

Two makers of paper-box machinery build apparatus 
for doing the same kind of work. Each assures 
paper-box manufacturers generally that his appliance 
is the best ever designed for the purpose, Yet any 
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one with ordinary common sense can easily see, when 
once the machines are in operation, that one of them 
is stronger, simpler and more efficient than the 
other, 

It cannot be presumed that the three retail mer- 
chants first alluded to are ignorant of their business, 
since they are eminently successful traders. Nor is 
this a specially selected or isolated case. The same 
tone runs through many of their announcements, and 
the tone is not alone theirs; it is the keynote of hun- 
dreds of dealers throughout the land. That one of 
the three retailers who had the bargain sale of hand- 
kerchiefs intended to deceive the people. His first 
advertisement did not attract the buyers he expected; 
so he announced a heavy demand for the goods, say- 
ing the crowd was so large that he was caught un- 
awares, and—probably attained his object the next 
day. This trick, this falsehood, with variations, has 
been tried successfully many times. 

But why multiply either the examples or the com- 
ments upon them? While scanning the advertise- 
ments of the same dealer from day to day one won- 
ders how he can so often outdo himself. Judging 
from the announcements of large retailers, all prices 
must be falling with the most astounding rapidity. 
If these announcements may be regarded as evidence, 
it is high time to advocate trust-formation. But every 
woman who goes a-shopping takes the great retailers’ 
announcements not with a grain, but with a handful 
of salt; and if there isan art of selling, there is also 
an art of buying. ‘‘ Drummers” know what is meant 
by the inelegant but expressive slang ‘‘ bluff” and 
‘*jolly.’" The practice of exaggerated advertising 
has become so universal that mill operators, purchas- 
ing agents, and dealers generally, have settled down 
to the policy of buying only on ‘‘samples.” Itis a 
fact that the mails are constantly carrying to and fro 
millions of business lies. 

What is the meaning of this deluge of mendacity ? 

We often repeat the aphorism, ‘‘ Honesty is the best 
policy’’; but its truth depends upon definitions. If 
modern business success is real success, then the 
careers, the daily practices of many merchants re- 
fute the wisdom of the old saw. The truth is, that 
competition has driven men toa miserable scramble 
for orders. Every expedient that ingenuity can sug- 
gest must be used tosecure trade. The day has 
passed when the good product will sell itself. No 
very keen moral instinct is necessary to see that to 
sell poor goods when better can be sold is dishonest; 
yet the capitalist knows that poor goods and able man- 
agement are more profitable to him than better goods 
and poor management. When your competitor over- 
states his case, it is difficult to meet him with a calm 
recital of thefacts. Deception soon creeps in when 
man’s vital interests are at stake; and it is an easy 
step from exaggeration to falsehood. Competition 
has driven trade into the mire, forced men to exagger- 
ation, and from overstatement to the lie. Business 
men appreciate the duties Christian theology im- 
poses; but it is impossible to carry the Church, or 
even the social code into the commercial world. 
There is one moral code for the homeand another for 
the market. 

The supreme necessity, under the competitive sys- 
tem, is the sale of the product; and this is the prime 
object of the merchant's lie. The varied phenomena 
of business mendacity, the prevalence of which estab- 
lishes its value, is alone enough to prove that there 
must be a check to competition. Exaggeration and 
falsehood have not only become necessary habits, 
they have been systematized; and might be classified 
by the political economist. The merchant expects 
them in his brother-merchant, and society excuses 
them in the merchant himself. It is so essential that 
the product be sold that the world overlooks the 
means in contemplating the end. In the wild desire, 
born of the competitive spirit, for commercial and in- 
dustrial success, something more than supplying the 
demand is attempted. Men would create the market! 

Individualism and the competitive system have run 
their course. The recent history of prices, the terri- 
ble strike record, the rapid rise of gigantic corpora- 
tions, the constant upward tendency of ‘‘ expense ”’ 
—these prove that some way must be devised to rec- 
oncile the masses and the classes, to quiet the vast 
sea of unrest which boils and seethes beneath the sur- 
face of society; and in the interest of morality, if for 
no other reason, it is time to put a period to the pres- 
ent system of business. Let editors and ministers 
consider this new institution—the Trust—with calm- 
ness. We must all think less of the individuals who 
form them, and look more to the conditions out of 
which they spring and to which they lead, Undera 
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perfected system of trusts, where the demand is cal- 
culable, there could be no such fearful necessity for 
individual ‘‘success,” no such miserable scramble for 
orders, no such widespread mendacity. Men would 
see that to supply the demand, neither more nor less, 
is the true function of business. The genivses of 
commerce and finance could hold the forces of indus- 
try well in hand, and direct them intelligently to 
something better and nobler than mere individual 
success, as we now understand it. The preachers 
and teachers of the times could inspire men, as they 
now inspire women, with something of the enthusi- 
asm of their great, early forerunners, because men 
would be able to carry the Church code into the busi- 
ness world. The trust is not only the next natural 
step in business, it is a step in social evolution; the 
trust is not only a conservator of energy and of 
wealth, it is a conservator of morals and of religion. 


PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 


Sugar Trust Investigations. 
BY GEORGE J. MANSON, 


THERE have been three investigations of the so- 
called Sugar Trust, one made by a Committee of the 
Senate of New York, in 1888-’89, another by the Com- 
mittee on General Laws of the New York Senate, in 
1891, and another by a committee of the United 
States Senate, in 1894; a third investigation by a 
special committee of the New York Legislature has 
just closed. 

From the testimony given before these committees 
the officials of the trust claim that the organization 
was ormed under a trust deed, dated August 16th, 
1887. In substance that deed was an agreement be- 
tween the owners of all the shares of stock of a num- 
ber of sugar-refining companies doing business in the 
States of New York, Massachusetts, Maine, New 
Jersey, Missouri, Louisiana and California, by which 
they assigned their shares to certain trustees, in the 
deed of trust called, ‘‘trustees of the sugar refineries’ 
company,’ but since commonly known as ‘‘the 
Sugar Trust.’’ The shares of stock of the corpora- 
tions alone were transferred to the trustees, the cor- 
porations continuing to manage their respective prop- 
erties. These properties, in view of their probable earn- 
ing capacity, were estimated to be worth $50,000, 000, 
Five hundred thousand shares of stock were issued, 
for $100 each, the owners being entitled to share pro- 
portionately in the earnings received from the various 
corporations subject to the terms of the trust deed. 
The function of the trustees was simply to receive the 
earnings of the corporations and to distribute the 
moneys among the holders of trustees’ certificates. 
The Trust claimed that it was not a corporation; it 
was simply an association of persons acting as trustees 
forthe holders of the certificates. It denied that 
there was any distribution of profits among the cor- 
porations 

About a year after the execution of the trust deed 
the Attorney-General of New York brought an action 
on behalf of the People, against the North River 
Sugar Refining Company, one of the Trust’s corpo- 
rations, praying for a dissolution of that corporation, 
on the ground that it had entered into contractual 
relations with the other corporations and with the 
trustees, which were inconsistent with the independ- 
ence, which, under the law, manufacturing corpora- 
tions of the State were bound to maintain. The 
claim of the Attorney-General was upheld by the 
Court of Appeals. In June, 1890, immediately after 
the publication of this decision, the trustees and 
holders of certificates took the necessary technical 
legal proceedings for a reorganization. The Ameri- 
can Sugar Refining Company was incorporated under 
the laws of the State of New Jersey, with a capital of 
$50,000,000, of which $11,000 was, in the first in- 
stance, paid in in cash to comply with certain pro- 
visions of the laws of New Jersey. The trustees of 
the different corporations sold their respective prop- 
erties to the new company, the terms of transfer in- 
cluding the issue of $50,000,000 in the stock of the 
company to the Central Trust Company of New York, 
for distribution (one-half in preferred and one-half 
incommon stock), to the holders of the certificates 
of the American Sugar Refining Company which as- 
sumed the debts of the various corporations and 
issued to them certain bonds secured by a mortgage 
of its real property. 

The above paragraphs present an authoritative 
statement of the organization of the Sugar Trust, as 
explained by its officials. The opponents of the 
trust argued that the corporations which formed the 
trust ‘were, under the trust deed partners, which 
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relation was unlawful. The trust, censisting as it did 
of a number of trustees, was a voluntary corporation, 
non-incorporated; the trustees were the trust. Under 
the trust deed the trust issued to the stockholders of 
the respective companies their certificates, which 
represented the stock of the several corporations 
which had been assigned to the organization. These 
certificates, it was argued, represented the stock 
assigned to the trust and, in legal effect, were the 
same thing. It was shown that one witness, while 
acting as one ofthe trustees of the trust, dealt in the 
certificates, a thing which he had no right to do while 
acting in such capacity. 

It was shown that Mr. John E. Searles, the Secre- 
tary of the Sugar Trust, held all the stock of the North 
River Sugar Refining Company, having purchased it 
for $350,000. He received for the plant $700,000 in 
certificates of the Sugar Trust. Mr. Searles denies 
that the original companies received trust certificates 
for Ioo per cent. more than their properties were 
worth, altho this may have been true in regard to 
the North River Company. He says that there was 
no definite relation between the stock of the compa- 
nies that were purchased and the certificates that 
were given in exchange. Each property was simply 
estimated at its real value to the trust as a whole, 
without regard to its stock value. Inthe case of the 
North River Company they were only willing to sell 
for $350,000 cash, doubting the value of the trust 
certificates. Thereupon Mr. Searles says he bought 
the stock at that price and on those terms; in other 
words, purchased the right to get the $700,000 worth 
of Sugar Trust certificates. This opportunity was 
open to the representatives of all the companies. 

Mr. Searles has admitted that the total capital 
stock of all the companies that went into the trust 
was only about $7,000,000, and the Sugar Trust issued 
$50,000,000 on certificates; but he says that the actual 
value of the companies themselves was $50,000,000, 
less 15 per cent., which remained in the treasury of 
the company and was not issued, except to purchase 
new property. The property was taken at its esti- 
mated value, with the earning capacity, in view of the 
contemplated consolidation, added. 

On the other hand, it is argued that the issue of 
$50,000,000 of certificates shows that the trust was or- 
ganized for the purpose of speculation, a fact which is 
indicated by the inflated values placed upon the prop- 
erties of the constituent corporations upon which 
certificates were issued. 

Mr. Searles says that before the organization of the 

ust there were only one hundred, or less, stockhold- 
ers, while in January last dividend checks were sent 
to more than 9,000 persons. 

The trust officials say that the trust was not 
formed for the purpose of getting rid of free compe- 
tition in the sugar business, but to produce the arti- 
cle more economically than the separate companies 
had been able to produce it. They say that the price 
they fix for sugar is not the controlling price, except 
in so far that they fix a price so low that competitors 
cannot afford to sell it cheaper. They buy three- 
quarters of the total raw product in the United States, 
but they do not claim to fix the price of the product. 
Mr. Searles says: ‘‘ When we are not in the market 
our competitors have it to themselves.’’ Altho the 
price of sugar was very low in the years 1886 and 
1887, the trust officials say that those years were ab- 
normal, that the price was altogether too low; the 
ruinous competition that then prevailed would have 
been to the disadvantage of the consumer, crushing 
out the weaker refineries and placing the business in 
the hands of a very few people. The price of sugar 
during the nine years since that time, they say, is 
lower than the price during the nine years before. 
They say it is the policy of the company to make the 
price of sugar as low as possible, and makea profit, 
because it increases consumption, keeping the prod- 
uct slightly in advance of the consumption. Since 
the consolidation the wages of the workmen had gone 
up Io per cent. 

As already stated the American Sugar Refining 
Company is organized under the laws of the State of 

New Jersey. Previousto the legislative investigation 
of 1891, the company removed its books to Jersey City; 
and althothe committee caused a subpoena duces tecumto 
be served upon the president of the New Jersey cor- 
poration, commanding him to appear before the com- 
mittee and produce the books,’ he declined, claiming 
that he had no power todoso. An effort to secure 
them through the secretary and treasurer’ was also 
unsuccessful. It should be stated, however, that in 
the investigation by the Legislature this winter (on 
February 18th last), Mr. H. O. Havemeyer produced, 
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at the request of the committee, certain extracts from 
the company’s booksthat the committee had asked for. 
Mr. Havemeyer failed to produce the original deed of 
trust of the Sugar Trust, and the figures contained 
in it, showing the amount apportioned to each of the 
companies that became a part of the trust. Both Mr. 
Havemeyer and Mr. Searles testified that they did not 
know where the deed was. It is claimed that the 
company was incorporated under the laws of New 
Jersey with the idea of escaping the rigor of the laws 
ot New York, in three particulars: 1st, to escape tax- 
ation under the laws of this State; 2d, because under 
the laws of New Jersey the company could issue com- 
mon and preferred stock, which could not be done in 
New York; 3d, under the laws of New Jersey the 
new company could hold and own the stock of other 
companies, domestic or foreign, without restriction. 
Mr. Searles admitted in the recent investigation, 
that, under the laws of New Jersey, the compa- 
ny is not obliged to make any reports of its financial 
condition, and, as it isa New Jersey corporation, it 
is not compelled to make any reports to the State of 
New York. He says that the company made a re- 
port tothe stockholdersin 1892, which was published 
in all the newspapers. Mr. Theodore A. Havemeyer 
says that the company was organized in New Jersey 
because the expense of organization was far less, and 
the administration of the tax laws in that State was 
believed to be more liberal than under the laws of 
New York. In the investigation of 1891 it was 
found that the American Sugar Refining Company 
paid a tax of about $11,000, while, if organized under 
the laws of New York the tax would have been $62,- 
500. The Cotton Seed Oil Company, also incorpor- 
ated under the laws of ‘New Jersey, paid a tax of 
about $9,000, while in New York State it would have 
been about $40,000. 

It has been urged that foreign corporations doing 
business in this State should pay into the State treas- 
ury the same amount of tax that they pay upon incor- 
porating in any other State, or that they should pay 
a tax upontheir business done in the State; also that 
so-called trusts doing business in this State and hold- 
ing or owning the stock of other incorporated com- 
panies, should be required to keep their books of ac- 
counts in this State, or true copies thereof, which 
should be subject to examination by qualified account- 
tants, to be appointed by the Attorney-General of the 
State, whenever he shall desire so to do, and at the 
expense of such trust. 


New York City. 


The Socialist View of the Trust. 


BY DANIEL DE LEON, 


Eprror or ** THe Pgopve,”’? ORGAN OF THE SoctaAList LABor Party. 


Wuart is the Trust? 

The trust is essentially a tool of production. The 
difference between the trust and the oldest style of 
privately owned tool, seen now only in museums, is a 
difference, not of kind, but of degree. 

Man is a tool-using animal. The tool adds inches 
to his stature over nature by increasing the produc- 
tivity of his labor. Thesame instinct that led man to 
fashion the first tool pushes him on to improve it. 
The more perfect the instrument of production, the 
moreabundant are the fruits of labor. The trend of 
civilization is to render the product of labor so abun- 
dant that the burden of arduous toil, together with 
want or the fear of want, for the material necessaries 
of life may be lifted from the shoulders and the minds 
of man, and, thus raised above animal needs, his in- 
dividuality, his intellectual and moral faculties may 
have free play. The rungs of the ladder, up which 
man climbs toward civilization, are the ever more per- 
fect tools of production. 

The development of the tool, or instrument of pro- 
duction, is twofold. It gathers power individually; 
it also gathers power collectively, by concentration. 

The tool gathers power individually by keeping 
lively step with the discoveries of science and the 
maturing genius of man; the old handloom becomes 
a steam and Northrop loom; the old agricultural im- 
plements become steam plows, reapers and harvesters. 

The collective power, however, of the tool is gath- 
ered bya bitter experience. In the course of its 
growth, the tool encounters a serious obstacle, that 
threatens it with nullification. Its aim, the increase 
of the store of wealth, is for atime balked. The tool 
is a weapon against the foe of the race—foverty, 
The wastefulness of competition turns the weapon’s 
edge against itself. Only along and bitter experience 


taught the lesson and suggested the remedy—concen- 
The discovery once made, it points and 
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paves the way to further improvements. First is 
born the partnership of two individuals; then follows 
the partnership of two or more partnerships—the cor- 
poration; next appears the partnership of several cor- 
porations—the ¢rust. 

The trust is that doubly developed instrument of 
production that combines both the highest individ- 
ual and the highest collective development so far 
reached. It brings the productivity of human effort 
upto the highest point so far attained by the individ- 
ual perfection of the tool. As such, the trust raises 
man to giant’s stature over nature; it is a weapon 
that makes for civilization. But this is not the whole 
truth. : 

It is not over nature alone that the tool adds inches 
to the individual; it also adds inches to him over the 
toolless man. This pregnant socio-economic fact 
does not from the start manifest itself. 

So long as the tool is slight and simple, he who 
wants it can readily bring it forth by the direct appli- 
cation of his labor to nature, and thereby place him- 
self ona par with whomsoever already is in posses- 
sion of its equal. But the tool develops. Its devel- 
opment is not from within, liké organic matter. The 
feature of its development is the need and increasing 
need of other tools, besides increased powers of steam 
and electricity, to carve it out of nature with, and 
thus render it more potent by rendering it more 
fruitful. Thetool used in production presently needs 
two, three, four other tools to bring it forth. Even 
then its acquisition by individual man, to the end of 
enabling him to compete with those already in posses- 
sion of its like, may not be impossible, tho the process 
becomes harder by degrees. When, however, the 
tool has finally reached that individual perfection of 
a Northrop loom, a Mergenthaler typesetter, a hy- 
draulic press, a steam plow, reaper and binder, a 
Westinghouse electric engine, a cotton harvester, 
etc., and even long before that, none can any 
longer himself conjure forth its equal out of nature. 
When to this individual growth is coupled the col- 
lective development or concentration implied in the 
trust, free competition ceases de facto, whatever it 
may remain in theory. 

The trust is the highest form of collective develop- 
ment the tool can reach under the system of private 
ownership in the machinery of production. But the 
gigantic powers it wields over nature accrue to those 
only who hold it; to all others it becomes a scourge. 
As such, the trust blocks the nation’s path on its 
march to civilization. 

Once the tool has reached this stage, it stands 
transmuted into a social-industrial power that empha- 
sizes the changes which society has been undergoing 
since the privately owned tool first appeared, espe- 
cially since the time when it entered upon the period 
of its rapid development; it carries these changes 
further, and it forces to the fore a new social problem. 

We love to think that the Revolutionary fathers 
gave our people political freedom. They did not. 
The ballot was conditioned upon property qualifica- 
tions. This simple fact is of deep import in the 
study of the problem presented by the trust. 

Then the tool of production was slight; it was 
easily acquired; and, consequently, property was the 
ready reward of industry. At such a time the rdéle 
played by property was not yet manifest; indeed, it 
escaped the Revolutionary fathers, except the two 
wisest and most far-seeing of them all—Franklin and 
Madison. At that time, accordingly, economic issues 
were absent from our party platfurms; the people 
divided on issues essentially political. With the 
turning of the century a change comes over the sur- 
face; economic questions force themselves more and 

more to the front; they were prominent during the 
Jackson Administrations; they became dominant in 
the Harrison-Van Buren campaign; to-day they are 
the all-absorbing topic. This change in the physiog- 
nomy of our politics has followed closely, and has 
been brought on by the development of the tool under 
the system of private ownership. 

Competition is predicated upon the capacity of 
competitors to sell equally cheap; this capacity de- 
pends upon the power to produce with equal abun- 
dance, and this, in turn, is in direct ratio to the devel- 
opment of the tool. With the approach and appear- 
ance in the country’s industrial arena of a tool, pri- 
vately owned and so far developed that its creation 
by those without it was no longer feasible, these 
ceased to be qualified for the competitive warfare, 
and the common weal began to be differentiated into 
three hostile social classes: 

First, the Proletarzat—the wholly toolless class, 
who, no longer able to exercise their labor function 
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without access to tools not owned by themselves, 
are reduced to the level of merchandise, and com- 
pelled to sell their labor power in the labor market 
for a living. 

Second, the A/zdd/e Class—the class who, tho armed 
with tools sufficiently powerful to exclude the toolless 
class, find it harder and harder to hold their own in 
competition with the more powerful and ever-perfect- 
ing tools held by the class above; and, 

Third, the Cafétalist Class—the class who, pos- 
sessed of the prerequisites for successful competition, 
can shift work from their own to the shoulders of the 
proletariat; can live in idleness upon ‘‘ profits "—z. e., 
upon the difference between what their employés 
produce and the ‘‘wages” paid to them—~. ¢., the 
market price of labor; and can, with their more 
abundant and cheaper production, undersell the 
class below, and reduce it to the grade of proleta- 
rians. 

These class distinctions—proletarian dependence, 
deepening misery and increasing numbers; middle- 
class precariousness of existence, declining powers 
and ruin; capitalist idleness, swelling affluence and 
masterhood—together with the class conflicts into 
which capitalism casts society, long remained veiled. 
The trust rends the veil. The several views held on 
the trust are mainly the class-conscious expressions 
of the three hestile economic classes into which capi- 
talist society is divided, and which are shaken into 
class consciousness by the relentless logic of capital- 
ist development manifested in the appearance of the 
trust. 

The capitalist class seeks to uphold the trust in 
order to maintain its own class supremacy. Its spokes- 
men tire not truthfully to point out the inevitableness 
of concentration in productive powers, together with 
the advantages that flow therefrom in increased pro- 
duction and cheapness; they conceal, however, the 
blood that stains the trail of the trust, or even deny 
the existence of such by inundating the country with 
rosy statistics, gotten upto order, on the condition 
of the people. But—‘‘Meléora probant, deteriora 
seguuntur.” 

The middle class, tho itself ready to profit by the 
dependence of the toolless proletariat, is up in arms 
against the trust, whose superior power is crushing 
it. It chooses to see only the ravages wrought by the 
trust; it inveighs against ‘‘monopoly,’’ while it up- 
holds ‘‘capital”’; ignorant of the economico-juridic 
contradiction implied in such a position, it clamors 
for the overthrow of the ‘‘ monster,” or, at least, for 
the clipping of its wings; and lawyers who are not 
jurists, together with economists who are not scien- 
tists, encourage the folly with their twaddle. 

Lastly, goaded into mental activity by the smarts 
it suffers from the capitalist, and untrammeled by the 
class interests of the middle class, the class-conscious 
proletariat is pushed beyond both the conservatism of 
the former and the reactionary posture of the latter. 
Its class interests reveal to it the two leading fea- 
tures of the trust; the development by concentration 
of the tool, which makes for progress, and its system 
of private ownership, which blocks progress; its class 
interests make it aware of the contradiction, and di- 
rect it to save the good and permanent feature by 
strippling it of the evil and temporary one. The 
class-conscious proletariat pushes the evolutionary 
movement onward by straining for the public owner- 

ship of the trust. 

The ladder, up which mankind has been climbing 
toward civilization, the ever more powerful tool of 
production, is the storm center around which the 
modern social storm rages. 

The capitalist class seeks to keep it for its own ex- 
clusive use. 

The middle class seeks to break it down, thereby 
throwing civilization back. 

The proletariat seeks to preserve it and improve it, 
and to open it to all. 


New York Ciry. 


Our Washington Letter. 


BY JANET JENNINGS, 


ONCE every four years the change of Administra- 
tions would suggest the old cry of France: ‘ The King 
is dead ! Long live the King!” were it not that the 
American spirit of sincerity is one of real regret 
over the going out of friendships in which party lines 
have no place. It is the last week preceding inau- 
guration that is a study, for it is not until nearly the 
last moment that one fairly realizes the final step 
which takes out of power one Administration and 
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brings into poweranother. Preparations are most sig- 
nificant in and about the White House. Here the busy 
sound of the hammer and packing box tells the story 
of the departure of the retiring President, while nota 
stone’s throw across the grounds the builders make 
ready the grand stand for his successor, on the exact 
spot where he himself stood four years before. Then 
comes the great holiday—a brilliant pageant—the 
shifting of a scene or two, and the machinery of the 
new Administration is running. If this were all there 
would be little to regret. But back of it are the 
friendships worthy of being cherished and the asso- 
ciations to be held as pleasant memories. 

How much the social qualities of an Administration 


contribute to its success is never, fairly estimated. It © 


goes without saying that Mrs. Cleveland, as mistress 
of the White House, has filled her position with rare 
tact and discretion—no less so in the first term when 
a bride of twenty-one than in the second term, with 
more mature years and experience. The glamour of 
romance, the praise, flattery and admiration without 
stint in those first years, might well have turned an 
older and steadier head. That it all passed, leaving 
no impress on the young mistress of the White House, 
was the best evidence of her strong character and con- 
scientious aims. After three years, Mrs. Cleveland 
left the White House with frankly expressed regret, 
but absolutely unspoiled, and, if anything, more 
natural, and a stronger character. The secret of 
Mrs. Cleveland’s popularity was not altogether in her 
youth and winning smile, but in showing so plainly 
that she got as much pleasure out of shaking hands 
with the people as they did in getting ‘‘one more 
look” at her—accepting and appreciating the devo- 
tion of the public, simply and modestly, as a compli- 
ment to the President’s wife. ‘‘I understand it,’’ 
she said one day, after receiving a crowd of visiting 
strangers; ‘‘they want to see the President’s wife, 
just as I should, if I were visiting Washington.”’ 
That Mrs. Cleveland owed much to the good sense 
and judgment of the President is quite certain, and 
whenever in doubt she was guided by his advice or 
suggestion. As her senior by many years it was but 
natural that she should defer to him and therefore 
avoided mistakes possible under less favorable cir- 
cumstances. Mr. Cleveland, tho often called ‘‘ set” 
by the politicians, was quite content to accept the 
unwritten law of etiquet as handed down by his 
predecessors. No President ever made fewer inno- 
vations in regard to the social régime of an Adminis- 
tration. In his first term he followed pretty closely 
the official programs formulated by President Arthur, 
who was an accomplished host. Any disputed point 
of etiquet or vexed question of precedence he turned 
over to his Secretary of State, Mr. Bayard, also an 
accomplished host, and having large experience in 
official circles. And Mr. Cleveland in his first term 
had a Private Secretary, Colonel Lamont, who was 
invaluable in the knowledge of affairs. Thus the 
President, making no pretensions, wisely deferred to 
those better informed on these points than himself, 
steered clear of annoyances, and Mrs. Cleveland in 
turn deferred to her husband. 

Naturally, when Mrs. Cleveland returned the second 
time Mistress of the White House, there were doubts 
as to whether the life would be quite the same, for 
the novelty had passed with the praise and adula- 
tion of her firstexperience. But there was all the old 
charm of manner, the kindly spirit, the zest of en- 
joyment—never a sign of weariness or sense-of-duty 
air, but always the smiling, cordial welcome in 
pleasant word and hearty handclasp, which captivated 
the people at first, and won for her in official circles 
scores of friends and admirers. But there was far 
more, for along with the old fascination was the new, 
tender claim through the little children, and, as a 
devoted, sensible mother,- Mrs. Cleveland’s hold on 
the public was closer and stronger than ever. And 
there was a good deal of the same feeling for the 
President. It mattered not about the ups and downs 
of his Administration, differences of opinion, or the 
‘*smash up”’ of his party. From that point of view 
he was the President of the United States. From 
the other better and nearer side, he was Mr. Cleve- 
land, a devoted father, whose family life was like 
that of any well-ordered, simple American home, 
happier and brighter for the sweet voices of children 
and patter of little feet—aila sympathetic bond of that 
indefinable good-fellowship which makes the whole 
world kin, and into which no politics can ever enter. 
In the training of their children Mrs. Cleveland care- 
fully guarded against the dangers of environment, 
and held them strictly to the healthy atmosphere of 
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a quiet life, away from such flattery and attentions 
as would naturally turn their small heads, but giving 
them the daily companionship of other children, thus 
broadening and developing unselfish qualities. To 
this end Mrs. Cleveland had a little kindergartenall the 
winter until it was disbanded by the whooping cough, 
about a fortnight before they left the White House. 
Eight or ten little children of her friends were asked 
to join her own in a sunny room of the White House, 
where Miss Mary Willard, sister of Mrs. Cleveland’s 
school friend, Katherine Willard, now Mrs. William 
Baldwin, taught the little class. 

Mrs. Cleveland isa firm advocate of the kindergar- 
ten for the earliest training of children, and the best. 
The eldest of her little girls, Ruth, is even at this 
time but five and a half years, Esther three and a half, 
and Marion will be two years old next July. Sheisa 
little rosy-cheeked blonde, and the prettiest of the 
three. Notwo children in a family are more unlike, 
perhaps, than Ruth and Esther Cleveland. Ruth is 
very like her mother, growing more and more like 
Mrs. Cleveland in feature and expression, and in dis- 
position, family friends declare, is ‘‘her mother over 
again.” Ruth has no frivolity in her nature, but is 
quaint, thoughtful, conscientious, and tho scarcely 
two years older, shows a care-taking responsibility 
for Esther, that is pretty, but sometimes amusing; 
for Esther is the high-spirited member of the 
family, and possesses a little will of her 
own. In other words, Esther is neither polite nor 
persuasive; and when she says, ‘‘I won't,” that is the 
end of it so far as she is concerned. But to Ruth 
these ultimatums are often a source of anxiety which 
leads her to smooth things over, in a sisterly, peace- 
making spirit. It was soon after the kindergarten 
was well going, and the dozen little pupils were in 
their chairs one day, that Miss Willard asked some- 
thing of the class, all acquiescing but Esther, who 
said, promptly: ‘‘I won’t do it.” Ruth looked 
startled and distressed; but this made no impression 
on Esther, who repeated her decision: ‘‘I won’t do 
it.” Then Ruth turned her serious little face to their 
teacher, and said, with half-persuasive apology: 
‘But, Miss Mary, it isn’t so bad as if she said, ‘I 
won't be good,’ is it ?”’ 

In the dress of her little girls Mrs. Cleveland is as 
sensible as in other things, and their dress is simple 
and comfortable, with never a sign of fine lace or rich 
velvet, often seen on overdressed children, not al- 
ways of the rich, but those who can ill afford the ex- 
pense. 

As to the ‘‘ going out’’ of the Cabinet, it is no dis- 
paragement to the rest to say that the ‘‘ Carlisles’’ 
and ‘‘Lamonts” will be most missed; for they are 
best and longest known, Mr. Carlisle’s public life dat- 
ing back many years, when he entered the House of 
Representatives, was its very popular Speaker several 
terms, then passed from the House to the Senate, 
which he left four years ago for the Cabinet. Many 
people would be glad to see Mr. Carlisle return to the 
Senate, tho he himself declares he has no desire to go 
back, because, as the Senate now stands, he would be 
in such a helpless minority as to be of ‘‘no earthly 
account there.’’ 

No Secretary of War has been more popular among 
army people than Mr. Lamont, or has gone out of 
office leaving a greater number of personal friends. 
His straightforward, business methods, and just man- 
agement of his Department from the first, showed 
army men that he was the right man in the right 
place—a man of few words but thorough knowledge 
of the smallest details, invariably kind and curteous, 
and as approachable to the humblest clerk as to 
the highest officer. 

Mrs. Lamont is an accomplished hostess, a warm- 
hearted woman and loyal friend, who was not ambi- 
tions for official honors; and her regret on ‘‘ going 
out’’ is the regret of leaving friends, and she has 
many very sincere ones. Their house has been one 
of the truest hospitality, in giving enjoyment and 
making other people happy. They have four daugh- 
ters, the eldest sixteen, the youngest a baby of 
six months; arid they are all likely to be a fam- 
ily party for a few weeks’ visit South before 
settling down to private life. It is understood that 
the house occupied by Mr. and Mrs. Lamont will con- 
tinue a ‘‘Cabinet house,’’ until September at least ; 
as General and Mrs. Alger will retain it, and if they 
like it, will renew the lease. It is one of the roomy, 
old-fashioned houses on Lafayette Square, and was 
a ‘*Cabinet”” house in President Lincoln’s Admin- 
stration, when Mr. Welles, the Secretary of the 
Navy, lived there. 



















































































































WirTk the Arbitration Treaty on the shelf, the Bank- 
ruptcy bill and other méasures too far down the calen- 
dar to be reached before noon of March 4th, and with 
necessary appropriation bills before it, the Senate 
seemed to feel, last week, that it had time tospare for a 
campaign On the Cuban question. The debate sprang up 
while the Indian Appropriation bill was technically be- 
fore the Senate, on a resolution demanding of Spain the 
immediate and unconditional release of Julio Sanguily. 
The Cuban Senators painted in dark colors the cruelty 
and injustice of this man’s imprisonment, and the policy 
of the Administration was characterized in the severest 
terms. The debate was still more heated on the second 
day, when the news of his pardon was received. Some 
were even disposed to complain that a pardon instead 
of an unconditional release was granted; but Sanguily’s 
acknowledgment that the judgment and punishment 
were just, and that he was free, killed the interest 
in the question; and it was dropped with the feeling 
that the facts had proved to be inconvenient to the ar- 
dent champions of Cuba. The bill for an international 
‘monetary conference, which passed the Senate some 
time ago, was adopted by a large majority in the House. 
It authorizes but does not require President McKinley 
to ‘promote such a conference. Several Republicans, 
notably Johnson, of Indiana, Knox, of Massachusetts, 
and Quigg, of New York, strongly antagonized the idea 
of the bill and described it as chimerical. Mr. Dingley 
supported the bill for two reasons—because it was in 
direct fulfilment of the pledge made inthe Republican 
platform, and because its defeat, under the circum- 
‘stances, would do an injury to the Sound Money cause. 
Ata Sound Money dinner in this city a letter from Mr. 
McKinley was read, in which he declares that every 
obligation to our national creditors, expressed or im- 
plied, must be sacredly kept, and for earnest and fear- 
less advocacy of sound money. Notable in this connec- 
tion is a signed declaration by Senators and Represent- 
atives of Silver States in the Northwest in favor of a 
new Silver party. To make up for time lost in fruitless 
debate, the Senate was in session on Sunday, and 
passed, with amendments, the Sundry Civil Bill, which 
carries appropriations to the enormous amount of over 
fifty million dollars. The largest previous appropria- 
tion was for $35,000,000. It includes $17,000,000 for 
River and Harbor Improvement. 





THE report of the Venezuelan Commission was pre- 
sented to President Cleveland last week. In view ofthe 
fact that the question under dispute has already been 
arranged for by a treaty between Venezuela and Eng- 
land, the report presents no conclusions, but merely 
traverses the ground covered by the Commission in its 
examination of the question. It opens with the state- 
ment of the peculiar circumstances of its appointment 
and acordial recognition of the curtesy shown to it by 
both Governments, neither of which was under the 
slightest obligation to defer to its wishes in any degree. 
The work of the Commission commenced with an inves- 
tigation as to the geography of the question, and the re- 
port describes the situation somewhat in full, referring 
to the various treaties between the countries and outlin- 
ing the investigations which had already been made. 
Every effort was made to get at original documents, and 
with considerable success. Not only were the archives 
of Holland and of England as well as of Spain examined, 
but certain documents at Rome which bore upon the 
question were placed at their disposal. The result ofall 
this examination is to be set forth in four volumes; the 
first containing this report and several historical reports; 
the second, documents from the Dutch archives and 
miscellaneous documents furnished by the Venezuelan 
Government; the third, cartographical reports, and the 
fourth, an atlas comprising seventy-five maps. In con- 
clusion the report calls attention to the great service 
rendered by the appointment of the Commission, both in 
allaying excitement and inspiring confidence that the 
matter at issue would be decided in the light of an im- 
partial and just investigation, and in its contribution to 
the general subject of international arbitration. As the 
examination went on it became increasingly evident 
that there was no such absolute certainty of right on 
the part of either Government as to justify a forcible 
assertion of its claim, and that the question was really 
one calling for judicial examination and determination. 
Thus the work of the Commission has been a potent fac- 
tor in bringing the two nations into mutual consent to 
submit the matter in dispute to an arbitral tribunal, and 
this has given the impulse to the general agreement as 
tothe value of this method of settling international 
disputes. The report refers to this, and expresses the 
hope that the Commission has thus helped to the con- 
simmation of such a happy result generally as well as 
in respect to this particular dispute. 


In view of the fact that under the new constitution 
of this State the first separate municipal elections are 
io be held next November, a number of prominent citi- 
zens have united in forming an independent citizens’ 
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movement for the securing of the best municipal gov- 
ernment possible for this city, whether in its present 
limits or as the Greater New York. The officers to be 
chosen will be a Mayor, a District Attorney, a Comp- 
troller, a County Clerk, a Register, an Alderman anda 
President of the Board of Aldermen. In their declara- 
tion of principles they indorse separate municipal elec- 
tions and demand that the .administration of the city 
be entirely independent of national and State politics; 
the local officers to be chosen solely with reference to 
their qualifications. They affirm that no candidate 
should be nominated unless his character and record 
justify public confidence in his assurance that if elected 
he will not use his office or permit it to be used for the 
benefit of any political organization. Among special 
demands are, the impartial enforcement of the civil 
service requirements of the constitution, the owner- 
ship by the city of its franchises, and the granting of 
such for limited periods in order that increases 
of value shall accrue to the people; stringent super- 
vision of gas and railroad companies and all corpora- 
tions using city franchises; better rapid transit facili- 
ties; adequate school accommodation and the adoption 
of the best educational methods; the enforcement of the 
eight-hour labor law; the extension of the system of 
small parks, of the policy of putting the best pavements 
on the streets, and the establishment of baths and lava- 
tories; also the improvement and better sanitation of 
tenement houses. A form of acceptance of these prin- 
ciples has been presented and has been signed by a 
large number of representative men of different profes- 
sions and lines of business, as well as several offices in 
the Labor Unions. 


THE fighting in Cuba the past week or two has been 
of the usual inconclusive kind. Spanish reports claim 
victories, and Cuban reports convert Spanish victories 
into defeats. The Cuban General Rivera says Weyler’s 
pacification of Pinar del Rio left the insurgents in pos- 
session of the hills where the Spanish forces did not 
venture to attack them. The Captain-General has been 
trying to corner General Gomez, but unsuccessfully. 
The latter, who knows how to divide his forces and 
elude attack, is said to be making his way west again 
from the province of Santa Clara. The most interest- 
ing Cuban news has been that relating to the cases of 
the Cuban prisoners, Sanguily, Scovel, Ruiz, Aguirre 
and others, and the sensational accounts of strained re- 
lations between our Consul-General Lee and Secretary 
Olney. General Lee had specially interested himself in 
the case of Ruiz, who died in prison in Guanabacoa as 
the result, it is alleged, of Spanish blows. Ruiz was 
an American citizen, and when our representative en- 
deavored’ to inquire into the matter he was balked. He 
made, it is said, an energetic representation to our 
Government and, losing patience with Spanish evasions 
and delays, desired authority to proceed energetically 
and of prompt and full support. He is credited with a 
threat that he would resign, and Secretary Olney is 
credited with sending in reply a sharp reprimand. 
Whatever the facts may be General Lee remains and 
is likely to remain in Cuba, the Spanish Government 
has promised a full investigation into the circumstances 
of Ruiz’s death and the punishment of those guilty of 
any cruelty toward him, and has released another Ameri- 
can named Scott. Julio Sanguily, confined two years,was 
pardoned by the Queen just as the Senate was about to 
propose energetic action, and he is now inthis country. 
The Cuban correspondent of £/ Liberal of Madrid, who 
has come to this country ona brief visit, says Weyler is 
the ‘‘ butcher’’ which Americans have called him and 
that he is not gaining in his campaigns against the in- 
surgents. Rumors of the Captain-General’s resignation 
are again revived. 





Tue European situation grows more and more com- 
plicated. The only clear, positive statement of the 
week has been that by Lord Salisbury in the House of 
Lords. In response to a request by Lord Dunraven for 
information as to the exact situation in Crete, the Pre- 
mier said that the English representatives at the cap- 
itals of Europe had received the following instructions: 

‘“‘ Inform the Government to which you are accredited 
that her Majesty’s Government propose to make the fol- 
lowing declaration of the policy they intend to pursue, 
which they believe to be in accordance with that of their 
allies: 3 


‘“‘ First. That the establishment of administrative auton-— 


omy in Crete is necessary to the termination of interna- 
tional occupation of that island; 

‘* Second. That subject to such system of administrative 
autonomy, Crete ought to remain a portion of the Turkish 
Empire; 

‘“ Third. That the Governments of Turkey and Greece 
ought to be informed of this resolution; 

“ Fourth. That, if either Turkey or Greece should per- 
sist in a refusal, when required to withdraw her naval and 
inilitary forces from the island, the Powers should impose 
their decision by force.” 

In commenting upon this he referred to Samos and Ser- 
via as illustrations of what autonomy meant, and inti- 
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mated that it did not necessarily mean that the Turkish 
troops would be withdrawn immediately, altho the 
Greek troops must retire at once. This has raised the 
sharpest discussion everywhere. In France and Italy 
popular feeling is rising very high, and any action 
against Greece would almost certainly be followed by a 
downfall of the present Governments. Signor Crispi, 
especially, isspeaking in the most emphatic way against 
any effort to retain Crete even for a time under the bar- 
barism of Turkish rule. In England the Liberals are 
keeping quiet; but Mr. Gladstone’s letters and William 
Watson’s stanzas express the popular feeling, and it is 
considered improbable that English ships will be used 
again to repress Greeks or Cretans. Meanwhile Russia 
has apparently taken sides definitely against Greece, 
insisting that she withd.aw at once, and in this has the 
support of both Germany and Austria, the former cor- 
dial, the latter somewhat sulky, unwilling thus to ac- 
knowledge Russian hegemony in the Balkan Peninsula. 


As was to be expected, the action of Europe has 
raised a storm of indignation in Greece and Crete. The 
Cretans declare they will have noautonomy, only union 
with Greece, and the Greeks affirm that they will never 
withdraw and leave their brethren to the tender mer- 
cies of the Turks. There are renewed reports that 
King George will abdicate in case the Powers insist 
upon aggressive action against his kingdom. In Crete 
the situation remains about the same. There are con- 
stant conflicts between the Christians and the Moslems, 
with a steady advance on the part of the former. The 
Turks, however, are apparently taking courage from 
the course of Europe, and showing more disposition to 
assume the aggressive. The fleets are still at Canea, 
but have done nothing. The burning of the Turkish 
Governor’s palace in Canea raised some excitement, but 
was apparently purely accidental, and occasioned no 
special disturbance. In the Balkan peninsula affairs 
are moving rapidly. King Alexander, of Servia, has 
left Belgrade for a conference with Prince Ferdinand, 
of Bulgaria, and all through Macedonia there are re- 
ports of preparation for revolt. The Turkish Govern- 
ment is making every effort to prepare for war. Troops 
are being hurried to Salonica from Thessaly, and the fleet 
is being put in as good order as possible. The Sultan 
announces now that he will not accept Cretan autonomy 
but will fight for the integrity of his Empire. His 
ability in this line is indicated by the report from Salon- 
ica that the troops are well armed and apparently in 
good condition. In Constantinople everything is quiet, 
altho there is much excitement and great tension of 
feeling. 


THE twenty-fifth anniversary of the reign of King Oscar 
of Sweden is to be celebrated this year in Stockholm by 
the fourth national exhibition. Sweden, Norway, Den- 
mark, Finland and Russia are the most interested par- 
ticipants, tho nearly all the European nations as well 
as the United States are expected to lend exhibits. 
The chairman of the Central Committee is the Crown 
Prince, and that of the art exhibition is Prince Eugene. 
Already most of the important buildings have been 
erected,and plans have been devised for insuring a 
pleasant impression for visitors and affording themevery 
comfort. The exhibition will open on the fifteenth 
of May and continue about six months. The promoters 
are sanguine of a large American attendance, and spe- 
cial rates and excursions will be offered to those who 
are planning trips abroad for the coming season. An 
idea of the rapid economic development of Sweden 
during the present reign is obtained from the following 
facts: The principal industry is and always has been 
agriculture. During the past twenty-five years over 
three million acres of unimproved land have been 
brought under cultivation, and the grain and fodder 
crops have increased by one-third. The products of 
dairy farming have multiplied by five, and the numbers 
of hogs and cows have doubled. The export of timber 
has grown so that now Sweden is the first wood export- 
ing country in the world, and her sawmills (which are 
the largest) employ over 25,000 men. The iron mines 
which thirty years ago produced 500,000 tons now 
yield 2,000,000, while the production of steel has multi- 
plied 23 times. The railroads have increased their 
mileage from 932 to 6,214, and the telephone lines are 
surpassed in Europe by only those of the German Em- 
pire. The savings banks’ deposits show a gain of over 
$83,000,000, and the increased per capita consumption of 
wheat, rye and sugar are tokens of the greater pros- 
perity. At present the total production of all indus- 
tries except dairies and sawmills is estimated at $107,- 
200,000 a year, which twenty-five years ago was one- 
fourth as much, and the value of all imports is reckoned 
at $187,600,000, a gain of over $100,000,000. 


WHILE attention has been drawn so closely to the 
troubles in Crete the situation in Asiatic Turkey has 
grown really no better. In some respects it is worse; 


for as the weeks have gone by what little was laid up 
has been used, and the suffering has been increased on 
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every hand. Whatever funds have been received in the 
different sections have been applied chiefly to the pres- 
ervation of life. The supply of material has had to be 
given up in many,cases, and only so much of food has 
been given as was absolutely essential to prevent star- 
vation. In the Van region considerable aid has been 
given by the English Consul, who has himself distrib- 
uted the funds throughout the smaller villages, and is 
making an effort to secure cattle to replace those that 
were stolen, and thus enable the villagers to sow spring 
grain. Special attention has been paid also to the sub- 
ject of the support of orphans, and considerable dona- 
tions have gone from Europe as well as from this coun- 
try, anda large number of bcys and girls who during 
the past year have lost one or both parents are 
being cared for. Insome cases children too small to be 
received into the orphanages are placed with widows, 
who are so situated that they can properly care for 
them. All are looking forward somewhat anxiously to 
thesummer. The reports from Persia are not reassur- 
ing. Groups of Armenians are gathering, and there 
are scarcely veiled threats of another outbreak similar 
to that at Van last June. It is to be remembered that 
some months ago the Revolutionary Committee an- 
nounced that they would keep quiet for a certain num- 
ber of months, and that if by that time there was no 
prospect of great improvement they would make an- 
other onslaught. While no overt action has yet been 
taken and no open threat has been made of late, there 
are many indications that preparations are being made 
for an outbreak of some sort, tho just where is not evi- 
dent. Should this occur there will be need of all the 
assistance that Americans can give. It is gratifying to 
know that the plans made by the National Armenian 
Relief Committee have been in a very marked degree 
successful. 


WHILE the Parliamentary Committee, in London, is 
trying to extract, by close questioning, further infor- 
mation from Mr. Rhodes,the ex-Premier of South Africa, 
the Volksraad of the Transvaal Republic is adopting 
extraordinary measures to protect the Republic from 
designs of this arch-enemy. The bill which President 
Kriiger deems necessary to put the judges of the High 
Court beyond the influence of Mr. Rhedes,makes it sub- 
ordinate to the executive in certain matters, and allows 
the Volksraad to confiscate property without compen- 
sation. Mr. Chamberlain seems to think that the rights 
of British subjects are threatened by it, and he inti- 
mates that England will know how to protect them. It 
is said that the measure, against which the judges 
have protested as destroying the independence of the 
court, arose in this way: An American named Brown 
got possession of a farm, which was proclaimed open 
for mining, in strict accordance with law. When it was 
found that it was worth $1,500,000, the Volksraad passed 
a law nullifying the claim. On appeal to the High 
Court this law was pronounced unconstitutional. Hence 
the action of the Volksraad depriving the court of the 
power of overruling any statute. The situation in 
the Transvaal is threatening. Little of impor- 
tance in addition to what was contained in Mr. 
Rhodes’s statement has been obtained from him. 
He admitted that information of the raid was given by 
him to his London agent whocommunicated it to certain 
persons in England whom he refused to name. He 
said if his plan had succeeded South Africa would have 
been united, and he believed that another decade will 
see the union accomplished. Referring to the English- 
men in Johannisburg, he said they have no rights and 
‘“no body of Englishmen will ever remain in any place 
for any period without insisting upon their civil 
rights.” He gave as one of his reasons for believing 
that the Transvaal had been likely to pass under the 
control of Germany a statement by President Kriiger, in 
1895, that England had relinquished her suzerainty over 
the Republic and he had made a treaty with Germany 
so that if one nation tried to kick the [ransvaalers an- 
other nation would defend them. The Prince of Wales 
has shown Mr. Rhodes marked favor in public, and the 
latter seems very confident that he will come out all 
right. 


WE are constantly learning of Russian development in 
the East. It has long been evident that there was some 
understanding with Japan as to Korea; but now we have 
a definite treaty based upon a convention signed last 
year when Marshal Yamagata was in Russia. Accord- 
ing to it both Powers are to station a limited force of 
troops in Korea for the protection of the Russian and 
Japanese settlements inthat country. They also agree 
to assist the Government of Korea financially, and 
Russia undertakes to construct and maintain a line of 
telegraphic communication with Seoul, the Korean cap- 
ital. All this, it appears, has been known for some 
time to the Germans, and probably also to the English, 
One result has been the return of the King to his palace 
from the Russian Embassy. More important still is the 
direct snub to England who is left out of notice en- 
tirely. The general control of the telegraph lines in 
Korea will still remain with the Japanese, the only 
exception being the one to Seoul which Russia is to 
construct. 
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BY SOPHIA ANTOINETTE WALKER. 


“Gop sometimes granteth unto a man to learn and know 
how to make a thing, the like whereof in his day no other 
can contrive; and perhaps for a long time none hath been 
before him, and after him another cometh not soon.” 


These quaint and pious words of the early sixteenth 
century the world to-day applies to their writer, Al- 
brecht Diirer, of Nuremberg, who is reckoned with 
Raphael and Rembrandt among the three greatest ar- 
tists the world has known. 

In 1888 a notable exhibition of the engraved work of 
Diirer was held in the Boston Art Museum, arranged 
by its curator of prints, Mr. Koehler. The same learned 
gentleman cataloged the still finer collection shown in 
February at the Grolier Club of New York, and is the 
author of the Diirer book which is to add another to 
the unique publications bearing the Club imprint. 
Every one of ‘the one hundred andtwo metal plates 
indisputably attributed to Diirer was represented 
at the Grolier, many of them by several fine impres- 
sions,and only one of them, the ‘‘St. Veronica with 
the Sudarium,’’ by photogravure reproduction and 
copy only. The gallery was so filled by these im- 
pressions and by proofs of disputed plates, illus- 
trative engravings and biographical photography as 
to give an idea of the prodigious productive energy of 
the artist. And when it is recollected that Diirer is even 
better known as an engraver on wood than on copper, 
that he was the first to regard landscape as worthy by 
itself of artistic treatment, that he had unrivaled dex- 
terity and invention in ornamental design, and that his 
portraits and his rare great religious paintings are the 
pride of European galleries, we begin to realize the 
great life work of which the Grolier impressions form 
only a part. 

Diirer was born in 1471. His father was a goldsmith. 
All the early engravers upon copper began as gold- 
smiths; in fact, until the middle of the fourteenth cen- 
tury there was no guild of painters with which they 
could be associated, and they were reckoned with gold- 
smiths, glassblowers or barbers. Nuremberg had one 
artist, named Wolgemut, when Diirer was a boy, to 
whom he was apprenticed, and at nineteen he started 
away onhis Wunderjahr, perhaps doing a little business 
for his godfather Koberger, the first great publisher, on 
the way. He probably went first to the Schongauer 
school of engraving at Colmar, to Basle and Stras- 
bourg, where he made some wood engravings as illus- 
trations, and then on to Venice, where the Bellinis were 
the chief power in painting, beginning the-era of glory 
of the Venetian school which was to culminate in Gior- 
gione and Titian. In this last city a minor painter gave 
him a half-glimpse of the rules of proportion of the 


- male and female figures which Diirer would rather have 


had fully explained than to have received a kingdom; 
and he was profoundly impressed there by the powerful 
tempera painting of Mantegna, and by that artist’s tre- 
mendous engravings, of which ne took specimens and 
copies: back to Germany. On the way he exercised 
himself in the new art of rapid sketching—possibly he 
was the very first artist to carry sketch-book and 
brushes in the wallet, and he brought home sketches of 
wall-girt towns, quarries, trees, and all things that struck 
his notice, lightly washed in with water colors, some- 
times on vellum, and highly finished with a kind of vivid 
gouache. 

Reproductions of these sketches are accessible, 
thanks to the Government Printing Office of Berlin. 
Called home to marry by his father, he came an artist at 
heart with powers of observation trained, with a knowl- 
edge of the principles of famous painters and engrav- 
ers of the world, and with a store of sketch notes of the 
curves of plants and of bursting blossoms, the shimmer 
of still water in a pool, or the texture of a butterfly’s 
wing to form the 7raumwerk with which he adorned 
and completed his engravings. Nuremberg was not 
then an artistic city and gave him little support. His 
wife probably sold his engravings in a booth at the 
fairs, as others sold gingernuts—a set of ‘‘ The Little 
Passion on Copper,’’ sixteen engravings for $5 by 
wholesale, ‘‘ Adamand Eve” at retail, $1.67 each. Both 
Venice and Antwerp offered him, in the ripeness of his 
fame, a house, an ample pension and many honors; but 
he was faithful to his ungrateful native town which 
promptly, as occasion offered, sold for-money all the art 
treasures of which he left her possessed at his death in 
1528. 

To return to the engravings of the Grolier Club, most 
of them are executed by the burin after the somewhat 
hard, clear, Schongauer goldsmiths’ method. Diirer 
tried ‘‘dry-point’’; but he had no use for its chiaros- 
curo effects, and impressions of only four such plates re- 
main. His etchings upon iron, hardly more numerous, 
were simply a natural development of the ornamental 
etching upon armor, of which several examples of the 
fifteenth century have come downto us. He evidently 
considered this a cheap and easy process for subjects of 
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the commoner order. One of these etchings, called 
‘‘ The Cannon,” 1518, shows five Turks lodking respect- 
fully at a large field piece. The Eastern question was 
evidently then agitating Germany, as the first siege 
of Vienna by the Turks occurred only eleven years 
later. 7 

In his burin work on copper, the subjects that he 
loved were those which allowed him to pursue his 
studies of ideal proportions for the nude. To modern 
eyes such a one as the big ‘‘ Nemesis ”’ or-‘‘ Fortune,’”’ 
a double title which indicates the confusion of the Teu- 
tonic mind at that time in matters of mythologic lore, 
walking nude through the clouds over the Pegnitz 
Riveras it flows toward Nuremberg,a cap and a bridle 
in her hands, seems repulsively ugly. But even here 
the aiveté and knowledge so strangely commingled, 
and the picturesqueness and freedom of the drawing, 
exercise a singular fascination. This plate is especially 
interesting to artist-engravers, as it shows a dotted out- 
line of clouds afterward changed for another and not 
erased. He seldom made beautiful features, and where 
we find a sweet Madonna face we feel that he has had 
an Italian drawing before his eyes. 

An interesting part of the exhibition was the illustra- 
tion of effects produced from the same plate in the same 
state by the use of different inks, or on different papers, 
or more or less clean wiped, or ‘‘ smudged ”’ (tinted by 
accident), or ‘‘ tinted.” 

Tinting as an artistic method of expression grew up 
under Diirer, from the accidents of smudging brought 
under control. “Among the supplementary illustrations 
is a set of prints from an original etching by Mr. 
Stephen Parrish, showing all the ways known to mod- 
ern printers, including the nineteenth century inven- 
tion of ‘‘retroussage’’; that is, the spreading of the 
ink between the lines by playing over the plate with a 
soft rag after the surface has been wiped. The “sil- 
very’’ Diirer prints Mr. Koehler finds were produced 
when a more delicate ink was used and then wiped out 
very thoroughly. 

Two engravings of the Cardinal of Brandenburg, 
who, on receiving authorization from the Pope to sell 
indulgences for half the profits, chose Tetzel as his 
agent and aroused the ire of Luther and the Reforma- 
tion; one of Frederic the Wise, Elector of Saxony, and 
portraits of Melanchthon,Erasmus and Pirkheimer,show 
the intimate connection of Diirer with the stirring times 
in which he lived—times tending rather to lead men 
away from than toward art. 





The fine exhibition of the Architectural League at the 
Fine Arts Building continues until March 13th. It is 
free every day but Tuesdays and Thursdays. There 
will be ‘free illustrated lectures at 8:15 on March 3d and 
roth. 


New York City. 


Science. 


A FEW years ago THE INDEPENDENT published an ex- 
haustive article prepared by a prominent vegetable 
biologist, showing by numerous illustrations that an 
old idea derived from a single case in the animal world, 
that hybrids were sterile, was utterly without founda- 
tion. There are races of plants that are known not to 
be hybrids that are sterile to a great extent, and the 
sterility in the cases quoted is to be attributed to func- 
tional disturbances, in which hybridism in the special 
cases chances to be but an incident. For all the facts 
that have been adduced to show that, as a general rule, 
hybrids are no more sterile than species in their nor- 
mal condition; the production of leading biological 
authors abound with positive assertions of cases of 
hybridity, with nothing but comparative infertility in 
connection with some slight change in form, to warrant 
the positive assertion. Those who contend for the fal- 
lacy of this rule of sterility as determining hybrid 
origin, point in these days tothe innumerable number 
of hybrid forms of Begonia in our gardens, obtained in 
many cases from the most diversely formed species, but 
which are all as fertile as any of the original parent 
species. Buta much better illustration is referred to by 
the hybridization of two distinct genera of plants, belong- 
ing to the natural order of Gesneracee, Gloxinia and 
Streptocarpus. Not even the most conservative botanist, 
fond of consolidating rather than founding genera, 
would for a moment think of considering these two 
genera as having aclose relationship. But a whole 
race of beautiful hybrids have been obtained by florists 
between these two. and these hybrids are justas fertile 
as the originals, furnishing of themselves seedlings 
which the original improvers are improving on. Some 
authors and lecturers on scientific subjects are fond of 
referring to historical errors, and errors in philosophy 
and other branches of human intelligence, as having 
resulted from the lack of scientific training, and the 
neglect of a close observation of the working of nature. 
But facts such as these drawn from the history 
of biological science, only goes to show the wis- 
dom of those living in glass houses not throwing 
stones. 
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The Best Plan. 


Gop’s ambitions for us are greater than ours for 
ourselves. He always does the best by us that he can. 
If we fail in attainment of the best, the trouble is not 
with him, but with us. That trouble is twofold: We 
fai] to understand God's plan, and thus work at cross- 
purposes with him; and when we do understand it, at 
least in a measure, we fail to use the means necessary 
to accomplish the end in view. 

God’s plan for us is that we should be made like 
him. That does not mean that we should be the 
same as he, but that, like him, we should have every 
faculty developed to its utmost, made complete. As 
the earthly parent wants the child to become a full- 
grown man or woman, complete in stature, intellec- 
tual ability, strength of character, so the Heavenly 
Father wants the sons and daughters of the Lord God 
Almighty to attain unto the ‘‘ measure of the stature 
of the fulness of Christ.’’ Each, however, recognizes 
diversities of gifts. The boy that would make a first- 
class mechanic will make a poor lawyer; the success- 
ful teacher a very inefficient apostle. Right here is 
where multitudes make a mistake, and a most serious 
one. They imagine that one sphere is more 
honorable than another, and hence, instead of de- 
veloping what is in them they wish very hard to bring 
out something that is not there at all. They try to 
make an elm grow from an acorn, or an apple tree 
froma pear seed. The first thing for every Christian 
to learn is that his likeness to Christ is to be meas- 
ured not by the attainments of somebody else, but by 
the capabilities of his own character; that his position 
in the kingdom of Heaven is dependent, -not upon 
his position here, but upon his usefulness for the ad- 
vancement of that kingdom, and even more than that 
by his development‘of personal character. To be is 
far more important than to do, because it is its inev- 
itable antecedent. Noman can do Christ’s work un- 
til he lives Christ's life. 

But the difficulty is not ended with the perception 
of the plan. There are many who are perfectly will- 
ing to do whatever God wants of them and are sin- 
cerely anxious to develop the highest grade of per- 
sonal character, but faii both in attainment and in 
doing, because they do not, so to speak, keep up 
with God. ‘‘My Father worketh even until now and 
I work,’” was Christ’s answer to the Jews, and that 
ought to be the motto of every disciple. A great 
many seem to think that for them work is confined 
to employment. If they are not so situated that 
active employment is furnished them, they have 
nothing todo, Was Christ idle during those years 
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of youth and young manhood or those forty days in 
the desert? The hardest kind of work, and the work 
that in the sight of God tells most, is often, perhaps 
always, the work a man does in his own heart. It is 
work to learn patience and self-control. The faith 
that overcomes the world is often the result of a still 
greater victory over temptation and weakness, 
achieved not at one stroke but after a long and 
severe struggle in which every step of vantage ground 
has been contested. There is many a ‘‘shut-in” who 
is making greater advances, coming nearer to God’s 
ambition than those who seem to be achieving great 
things. Those also who accomplish the most do so 
by the most unintermitting effort. 

What we need most of all is to believe, and act 
upon the belief, that God’s plan for us is better 
than any that we can make for ourselves; but that 
that plan will depend for its success upon our con- 
stant effort. He will always furnish the means. the 
tools to work with; but we must dothe work. If we 
can realize this, then no position will seem small, no 
sphere of life circumscribed; because, whatever it is, 
it.gives us the opportunity to develop the best there 
isin us. If through our own negligence we throw 
away some of the best tools, then we must work the 
harder with what remains, and be sure even then that 
the result will be far beyond our greatest thought. 


President McKinley. 


OuR system of succession of rulers involves no 
break or jar even. Mr. Cleveland surrenders the 
Presidential trust at noon to-day and Mr. McKinley 
takes it up. The Government goes on just the same. 
There is no interregnum, and no revolution. Some 
policies will undergo no sensible change. There is 
not a definite Democratic foreign policy as opposed 
to a Republican foreign policy, and the outgoing Ad- 
ministration is at one with the incoming Administra- 
tion on the monetary question. Moreover, while 
Mr. Cleveland goes out without a party at his back, 
many of his warmest supporters were open advocates 
of the election of Mr. McKinley, and hailed his suc- 
cess as in part a vindication of Mr. Cleveland’s views. 
Thus, the Democrat elected in 1892 and the Repub- 
lican elected in 1896, tho they differ widely on the 
Tariff question, have more in common than Arthur 
had with Cleveland or Cleveland with Harrison. 

Mr. McKinley enters upon his term of office with 
large problems confronting him. He will need great 
wisdom and courage and patience to deal with them 
successfully. He will have a House of Representa- 
tives quick to respond to his settled policies, but he 
will have a Senate quite as ready to antagonize his 
views on the monetary problem as those of Mr. 
Cleveland. It will not be under full Republican con- 
trol, nor will it have a definite majority against free 
silver. Nor is it likely to be less demonstrative 
against a continuance of the present Cuban policy 
than the retiring Senate. What course will the new 
President pursue toward the Senate? There is no 
reason to believe that he will adopt the Morgan- 
Mills-Frye policy, or will allow the Executive De- 
partment to be coerced into recognition of belligerent 
or independent Cuban rights. For a few months, 
while the offices are being filled, he may count.on a 
degree of consideration; after that he must expect 
plenty of opposition from the Senate. He will be 
fortunate, indeed, if his Tariff policy, which he con- 
siders the most pressing matter, runs in reasonable 
time the gantlet of this very deliberative body. 

Nevertheless, Mr. McKinley will have iarge oppor- 
tunities for broad statesmanship. He is bent on re- 
storing the prosperity which the country used to en- 
joy, and there is nothing the country itself desires 
more ardently. Back of him stands, not only his 
own party, but many former Democrats. No Presi- 
dent ever went into office with so large a popular ma- 
jority.. The tide has already turned and business is 
recovering, the conditions of four years ago being ex- 
actly reversed. He is understood to favor not ex- 
treme, but moderate changes in the Wilson Tariff. 
Some of the reductions of that law will not be 
restored; some may be even still further reduced. 
Other rates will be increased so that a sufficient rev- 
enue will be secured and sufficient protection given to 
various industries. Conditions have changed since 
the McKinley Tariff was adopted, and a re-enactment 
of its schedules is not advocated by anybody. The 
Free Traders on the one hand and the extreme Pro- 
tectionists on the other are not relatively numerous, 
and if the golden mean can be reached by the new 
Administration it will undoubtedly have the warm ap- 
proval of the great majority of the people, 
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The monetary question will press for settlement the 
moment the matter of the revenues is settled. The 
new President has chosen for his Secretary of the 
Treasury a man who is well qualified to advise him 
wisely as to his policy respecting the currency. We 
trust that his message to the extra session of Con- 
gress soon to meet will propose that a strong com- 
mission be appointed to investigate and report for the 
action of the regular session next December. All 
good financiers agree that something must be done, 
and President McKinley will get much honor for his 
Administration, independently of party, if he guides 
this issue to a right settlement. 

The Presidency requires strong and steady quali- 
ties. Its duties are growing in magnitude and diffi- 
culty. Mr. McKinley appears to have ample physical 
strength for the strain, and he has a dignity and force 
of character which will tend to give high moral tone 
to his Administration, while his long and varied ex- 
perience in office, his ardent desire to do that which 
is right and best, and above all to serve the country, 
his devotion to Civil Service reform, and his habit of 
careful ‘deliberation, will be so many safeguards 
against serious blunders. The non-partisan merit 
system, which has been so carefully built up by his 
predecessors, and which is a protection, not only to 
the public service, but to the President himseif, has 
Mr. McKinley’s hearty approval; and the monster 
petition from Colorado, praying him to recall the last 
order extending it, will receive no more attention 
than would be given to requests to put pleas for Free 
Silver and Free Trade in his first Message. 

The new President enters upon his official duties 
with the best wishes of seventy millions of people, 
and with the-confidence of the larger part of these 
millions. Party passions have subsided, and Mr. 
McKinley will have strong support, if he makes an 
Administration worthy of it; and this, we are glad to 
believe, is his supreme desire. 


Trusts. 

IN our symposium upon the subject this week we call 
it ‘‘ The Question of Trusts.’’ We call it so because 
that isthe common and the shortest designation. But 
it is not a question of trusts any longer; it is a question 
of combinations. There is no ethical difference be- 
teen an unincorporated trust which controls a dozen 
companies, and a single company which buys them all 
out, or a company which controls production as 
largely as these do. In fact, the day of trusts is past; 
it is now the day of organized combination, whether 
it be a combination of capital or a combination of 
labor. 

A careful reading of the able articles which we pub- 
lish this week from men who are experts makes one 
thing clear, that combinations are in the order of 
commercial development. It is of no use for Texas 
or Georgia to say that there shall be no combina- 
tions. They not only do exist; they must exist. 
Business cannot get along without them. Objections 
against them are no more valid than against new 
machinery. What has become a necessity has be- 
come such simply because it is for the advantage of 
business or labor. Any attempt to prevent by law 
the combination of labor or the combination of busi- 
ness is, on the face of it, an injury to the community 
at large. This does not mean that such combinations 
should be uncontrolled and allowed to do as they 
please any more than that individuals should have 
this liberty. But it does mean that within their 
legitimate spheres the effort to prevent combination 
is unintelligent and will prove futile. 

The advantages to the public of these combinations 
have been made clear not only by our writers but by 
every investigation of State or Nation that has taken 
place. The most patent evidence of this fact is, on 
the side of labor, the many cases in which strikes have 
proved successful in securing laborers their fair share 
of comfort or profit; and on the side of capital the 
extraordinary cheapening of the products. We do 
not need to argue the question on the side of labor 
combinations; but the prejudice against combinations 
of capital, caused in part by real abuses, compels us 
to call attention to the fact that it is the union of 
small railroad lines in great ones under single control 
which has made such an extraordinary reduction in 
the price of travel and transportation; that it 1s the 
union of telegraph companies that has reduced, since 
1866, the cost of a ten-word message from New York 
City to Chicago from $2.20 to 40 cents, or which in 
ten years has reduced the price of sugar from 7 cents 
to 4.3 centsa pound, or the cost of coal oil since 1874 
from 24.25 cents to 6,24 cents per gallon, 
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But there are combinations and combinations, 
some good and some bad, just as there are good and 
bad firms and individual merchants and manufactur- 
ers. A combination is a blessing to the people if, while 
it makes a reasonable profit to its stockholders, both 
by its improved methods of manufacture and its con- 
centration of operations, it also reduces the price of 
its products so low as considerably to increase the pur- 
chasing power of the money held by the people at 
large. If it reduces the price of its products so low 
that smaller companies cannot compete with it, 
then it controls prices. But it is a control not by 
putting prices up, but putting prices down, which 
is for the benefit of the public. This is not a 
monopoly, even altho it may prevent competition. 
Anybody may compete who pleases, but the com- 
bination has put the price so low that nobody cares 
to compete. If, however, the combination raises the 
price unduly so as to make an extravagant profit, it only 
calls into new being competing concerns or strengthens 
those which already exist, and thus tends to its own 
destruction. Asa usual thing, except in some cases 
of natural monopolies like railroads, free competition 
at home or abroad will be a sufficient protection 
against extravagant prices. The door of free compe- 
tition should not be allowed to be shut. Competing 
firms should have every encouragement. 

While, therefore, the existence of combinations of 
labor or capital is in the order of industrial progress, 
they are liable to serious abuses against which we 
should carefully guard. Already this is recognized, 
in the case of railroads, by the creation of railroad 
commissions of the several States or the United 
States, which have a very important work to do in 
limiting the powers of railroads in reference to pas- 
senger or freight rates. A great company is a crea- 
tion of the State, and can no more escape State con- 
trol than an individual. 

It ought not to be a difficult task to prevent cer- 
tain crimes against society too often perpetrated by 
large companies, especially those that are upon the 
stock market. A great deal of the cry against watered 
stocksisfoolish. It would not be watering the stock of 
the Chemical Bank of this city if its nominal capital of 
$300,000 were increased twenty or thirty fold. Ifa 
railroad or a manufacturing company largely increases 
its plant and business it has a right to increase its 
stock, and this would not change its total value. 
But there are also not a few cases where the stock is 
illegitimately increased; and every increase ought to 
be under the control and by the permission of State 
authorities, and much stricter laws are needed to pre- 
vent the deception of the public in the sale of stock. 
This may require a much more considerable publicity 
of the business lone than is now the case. Secret 
rebates by railroads, such as have often been given to 
the injury of one customer and the advantage of 
another, are one evil which the railroad commissions 
are intended to prevent. It hardly needs to be added 
that a tariff may be made so high as to be’a protec- 
tion to illegitimate profits instead of a protection to 
the public. The tariff should not be raised beyond 
that limit at which it affords a fair but not exorbitant 
profit to American manufactures. 


Our National Expenditures. 


ARE we becoming recklessly extravagant in our na- 
tional expenditures? There are some indications 
that this is so and, if it is so, there could not be a 
worse time for it. With a reduced income, with the 
surplus secured by an issue of over a quarter of a 
billion of bonds rapidly disappearing, ec »nomy in ap- 
propriation is not only the dictate of common sense 
but of common honesty. When every increased ap- 
propriation means.an increase of debt, no increase is 
justifiable which does not answer to necessity. 

A survey of expenditures for the last thirty years, 
beginning in 1867—two years after the close of the 
Civil War—shows that, excluding the interest charges, 
which are about a fourth now of what they were, the 
net ordinary expenses of the Government amounted 
in the first ten years to an average of one hundred 
and eighty-one millions yearly; in the second ten 
years to one hundred and seventy-seven, and in the 
third ten years to two hyndred and ninety-two. In 
this last decade, beginning in 1887 and closing in 
1896, the increase is particularly heavy, amounting to 
$115,000,000, or 65 percent. 

Part of this increase is, of course, due to the 
growth in the pension bill, How this account has 


swelled may be seen from this table; 

Average yearly pension bili, 1867-76, pepeeerneee $28,000,000 
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The expenditure for pensions alone was larger in 
1893 than the total net ordinary expenditures for all 
purposes in 1871 and 1872. The average yearly in- 
crease in the last decade is enormous. The annual 
payment has not simply doubled, it has been swelled 
at the rate of 140 per cent. And yet Congressmen 
and Senators. have been busy passing private pension 
bills, many of which our very liberal pension laws 
make unnecessary and unjustifiable. It is some com- 
fort to believe that our pension account reached its 
highest figure in 1893. Since then it has declined by 
some twenty millions. 

The growth in pension payments accounts for sixty- 
nine of the one hundred and fifteen millions increase 
ia the average expenditures of the last ten years, 
leaving forty-six millions to be traced to other 
sources. The legislative bills for 1889 and 1896 
were nearly equal, the Judicial Department costs 
three and a half millions more than it did in 1886, 
the number of courts and judges having been in- 
creased; the Treasury Department costs considerably 
less, and so does the State Department. But there 
has been a notable increase in the expenses of the 
War and Navy Departments, and the deficit in the 
Post Office account has doubled in the last eight 
years. More has also been spent on the Indians and 
on River and Harbor Improvement. These several 
items amount to about twenty-five millions, leaving 
twenty millions still to be accounted for. 

Is the increase an inordinate one? Several con- 
siderations enter into the case. The country is grow- 
ing in population, various branches of the public serv- 
ice are enlarging and some increase is to be expected. 
None too much is paid to the Indians, or to the 
courts, or for the conduct of the affairs of the de- 
partments. The expenditures on the army and navy 
are justifiable; not that we want to prepare for war, 
but we need to be prepared for police duty on both 
sea and land. 

It is manifest that the largest opportunities for 
waste come in connection with pensions and river 
and harbor improvement. We have reached the 
verge of liberality in pensions, and rigid economy 
ought to be applied to this account henceforth. We 
have unquestionably gone beyond what is right and 
proper in River and Harbor expenditures. The in- 
crease, since 1889, has been about seven millions, and 
much of it is wasted. Last year s bill carried seven- 
teen items, aggregating a million and a half, for im- 
provements which had been condemned by the Chief 
of Engineers. Such waste is criminal waste. 

The expenditures for 1896 were at the rate of $6.10 
per capita against $5.80 in 1889; and it looks as if 
there would be a further increase in 1897. Tie Sun- 
dry Civil bill is nearly twice as large as it was in 
1889. Speaker Reed has been trying with some suc- 
cess to inculcate economy inthe House; but the Sen- 
nate is inclined to prodigality. We hope the new 
Administration will bring about a reform, not in the 
interest of niggardliness but of honest and efficient 
government, and of public virtue. 


Baptist Discipline. 

THIS city is the scene of a most discreditable min- 
isterial scandal, in the lawless effort of the Rev. D. 
C. Potter to retain possession of the large and fine 
building of the Tabernacle Baptist Church, with all 
the appointments for institutional work, of which he 
was pastor. A skeleton of the church clings to him. 
The building has been sold to the Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society, and the Society wishes to dispossess 
him without using actual violence. But he refuses to 
go, holds possession inside, has had secret methods of 
egress and ingress by the roof; and now that these 
are watched, he refuses to leave the building, for he 
knows that once out he will not be allowed to return. 
If the Mission Society had any confidence in him, 
its course would have been different; but when a man 
has a dozen judgments against him, and is noted for 
not paying his debts, and when he has lost the confi- 
dence of his brethren as a fit man to preach the Gos- 
pel, they are justified in refusing any longer to sup- 
port himand his church. We shall be glad when he 
is out of the building, and the crowds cease to watch 
to see his tin can let down with a string to give and 
take messages, and the Pinkerton detectives that 
watch the property are discharged. Itisa miserable 
scandal, 

But this is part of a larger question. The Taber- 
nacle Baptist Church, or the skeleton of it, belongs 
to the Southern New York Baptist Association, Ac- 
cepting the general opinion among Baptists here- 
about that disgrace has been brought upon the 
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whole denomination by the conduct of this church, 
and especially its pastor, the question arises, How 
shall they relieve themselves of responsibility for him 
and his? That is a question which they are discuss- 
ing privately, altho they are taking some pains to 
avoid it in public. 

The Baptist denomination is a very loosely organ- 
ized body, and it has no such complete system of 
‘councils ’’ as the Congregationalists have. A late 
effort to give certain advisory powers to a sort of per- 
manent council of Baptists in this neighborhood is 
now being tested; but it does not seem to occur to 
any one that it can be applied to the case of the pas- 
tor of the Tabernacle Church. The most that is 
being considered, we suppose, is the power of the 
Southern New York Baptist Association to relieve 
itself of responsibility for the Tabernacle Church and 
its pastor. 

Under the constitution of that Association, its pur- 
poses include *‘the promotion of each other’s spirit- 
ual welfare.’"” The only other provision for with- 
drawal of fellowship or membership is this: 





ARTICLE [V.—The Association shall have no power to 
legislate for the churches, but shall have the right to 
withdraw fellowship from any one of them when an in- 
vestigation is demanded by two others, and said church 
is clearly shown to be unsound in doctrine or practice. 
On this question, and on allothers vitally affecting the in- 
terests of the body, the vote shall be taken by churches at 
the call of five of them.”’ 

We have underscored the words which seem to be 
important. The offenses for which fellowship can be 
withdrawn from a church are very curiously defined. 
One would think that a sin against public morals 
would have the first consideration; instead of that it 
is only by interpretation that it is included. Care is 
first taken to provide against ‘‘unsoundness in doc- 
trine,’’ as if that were the chief offense, and the 
added words, ‘‘or practice,’’ can more easily be in- 
terpreted to mean offenses like open communion than 
offenses like robbery or lying. There remains only 
the provision explaining that a vote may be demanded 
by churches on ‘‘all other” questions *‘ vitally affect- 
ing the interests of the body,’’ among which one may 
fairly assume that common morality is included. If 
immorality is not specifically mentioned we may con- 
jecture it is because it was supposed that churches, to 
which membership is confined, might become heretical 
but not that they could become immoral. 

Thus action under this article affects the church 

rather than the pastor. Ministers are not members 
as ministers, but only as attached to their churches. 
The minister can be dropped only by dropping his 
church. But in this case the assumption is that the 
church is deluded rather than criminal. The church 
may be at fault in following its pastor, but it is the pas- 
tor which the Association desires to drop. The Asso- 
ciation has no disciplinary power over him, only over 
his church, which includes him. This ts unhappy; 
and it isa question for the Association to settle, not 
for us, whether the offense of the church is sucha 
scandal that fellowship with it should Of 
course the support of the immoral by a church, as well 
as the practice of the immoral by an individual, may 
be a sufficient cause for disciplinary action; and such 
cause should have been distinctly provided for in the 
constitution of the Association. Yet that is at least 
implied in the language used; and even were there no 
constitution it would be one of the inherent and nec- 
essary rights of such a body to purge itself of its un- 
worthy members. The very title ‘‘ Baptist Associa- 
tion’ implies the elements of Christian character as 
well asimmersion. But this Association can purge 
itself only of its members which are churches. An 
unworthy individual must be dealt with in some 
other way, 


cease. 


It is announced, apparently on good authority, and 
not yet contradicted, that on the advice of Cardinal 
Satolli the Pope will call a plenary council of the 
Roman Catholic bishops of the United States to meet in 
Baltimore next May. The Third Plenary Council met 
in Baltimore, November oth, 1884. There were present 
14 archbishops, 57 bishops, 11 abbots and procurators, 
31 superiors of other religious orders, 11 superiors of 
seminaries, and 88 theologians. Other sessions were 
held November 16th, 23d and 30th, and December sth. 
The Proceedings made an octavo volume of 330 Latin 
pages. The Council took a long step forward in organ- 
izing the administration of the Church and reforming 
abuses, altho the dilatoriness of the bishops in letting 
power go out of their hands has much impeded the 
carrying out of the legislation. But during these last 
twelve years the conditions have so changed, the rights 
of priests have been so recognized, and, we way add, 
50 serious differences of policy have arisen, nof to ¢peak 
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of the presence of an Apostolic Delegate, that it would 
seem that it is time forsome further rules to be formu- 
lated. Our only question is as to whether the fermen- 
tation has gone on long enough to allow the wine to be 
safely bottled. 





THE newer generation of Methodists can scarcely 
know how important a part Dr. George R. Crooks, who 
died last week, played in the history of their Church. 
He did a great service for his denomination in leading 
the memorable struggle for Lay Delegation, and in 
pleading for a higher standard of ministerial education. 
As editor of The Methodist, which, as an independent 
paper, was itself an unwelcome innovation, he espoused 
the cause of representative instead of exclusive cleri- 
cal government, and, undismayed by one defeat, thun- 
dered away with his powerful editorial battery until 
‘opposition broke down and the principle was incorpo- 
rated inthe Constitution of the Church. Laymen first 
appeared in the General Conference of 1872 as members. 
The leading official papers of the Church were 
against him. Atthe quarter-centenary anniversary of 
Drew Theological Seminary a few years ago, with 
which he was long connected, after he ceased to con- 
duct Zhe Methodist, he gave an historical paper, after- 
ward published, in which he showed how the cause of 
ministerial education had to encounter and overcome a 
rooted prejudice and powerful opposition, many ex- 
cellent men setting their faces against it asa dangerous 
heresy. Dr. Crooks was himself a good scholar and 
an editor of great ability. He was always in 
advance of his Church. As soon as Lay Delegation 
was accomplished he took up the cause of Methodist 
unification, and saw complete fraternity re-established 
between the Northern and Southern bodies, tho organi- 
zation is still inthe future. His name will be associ- 
ated in history with that of the accomplished McClin- 
tock. 


Dr. ARTHUR T. PIERSON took advantage of a mission- 
ary rally at Scranton, Penn., to illustrate his conception 
of the value of a candid mind. He opened his address 
with a remark as tothat value, and then proceeded to 
develop his ideas with regard tothe value of missionary 
work. According to a letter from James McLeod, D.D., 
of that city in the New York Oéserver, he announced 
the usual premillennial doctrine of missions that the 
world will not, and therefore cannot, be converted to 
Christ until he comes again and sets up his kingdom, 
and then emphasized it with a very strong affirmation, 
uttered, it is said, with great fervor, that, in his belief, 
‘*God is actually withdrawing his Holy Spirit from his 
Church as a body.”” A balder statement of the doctrine 
it would be hard to conceive of. If God is withdrawing 
his Spirit from the Church as a body, it must be that he 
is doing so from the different parts of the Church, even 
from the different members making up those parts. 
Now if Dr. Pierson is conscious of that withdrawal in 
his own life, the better way for him to express his 
belief would have been to announce that fact as an 
indication. If, however, he is not, he must mean that 
God is withdrawing his Spirit from other people, in 
which case we would recommend him to study certain 
passages of Scripture, especially those in the Sermon on 
the Mount. How, in the face of what is being done at 
the present time, any man of ordinary observation can 
affirm that we are steadily retrograding, passes our 
comprehension. Undoubtedly the Church is not what 
it ought to be; undoubtedly Christians do not live the 
life they ought to live; but it is a simple fact, recog- 
nized, we believe, as such by almost all whose scope of 
observation takes in something besides the present, that 
as compared with the past there has been a great ad- 
vance. Our premillennial friends will have to revise 
their facts. 


THE Senate’s lack of moral courage comes out in its 
treatment of the Indian contract school system. Last 
year Congress. plainly announced that after June 30th, 
1897, appropriations in aid of sectarian contract schools 
among Indians should cease; also that during the year 
ending the thirtieth of next June, Government aid to 
such schools should be only one-half of that given them 
during the year ending June 30th, 1895. In consistent 
pursuance of this policy the House last month sent the 
Indian bill to the Senate with no provision for continu- 
ance of Government aid to contract schools. The Sen- 
ate Committee, however, has reported the bill witha 
provision that during the coming year contract schools 
shall have the same Government aid as this year, less 
ten per cent. It strikes us that the best way to cease 
is to cease. The Indian bill as reported by the Senate, 
ignored the recent agreement with the Choctaws and 
studiously avoiding, not to say shirking, all details, 
barely outlined a course to be pursued with all of the 
five civilized tribes of the Indian Territory. The Com- 
mission to these tribes is continued and is authorized to 
segregate lands in the five nations now occupied by 
towns and by churches, cemeteries, schools, chari- 
table or penal institutions and public buildings 


outside of towns; also all mineral lands _ in- 
cluding oil and natural gas lands now “‘leased, 
occupied and improved for mining purposes.” All the 


remaining land is to be divided equally among the citi- 
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zens of the five tribes respectively, area and value be- 
ing taken into consideration. United States courts.are 
to have full and exclusive civil and criminal jurisdic- 
tion irrespective of the race of the parties to the cases. 
Acts passed hereafter by the tribal legislatures are to be 
invalid until approved by the President of the United 
States. After this drastic dose is administered the 
smiling suggestion is made that the commission may 
continue to negotiate agreements with the tribes subject 
to ratification by Congress. With no provision as to 
the amount of lands to be set apart before allotments are 
made, no reference tothe property rights of thousands 
of white persons who have made extensive improve- 
ments and have large vestedinterests; none to existing 
mining operations and land leases; no decision by whom 
or how the allotment shall be made; no arrangement 
for settlement of differences between the Indians them- 
selves in the division of their lands among them; and 
with no regard for the wishes or prejudices of the In- 
dians in any respect, it can hardly be expected that such 
skeleton legislation will attract friends. 








THE inquisition of trusts, or rather of those great 
corporate enterprises that are still called trusts, which 
has been going on under the direction of Mr. Lexow 
and his committee, has most interestingly divided the 
opinion of the business community upon the rightful- 
ness and expediency of all inquiries of this nature. One 
has only to overhear the comment of any New York 
business man on his way downtown in the morning to 
know whether he is getting some little share of the 
emoluments which great combinations are supposed to 
secure to those who are so fortunate as to be on ‘‘ the 
ground floor,’’ or whether he has_ recently been 
‘*squeezed,’’ and has seem his profits disappear under 
the grasp of one of these all-absorbing enterprises. 
In other words, the business community has as yet 
not formulated any rational opinion upon the sub- 
ject of the publicity of the affairs and accounts of 
corporations. The man who is getting hurt is quite 
willing that legislative committees should rake and ex- 
pose to any extent; the man who is getting trust privi- 
leges regards all such inquiries as iniquitous in the last 
degree. Whatever then may be the wisdom or the 
folly of the conduct of this investigation of Mr. Lexow 
we may hope that one important result will come of it. 
Sooner or later inquiries of this kind should create a 
public opinion upon the general policy of publicity of 
corporate affairs. It should be recognized that a cor- 
poration, whether great or small, is only a legal per- 
sonality, which has no ‘‘ natural” rights and can claim 
no immunities which it is not expedient for the State to 
grant. To whatextent it is expedient forthe State to 
concede and confirm rights of privacy to corporate per- 
sonalities is another question. Certainly the corpora- 
tions that receive from the public those extraordinary 
opportunities which commonly go under the somewhat 
abused name of franchises, by which is generally meant 
an enjoyment of certain privileges of eminent domain, 
cannot in reason claim that their business affairs should 
not be known to the public which has created and main- 
tained them. Even the smaller corporatiyns, doing a 
business that is in no sense public, yet enjoy a limited 
liability and certain other legal privileges of no small 
value; and if it is at any time for the public interest to 
insist upon a degree of publicity in their affairs also, 
there can be no reasonable ground for complaint. 





A NEw development of the work of the University, 
College and Nurses’ Settlements has grown out of an 
attempt to investigate cases of eviction of tenants. 
These cases come before the District Civil Courts, and 
the justices themselves have no means of probing into 
the merits of the prosecution and defense respectively, 
beyond the always partial evidence presented in court. 
The head worker of the University Settlement recently 
made inquiries in the courts of Judges Roesch and 
Goldvogel to ascertain whether poverty is more serious 
this winter than usual. Justice Goldvogel said that he 
had often felt the need of court visitors who could thor- 
oughly investigate eviction cases. Acting upo. this 
suggestion, Mr. Reynolds, in conference with Miss 
Robbins, the head worker of the College Settlement, 
and Miss Wald, of the Nurses’ Settlement, decided to 
organize a special committee of the workers of the three 
settlements to visit families where dispossess notices 
had been served. Mr. Estabrook, of the University 
Settlement, was made chairman of this committee. The 
committee obtains a record of cases from the clerk of 
the court, and with the aid of other workers from the 
three settlements, visits the families threatened with 
eviction, learns their record from the housekeeper, and 
by other inquiries ascertains what relations they may 
have had with the United Hebrew Charities, the Chari- 
ty Organization Society and the Society for the Improve- 
ment of the Condition of the Poor. From this informa- 
tion a brief memorandum is made and submitted to the 
Justice. This work promises to accomplish not only an 
immense saving of the time of the court and greater 
thoroughness of investigation, but also, in many in- 
stances, to bring about a far more satisfactory method 
of dealing with certain urgent cases of distress than has 
heretofore been followed. One interesting result which 
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has already appeared is the discovery that landlords 
who own unencumbered property are rarely severe with 
their tenants; the landlords who evict for non-payment 
are generally men who have bought on mortgage, and 
are themselves being pressed for interest-money and 
partial payments. 





OnE of the latest and most successful experiments in 
business philanthropy is the Provident Loan Society of 
this city, whose second annual report has just appeared. 
This pawnshop, for it is nothing else, isthe only one of 
its kind in the United States, and it has already become 
as sound a business enterprise as those established and 
owned by the municipality of Paris from which it is 
modeled. With a capital of $160,000, which is to be 
raised to $250,000, the Society has declared a dividend of 
6 per cent. to stock subscribers after loaning $1,200,000 
on 63,000 pledges. The interest charged on loans is in- 
variably 1 per cent.a month, and generally no loan is 
made of less than one dollar. That 98 percent. of the 
pledges were redeemed far exceeded the most sanguine 
expectations and shows the advisability of charging this 
low rate of interest. The difference between this and 
the other 125 pawnshops of the city is marked. The 
law requires each one to take out yearly a license of 
$500 and to charge no more than 3 per cent. interest a 
month onloans. This rate is so high that nearly three- 
fourths of the borrowers cannot afford to redeem their 
pledges, and the brokers, therefore, depend on the win- 
dow and counter sales fora great deal of their profit. 
Loans are given in as smallamounts as ten cents, while 
shoes, stockings, and we are told even a ‘‘ dead body”’ 
have been takenin security. The idea that these shops 
appeal most exclusively to the poor is not entirely true, 
for according to one broker the gamblers are without 
doubt his best patrons; and he lamented the factthat the 
police had recently shut up a gambling house some of 
whose habitués were accustomed to transact business 
with him four or five times a day. The Provident Loan 
Society expects to establish branches in allthe poorer 
quarters of the city as fast as means will permit, and 
efforts are already being made in some other cities to 
follow New York’s lead. The enterprise seems good, 
and we hope it will be tested throughout the country. 





Eacu of the States of the Union is allowed by law 
to put inthe rotunda of the Capitol at Washington the 
Statues of two citizens eminent in its history. We be- 
lieve that this privilege has never been abused, altho 
serious objection was made by some unwise ard hardly 
candid people to the admission of the statue of Father 
Marquette, given by Wisconsin, on the nominal ground 
that his relation to Wisconsin too far antedated its State- 
hood, but really because he was a Catholic priest and is 
represented in his clerical garb. Buta really valid and, 
we trust, successful objection would be raised to the 
proposition made in Utah to put in the rotunda a statue 
of Brigham Young. It is not important to say that 
Brigham Young died before Utah became a State. 
It is important to say that’ he was the dicta- 
tor and most distinguished exponent of polygamy 
a practice which the United States was com- 
pelled to forbid by law and crush by its courts and 
prisons. To put his statue in the Capitol would be an 
insult to the Congress which sits there and which 
enacted the law. If there is really any danger of 
Brigham’s Young’s statue being set up in the Capitol, 
it would be wise to repeal the law, or to amend it so as 
to allow a State to set up its local gods only after it has 
been a State for fifty years, long enough to have 
learned whether they are real gods or only ‘‘new gods 
that came newly up.” 


STIL1 the concert of Europe waits on the magnificent 
impudence of little Greece, the kingdom which hardly 
deserves to be called a kingdom, so small is its army 
and so nearly bankrupt its finances. Let it alone and 
it would probably hold Crete, for its navy would be 
more than a match to the Turkish Navy. But there is 
every reason to fear that it would be overwhelmed by 
the Turkish Army on its northern frontier. Thatcould 
be prevented only by a speedy alliance of the minor 
Balkan kingdoms with Greece, an alliance of which we 
hear a whisper, but which is difficult on account of their 
mutual jealousies as to the division of the spoils. It is 
partly to protect Greece from being thus overrun, and 
partly because Austria and Russia have ultimate designs 
of their own that the Powers are putting their veto on 
the Greek initiative; and it is not at all unlikely that 
her army will be recalled from Crete. Yet Cretan au- 
tonomy is assured, if not annexation. Whether Greece 
will be able to hold out in her brave bluster against the 
demands of the Powers depends upon whether Russia 
is in earnest, or perhaps rather upon whether this or 
that party in the Russian councils gets the control. 
The spectacle of a concert of Powers telling Greece that 
she must leave Crete immediaely, and Turkey that she 
will have to go by and by is not edifying. The only 
just policy, the only policy which shows true statesman- 
ship is to cut off a slice of Turkey whenever an op- 
portunity offers. Every reduction of her territory 
made during the century has been a blessing to the 
world. 
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++.+ The Review, of St. Louis, makes an admirable use 
of an editorial of ours, two weeks ago, on ‘‘ Giving to 
the Lord.” It mentions the fact that ‘‘eucher parties 
are becoming p2pular in Catholic circles as a means of 
raising money fpr Church and benevolent purposes.’’ 
We have ourselves noticed such announcements of pro- 
gressive eucher parties. Our contemporary shows, as 
we did, that the business principle of bargain and-sale 
lies at the basis of such entertainments, and that there 
is no giving to the Lord about them, and no credit 
should be taken for any Christian benevolence. As it 
well says: 

“Most people who buy a ticket for such an entertain - 
ment expect to have twenty-five or fifty cents’ worth of 
fun, not to speak of the prizes usually offered.” 


.-The latest report from Albany is that the Gruber 
plan of placing the test examinations for appointment 
to the Civil Service under the heads of departments, in- 
stead of under the Commission, as at present, has been 
givenup. We hope so. It would not be strange should 
Governor Black become a convert to the reform. In 
general the surest way of bringing an honesiand capa- 
ble man around and converting him into a firm friend 
of the civil service reform has been to put him in office 
and let him groan a year or two under the abuses and 
burdens of the spoils systemand the intolerable tyranny 
of the Bosses. What no amount of rational argument 
might effect with the Governor, a few week’s experience 
with Mr. Platt might bring about for the rest of his life- 
time. 

..-+In an admirable discussion in The Church Stand- 
ard of the relation of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
to other denominations, the editor says: 

‘“‘No one can more firmly believe than we do in the old 

saying, ‘ Extra ecclesiam Catholicam nulla salus—Outside of 
the Catholic Church there is no salvation.’ Every human 
soul that is saved is by that very fact a member of the 
Catholic Church.” 
Perhaps it is true that every human soul that is saved 
is by that very fact a member of the Catholic Church; 
but thatis not what the Latin motto asserts. To assert 
that it would have to read: J/ntra ecclesiam Catholicam 
The motto, as it stands, is on the face of 
it exclusive, not inclusive. 


onnis salus. 


....A good example was quietly set a few weeks ago 
to the public generally by the Newark, N. J., free pub- 
lic library. By a unanimous vote the trustees excluded 
from the reading room two notoriously sensational daily 
newspapers, of this city, The World, andits younger 
rival in badness, Zhe Journal. The librarian says that 
the table where these sheets were displayed would be 
surrounded four or five deep with boys, especially on 
the Lord’s Day, reading the Sunday edition, which could 
only be totheir moral detriment. Such papers should 
be permitted to enter no home. 


....The movement to secure a good city government 
urier the azw constitution of the State has not com- 
m:znced a week too soon. There ought to be not the 
slightest doubt as to its success. The names of the men 
identified with it is a guaranty of the genuineness of the 
movement and also of the wisdom with which it will be 
carried on. We are glad to see among the signers so 
many representatives ofthe labor unions. They, even 
more than the wealthy, are interested in good govern- 
ment. 


...eIt is from a South Carolina paper, and a white 
paper at that, that we quote the following facts about 
expenditures for education in that State: Since 1881, 
South Carolina has given for its colleges and higher 
institutions the sum of $1,873,843, of which $193,756, 
about one-tenth, was for one Negro institution, in a 
State in which Negroes are in a majority. For all its 
entire public school system, with 232,337 enrolled chil- 
dren, the State spent in 1894-’95 only $737,700. 


....Senator-elect Harris may be, as is asserted, the 
most moderate Populist in Kansas; but the unanimous 
action of the Kansas Senate proposed by him, denounc- 
ing the Arbitration Treaty, because of its ‘‘ forgetful- 
ness of Washington’s Farewell Address,” is not encour- 
aging, as if such a treaty were an ‘‘entangling alli- 
ance.’’ We have made a dozen arbitration treaties. A 
treaty of peace and atreaty of war are two different 
things. 


...»Whatever nervous affection Dr. Parkhurst has 
beea suffering from the last two weeks, it is not paresis 
nor aphasia, as his letter to Police Commissioner Parker 
shows. Parker, he says, deceived him, and is chiefly 
responsible for the disgraceful failure of the Police De- 
partment of this city to measure up to the improvement 
made in other departments under Mayor Strong’s Ad- 
ministration. 


...It is curious that the accomplished diplomats who 
framed the Anglo-Venezuelan Treaty should have over- 
looked the requirements of the Venezuelan Constitution 
and executed the document in English only and not in 
Spanish. The Venezuelan Congress is in session, but 
can do nothing with it uatila Spanishcopy, duly signed, 
is received. It is somzwhatem)arrassing all around, 
‘but hardly endangers the treaty. 
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Yale Divinity Men Study Sociology in 
New York. 


BY THE REV, JOHN B. DEVINS. 





THREE professors of the Yale Divinity School and 
and thirty-five students who had heard lan Maclaren on 
‘* The Cure of Souls,’’ came to New York last week to 
study social conditions, so far as their limited time 
would allow, and also to see some. of the men whose 
names are synonyms for ‘‘ business in politics.’’ The 
professors represented the chairs of Systematic Theol- 
ogy,. Homiletics, and Christian Ethics, and some of the 
students were post-graduates of the university. 

Professor Blackman, when studying in Berlin, visited 
some of the charitable and correctional institutions of 
that city, and received such vivid impressions concern- 
ing the actual condition of the inmates that he decided 
to introduce, if possible, this ‘‘ forward movement”’ in 
sociological study in this country. With the co-opera- 
tion of Dr. W. H. Tolman, General Agent of the New 
York Association for Improving the Condition of the 
Poor, a tour of two days was arranged. The party left 
New Haven on Wednesday evening, arriving in this 
city early the next morning. Thursday wasspent inthe 
hospitals and other public institutions under the care of 
the Commissioners of Charities and the Commissioner 
of Correction on the islands in the East River. Dinner 
was served for the party on Blackwell’sIsland. Inthe 
evening they visited Chinatown under the escort of two 
detectives from police headquarters. The night was 
spent in one of the better Bowery lodging houses, each 
man paying twenty-five cents for his ‘“hotel accommo- 
dations.”’ 

On Friday morning the members of the party were 
astir early, and one of the first places visited was the 
Relief Bureau of 7ze Journal in Grand Street. When 
asked for his opinion of that paper’s method of reliev- 
ing the distress on the East Side, Professor Blackman 
said: ‘‘ Tell Mr. Hearst that this may be good journal- 
ism, but it is very bad charity.’’ After breakfast in a 
Bowery restaurant, the visitors went to the University 
Settlement in Delancey Street, where they were wel- 
comed by James B. Reynolds, the head worker, himself 
a Yale man. Mr. Reynolds explained fully the work of 
the Settlement for those who com2 undar its direct con- 
trol as members of its classes and clubs,and the broader 
work of the Settlement in its relation to the neighbor- 
hood—aiding in the movements for cleaner streets, 
better homes for the workingmen, more small parks,and 
proper school privileges for the children of the ward. 
Thencame interviews with Mayor Strong and Colonel 
Waring. : 

An important statement was made by the Comnis- 
sioner which wiil interest the laboring people especially. 
He said that for a year he tried his best to get the 
wages of the street sweepers and drivers reduced, be- 
cause he thought they were paid altogether too much 
for the grade of work which they performed and the 
hours a day whichthey labored. Sogreat had been the 
improvement, however, in their work that now he 
would not reduce their pay by a cent, if it were in his 
powertodoso. He also gave an interesting account of 
the market gardens and children’s playgrounds which 
he hopes to see inthe crowded tenement district, first as 
a convenience to the tenement-house people; secondly, 
as an outlet for the children; and thirdly, as a relief 
for his own department; the sw22pe2rs are obliged to 
gather up quantities of material thrown onthe sidewalks 
and pavements by the customers of the pushcarts. 

Leaving the City Hall Park the party visited the 
Tombs, the Criminal Court Building, and the Peoples’ 
Bath House in Center Market Place. This pioneer in 
cheap baths forthe working-p2>ple has been of inesti- 
mable value as an object lesson for other cities and for 
New York as well when the city authorities act upon 
the report of the Mayor's Committee on Public Baths 
and Public Comfort Stations now in theirhands. It has 
also beena great blessing to that part of the city in 
which it is placed, 90,000 people using the baths in 1896. 

President Roosevelt, altho a Harvard man, received 
the Yale representatives at Police Headquarters with 
true brotherly cordiality, and gave them some interest- 
ing illustrations of the change in the conduct of the po- 
lice force which appealed not more to the students than 
to Jacob A. Riis, the author of ‘‘How the{Other Half 
Lives,’”’ who had been quietly taking notes for Zhe 
Evening Sun, with which he is connected. He was in- 
troduced by Mr. Roosevelt and spoke briefly;*and the 
professors and students agreed that they should invite 
him very soon to deliver an address in New Haven. 
After finding out what a rear tenement in Mulberry 
Street looked like a visit was made to the Young Men’s 
Institute in the Bowery, where A. S. Hill, the secre- 
tary, explained the educational, physical, social and 
religious work of this branch of the Young Men's 
Christian Association. The professors were especially 
interested in his statem2nt that comparatively little 
could be done, at that place at least, for the man who 
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had passed twoscore years. Of the more than six hun- 
dred young men who use the Institute about one hun- 
dred are the sons of Jewish parents. Some of the best 
workers in the religious departments are the men most 
active in the physical department. 

The Mills Hotel for Men, in Bleecker Street, and the 
workrooms of the Industrial Christian Alliance, with its 
restaurant, grocery and broom shop, were of great in- 
terest to the students. Here Dr. Blackman repeated 
his message concerning The Journal's Relief Fund, and 
said: ‘‘ This is good charity, and if the Alliance con- 
ducted a newspaper it would be good journalism too.” 
Dinner was served in the chapel of the Alliance, at No. 
170 Bleecker Street. A.W. Milbury, the secretary, pre- 
sided, and gave an effective address, pleading for kindly 
treatment for the man who is down. He declared that 
in dealing with thousands of men, worthless m2n, when 
judged by the universal standards of society, since his 
own conversion in Bleecker Street, in 1889, he had never 
found but one man who seemed irresponsive to kind- 
ness. Nor had he found that men whom the world 
called ‘‘tramps”’ are lazy; they had always worked for 
him, perhaps because they knew he loved them and trust- 
edthem. W. R. George, the head of the Junior Repub 
lic, gave a graphic account of the work with which his 
name is identified at Freeville, N. Y. Thelast visit was to 
the Grace Church Settlem2nt in Fourteenth Street, the 
institution which Dr. Huntington has so happily termed 
‘“*A University Settlement plus Religion.” 

The two days’ tour closed with a meeting in the As- 
sembly Hall of the United Charities Building, where 
representatives of several religious and philanthropic 
agencies made brief addresses, to which Professor 
Blackman responded, expressing the thanks of the 
party forthe many curtesies received from public offi- 
cials and from representatives of philanthropic agen- 
cies. 


New York Ciry. 


ALEXANDER McWuortTer Begseks, D.D., long identi 
fied with Colgate University and 7he Examiner, of this 
city, which he edited for thirty years, died last week, at 
the age of seventy-six. 


....The National Convention of the Baptist Young 
Peoples’ Union is to be heldin July in Chattanooga, 
Tenn., instead of Brooklyn, N. Y., because more favor- 
able railroad rates can be obtained tothe latter city. 


....The corner stone of the Theosophical Temple, 
which is to cost $599,009, was laid last week at San 
Diego, Cal., and the work on the college will begin 
soon. The exercises were in charge of Mrs. Katherine 
Tingley, the leader of the expedition around the world, 
and President Hargrove, of the Theosophical! societies 
of Eurcpe, Australasia and America, assisted by a large 
number of Theosophists from all parts of the world. 


....Archbishop Langevin has determined to estab- 
lish separate Catholic schools in Manitoba at Catholic 
expense. This will not be easy, as a considerable part 
of the Catholic population is widely scattered. This 
movement may be taken as an indication that nothing 
more is expected in the way of compromise from .the 
Manitoba Government. Reports state that the appoint- 
ment of a Papal Ablegate for Canada is in contempla- 
tion. 


....The clergy of Russia are divided into two classes 
the white or village clergy, who must all be married, 
and the black clergy or monks, who are vowed to 
celibacy. The higher dignitaries of the Church are 
invariably chosen from this last class, but the great 
majority of them have no particular duties to perform, 
and a movement is on foot for utilizing them as assist- 
ants to parish priests in villages where the duties of the 
latter are beyond their strength satisfactorily to accom- 
plish. ihe movement has influential friends, and is 
thought to bean important step in the right direction, 
as it will relieve them of one of the greatest drawbacks 
tothe monastic system, namely, their exclusion from 
active Christian work and at the same time bea very 
positive help to the parish priests. 


....The Greek Orthodox Society for the dissemina- 
tion of the Scriptures recently held its annual meeting 
in St. Petersburg. The well-known Professor Astafjef 
presided, and in his report stated that twenty colpor- 
ters are now inthe service of the Society, and are pro- 
vided with Bibles from Moscow and St. Petersburg as 
headquarters. Chiefly through the tireless zeal of the 
late J. K. Golubof, who for ten years visited large por- 
tions of Siberiaand the Amur districts, the activity of 
the Society has been materially extended. Its agents 
have within the last decade traversed almostall Russia. 
During the last twelve months the income of the Society 
was 12,329 rubles, afd the number of Bibles dissem- 
inated was 58,186. The Society is fortunate enough to 
enjoy the good wishes and favor of a number of men 
high in authority, and has a reserve fund from which 
to cover any deficit. 


....Mr. Moody’s Sunday services in this city closed 
last Sunday with the afternoon and evening services in 
Carnegie Hall. The building was crowded, as usual, 
at both services, even the boxes being full. A report 
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‘on the financial management of the meetings showed 
that the total contributions had been $5,749; hall ex- 
penses $3,687, printing $540, advertising $503 and $288 
for general expenses, leaving a surplus of $726, This 
had been applied to the sending of books to prisoners to 
the value of $735, and the deficit of $9 was made up 
~by the collection at that meeting. The evening service 
was in the nature of a farewell meeting, and there were 
a good many manifestations of regret at the close of 
Mr. Moody’s work. The hymn ‘‘God be with you till 
we meet again,” brought tears to the eyes of many, 
and the sermon on ‘‘ The Compassion of Christ,” was 
one that impressed itself very deeply upon all who 
heard it. Mr. Moody spoke briefly of his work in the 
city. When he came here he was told that he would.be 
disappointed, as the people took no interest in the Gos- 
pel. He said that he had been called an old fossil and 
that his philosophy was a hundred years old, to which 
he responded, ‘‘ If it was not six thousand years old I 
wouldthrowit in the sea. This meeting convinced him 
that the old Gospel is as popular as ever in the city. 
There were a few words of farewell and congratulation 
from Dr. John Hall. Mr. Mocdy went frcm New York 
to Philadelphia, and frcm there goes to Cincinnati to 
engage ina series of revival meetings inthatciiy. 
....Last Sunday was jubilee day for Calvary Baptist 
Church, in this city. The semi-centennial anniversary 
of the founding of the church was celebrated with three 
‘special services. The feature of the morning service 
was an historical address by Dr. MacArthur. In the 
afternoon there were Sunday-school exercises, and in 
the evening a general service, with addresses by Dr. 
T. L. Cuyler, of Brceoklyn, and Dr. George D. Board- 
man, of Philadelphia. Dr. MacArthur, in his morning 
address, dwelt upon the marvelous development of the 
Baptist Church in thiscountry. He showed how its re- 
lation to the general population had changed. In 1847, 
when Calvary Church was organized, out of a total pop- 
ulation of 20,000,000 there were 660,000 Baptists; to- 
day, out of atotal population of 67,000,000, he claims 
4,000,000 Baptist communicants and a number of adher- 
ents to exceed 12,000,000. This increase, he affirmed, 
is due not to immigration, as in the case of other 
Churches, but has been acccmplished right here in the 
country. Intwenty years the Church has doubled the 
number of its ministers, showing a gain of 100,cco 
ministers and 1,0co churches. With regard to the 
general situation, he claimed that it has greatly im- 
proved. While we have not now the revivals ot fifty 
years ago,each Sunday is a Pentecost, and the moral 
instincts of the people have received a higher standard, 
owing tothe work ofthe churches. In theevening Dr. 
Cuyler gave his most cordial congratulations of the 
work of Calvary Church and the Baptist dencmiuation, 
speaking especially of their preservation of the simplic- 
ity of ritual ardtheir unwavering loyalty to the Wo1d 
of God. Dr. Boardman dwelt upon the educational 
work of the Church ard also upon the trend of educa- 
tional thought, which he claimed is toward God by way 
of man, frcm ecclesiaSticism to tehavicr, frcm berevc- 
lence to beneficence, frcm the letter to the spirit, frcm 
sectarianism to catholicity. 


Missions. 
The President of the Parliament of Reli- 


gions in India. 


BY J. C. R. EWING, D.D., 
PRESIDENT OF THE CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, LaHorF. 





Tue sessions of the Parliament of Religions were 
held in a spot so remote from us, ard we on this side 
the world read so many curiously conflicting accounts 
of that unique assembly, that scme of us were most 
“‘comprehensively ignorant” of what really did cccur, 
and consequently at a loss to know what to predict in 
the way of results. 

We heard that Christianity had been compromised, 
and we heard that it had been given and had main- 
tained its rightful place. On this side the sea we heard 
vague rumors of a general turning of Americans to the 
ethics of Gautama Buddha or to the philosophy of the 
Upanishads through the preaching of Buddhist and 
Hindu apostles. We didn’t believe it all, not even the 
half of it; we only .waited and wordered. We were 
glad when we heard of the coming to India of the man 
whose name was, more than that of any other, asso- 
ciated with that great gathering of the world’s faiths. 
As a recognized student of comparative religion, and 
an authority in this branch of human study, he was 
warmly greeted by missionaries and by many non- 
Christians as well. Of his work in Calcutta, where for 
many days great companies of people assembled to hear 
the brilliant lecturer, others will write. His reception 
in Lahore by the non-Christian public was most cordial, 
and for three successive days they gathered in crowds 
to have the Gospel preached unto them. 

The very subjects of his addresses were a guaranty of 
the Christian position to be taken by the speaker. 
Nevertheless, there were many who expected some- 
thing which they did not hear. Mohammedans ex- 
pected to hear sounded the glories of the Arabian 
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prophet; Hindus looked forsomethingin praise of their 
sages and ancient scriptures, but were speedily forced 
to recognize that it was the same old story—that of the 
God-Man who died and rose for man’s redemption. 
From beginning toend the discourses had as their great 
theme Christ as the only Savior, and the Bible as the 
world’s Book. The whole was inspiring, convincing, 
and a grand witness-bearing to the world’s Redeemer. 
Many who had heard of the cordial reception given to 
representatives of non-Christian faiths by our American 
people, and of the kindness and curtesy with which 
the people of our land had dealt with them, had im- 
agined that all this indicated a departure from the old 
Christian faith. These were warned not to mistake the 
novelty-loving American for a convert to. Buddhism, or 
to misunderstand the curtesy with which Western 
scholars met those of the East by supposing such cur- 
tesy to be incompatible with perfect loyalty to Christ. 

The effect of the addresses has been most salutary. 
We read somewhere that the Parliament had been an 
egregious blunder. This. we do not believe; but if we 
did we should still maintain that the coming of Dr. 
Barrows to India has been a grand thing for Christian 
Missions, and that in doing so he has grandly served 
the Christ whom he loves to preach. He and Mrs. Bar- 
rows, with their brightness and deep earnestness, came 
to our city and our homes, and have left behind them the 
most delightful and abiding of impressions. May the 
Spirit of God carry his servant's faithful message to the 
hearts of great multitudes! It is the old Gospel. 


Lauore, Inp1a. 


Biblical Research. 


THE Merenptah inscription continues to attract 
the attention of biblical scholars, and the consensus of 
German investigators is toward the belief thatthe Israel 
here mentioned is actually the Israel of the Scriptures. 
G. Steindorffs, in Stade’s Zeitschrift. for Old Testament 
research, 4896, pp. 330 sgg., has furnished a newtransla- 
tion, rendering as follows: 

‘“‘ The Princes lie upon the ground, saying ‘ Hail!’ 

Not one raises up his head among the enemies 
Libya is desolate, 
Cheta is pacified, 
Canaan is crushed very badly, 

Ascalon has been led into captivity, 

Gezer is overwhelmed, 

Y—nu 'm is destroyed, 

Y-si-r-l is a —— without fear, 

Charu [—South Palestine] is a widow of Egypt 
All the countries without exception have peace.”’ 








Professor Budde, of Strassburg, inthe Deutsche Wochen- 
blatt, No. 26, regards it as possible that this inscription 
records a temporary victory gained by the Egyrtians 
over the departing Israelites, which had been magnified 
into a great effair. ‘‘ Y-si-r-l isa Eunuch,” is the boast 
of Pharaoh. Budde thus sees in thisinscription aclear 
reference to the Excdus. Professor Marti, in a discus- 
sion of the inscription in the Christliche Welt, No. 2, 
declares that now there can be no reasonoble doubt 
that we have in Egyptian inscriptions found a direct 
reference to the Israelites, and that the hope that the 
traditicnal corception of what the history of Israel was 
will yet be confirmed by discoveries in Egypt and Meso- 
p otamia has a reasonable foundation. 

....The leading living authority onthe topography of 
Jerusalem and the surrounding country is the famous 
German architect, Conrad Schick, who recently cele- 
brated the fiftieth anniversary of his arrival in the holy 
city. Schick criginally came to Jerusalem as a lay mis- 
sionary and has never lost his interest in mission work. 
But his chief prominence is that of an indefatigable and 
accurate scholar. His contributions to the Exploration 
Fund and to the Journal of the German Palestine So- 
ciety can be counted by the dozens. Lately he has em- 
bodied the chief results of his researches in anew work 
entitled, ‘‘Die Stiftshiitte der Tempel und der Tempelplatz 
der Jetzzeit.’’ On the occasion of his semi-centennial he 
received the honorary doctorate from the University of 
Ttibingen, and the last issue of the Zeitschrift of the 
German Palestine Society contains an especially con- 
gratulatory page, ard the Fund officials sent their 
greetings through a special representative to Jeru- 
salem. 


The Sunday-School. 


LESSON FOR MARCH 14th. 


PAUL THE PERSECTOR CONVERTED.—Acts 
Q: I-12, 17-20. 


GoLpEN Text.—‘‘This is a faithful saying, and 
worthy of all acceptation, that Christ Jesus cameinto 
the world to save sinners.’’—1 TIM. I: 15. 

Notes. —‘‘ Letters to Damascus.’’—The high priest at 
Jerusalem would have a certain authority wherever 
Jews were to be found. What he would recommend 
the authorities in Damascus, synagogs would be pretty 
sure to do it. “‘Any that were of the Way.’’—Chris- 
tians had not yet got any designation, but were known 
as followers of a certain peculiar way. ‘* Bound to 
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Jerusalem.”—This would seem to imply that then, as 
now in the East, a separate religious community or 
nationality had permission to attend to its own police 
work. ‘* Tam Jesus whom thou persecutest.’’—All be- 
tween these words and ‘‘ Arise and enter into the city’” 
is an interpolation. It is not found in any Greek man- 
uscripts, only inthe Latin. It has been added by some 
one to fill out the story plausibly. It is on account of 
such passages that the scholar and teacher should use 
only the Revised Version. ‘* Hearing the voice but 
beholding no man.’’—In this same book of Acts, Luke 
quotes Paul as saying (22: 9) that the men with him 
saw the light, but did not hear the voice that spoke. 
The fact that Luke, in the same book, writes both state- 
ments shows that he did not see any contradiction be- 
tween them. The ‘‘voice’’ which they did not hear 
was the articulate words of the speaker; the voice 
which they did hear was a confused noise. “ Did 
neither eat nor drink.’’—This language is not to be un- 
derstood literally that he took absolutely nothing; but 
that he fasted, did not take his regular meals. 
‘* The street which is called Straight.’’—It is still the 
main street of Damascus, running east and west. 
‘* As it were scales.’’—The meaning -is not that scales 
actually did fall from his eyes, but that the feeling of 
the restoration of sight was as if scales had fallen. 
‘* Received his sight.’’—The healing was miracu- 
lous. The blindness would seem not to have been 
miraculous, but the blinding effect of. the miraculous 
light which was its cause. ‘* Took food and was 
strengthened.’’—As was to be expected after his long fast. 
‘* Certain days.’’—Not many, but a few. “In 
the synagogs.’’—Where he had been sent to persecute. 
This required courage; but it alsoshows that at this 
time the Christians were regarded as a sect of Jews. 
‘* That he is the Son of God.""—This is a designa- 
tion which would have more dignity than even that of 
Messiah. It was chiefly to prove Christ’s Messiahship 
that Paul went to the synagogs, rather than his divine 
Sonship (see v.22). 

Instruction.—Honest, earnest men, when they get 
turned in the wrong direction, are the most harmful. 
Saul was very honest and the worst of persecutors. 

It is not enough to follow your conscience. You must 
have your conscience enlightened. Many people are not 
willing to have their conscience enlightened. The diffi- 
culty isin their lack of humility and lack of candor. They 
are too vain to consider that they may be mistaken. 

The conversion of Paul is one of the great events of 
history. It was a turning-point in Christianity. The 
evidence is uncommonly complete and it is clear that it 
was the means chosen of God to bring Christianity out 
of the position of a Jewish sect into that of a religion 
for the whole world. Hereafter it should be persecuted 
by emperors, not by high priests. 

Why does any one persecute Christ? Why does any 
one to-day set himself outside of Christ’s Church ? Why 
not receive him as Savior? These are as serious ques- 
tions for us as for Saul, and the answer is not easy. 

Jesus, when he appeared unto Saul, did not give him 
his commission as Apostle. He simply guided him one 
step to Damascus. If we can see one step ahead of us 
to our next duty, we should not complain. 

Paul must have been utterly humbled when, from the 
proud persecutor, armed with letters of authority, he 
was changed to the blind, helpless man, led by his com- 
panions and staggered by the vision. It does a proud 
man great good to be tkus suddenly crushed out-of his 
conceit. 

God made Saul ‘‘a chosen vessel,’’ because he had 
the qualities for one. Native ability is requisite to fill 
great positions. Saul was a man of great native ability, 
quick at learning, of great persistence and will, and of 
an overmastering moral nature. The Early Church 
needed just such a man as leader. 

As soon as Paul was converted he took his stand pub- 
licly. He ‘‘ straightway proclaimed Jesus.’’ There he 
did right. One cannot be too prompt in putting himself 
on record on the right side. It is a good thing for 
young people to do when they go off to schoo!. 
































Education. 


Women at German Universities. 


IN no country has the woman’s movement met with 
such intense organized opposition as in Germany, and 
in no country has there been greater need forthe move- 
ment. The mere fact that the women exceed the men 
by about a million makes it impossible that marriage 
should offer them an assured career. Hence in seeking 
opportunities in and preparations for fields of effort be- 
yond the domesticcircle, they are animated by the true 
impulse of democracy, the spirit that makes for ‘' life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness.’’ The opposition 
to the movement in Germany has been stronger than 
elsewhere, both because here custom is abnormally 
rigid, and because the struggle for a living is harder, 
and men, especially inthe professional circles, dread in- 
creased competition. There are in all three groups of 
progressive women—the conservative group, represented 
by the ‘‘ Patriotic Society of German Women,”’ dating: 
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from the Napoleonic wars; the liberal group, recruited 
chiefly from the middle or-bourgeois and professional 
classes, and the radical or socialistic group. The last 
named, drawn largely from the ranks of artisans and 
laborers, demand equal pay with men for the same 
work. The principle is supported by the men of their 
party, as it accords with their scheme of social reform. 
Hence these women are really an integral part of a po- 
litical organization; they have representation in the 
legislative assembly, and the consciousness of strength 
from this source. The liberal group, led by Mlle. Helen 
Lange, of Berlin, and by Mme. Kettler, of Weimar, 
have devoted themselves to securing larger educational 
provision for women. Altho their successes have been 
few and far removed, each represents a permanent and 
solid advantage. 

The articles and monographs published by Mlle. 
Lange won the attention of Dr. Bosse, Minister of Pub- 
lic Instruction in Prussia; and he became friendly to 
the movement for the higher education of women. Last 
year he admitted a young German woman, the daugh- 
ter of a clergyman, tothe ‘‘ adbiturienten,”’ or leaving 
examination of the gymnasia. In so doing he overruled 
the decision of the provincial board which had refused 
the application. The peculiar importance of the Minis- 
ter’s decision in this case arises from the bearing of the 
examination upon the opportunity for higher studies. 
It is the passport to every German university and to 
professional careers, including that of medicine, which 
is an objective point with women. This action of the 
Minister gave a great impulse to the movement for pro- 
viding classical schools for girls. A few schools of this 
class, doing substantially the same work as the gymna- 
sia for men, had already been established, one at Carls- 
ruhe, in 1893, and another the same year at Berlin. Funds 
have now been provided for similar schools at Leipzig 
and Munich. As fees range in Germany, the expenses for 
the courses are high—at Carlsruhe, 200 marks ($47.60) 
per annum; at Berlin, 250 ($59.50). . For pupils coming 
from a distance, who must board in the cities, the ex- 
penses run up to $300 or $500 per annum. The ex- 
press purpose of these schools is to prepare women 
for the universities; and they anticipate the moment 
when the privileges of these higher institutions will 
be within the reach of German women. At present 
women are only admitted to certain faculties under 
special arrangements. Gdéttingen has been most lib- 
eral in its provisions, admitting women as ‘‘ Zuhérerin- 
nen,’’ or hearers, who present a written certificate of 
fitness from a university teacher. After the required 
attendance, admission to the examination for the doc- 
tor’s degree will, it is understood, be readily obtained, 
In fact, an Englishwoman, Miss Grace Chisholm, 
secured the doctor’s degree in philosophy last year. 
At Heidelberg woman may attend lectures in the 
philosophical faculty upom proof of preparation and by 
permission of the professors, but only ashearers. The 
doctor’s degree in this faculty is also within their reach. 
Freiburg gives the same privilege in the philosophical 
and medical faculties; at Jena and Leipzig women may 
be allowed to attend lectures, but the degree is denied 
them. At Berlin so far no concessions have been 
made. 

The Prussian Minister of Public Instruction has 
taken another step in simplifying the conditions under 
which women may secure admission to the universities. 
A recent rescript permits their attendance upon lectures 
in all departments of Prussian universities, provided 
they have pursued the necessary preparatory studies 
and obtain the consent of the professors or tutors 
directly concerned. Heretofore each special case of 
this kind had to be referred to the Minister. 





....The annual winter meeting of the Department of 
Superintendents of the National Educational Associa- 
tion, held at Indianapolis, February 16th-19th, was in 
aumbers and in interest one of the most successful ses- 
sions in the history of the Association. Inaddition toim- 
portant questions touching school management and 
instruction, child study and the social relations of the 
school were considered. Among practical suggestions 
from the round-table discussions of childhood and its 
requirements,were the need of frequent periods of play 
or rest for young pupils, of the recognition of the dra- 
matic impulse in children, and cautions against work 
that strains the eye or the more delicate muscles of the 
hands. At the round-table on college entrance re- 
quirements, the drift of sentiment seemed to be against 
making the dead languages obligatory. President 
Schurman, of Cornell, reported that his college had 
abolished all degrees excepting that of A.B., and that 
all candidates are now admitted on the same or equiva- 
lent requirements. Dr. E. J. James, of Chicago Uni- 
versity, was of the opinion that the college must adapt 

_ itself to the public school. He predicted that the high 
school of the future would cover two years of the 
present college work. The discussions of school pro- 
grams showed plainly the influence of the exhaustive 
reports of the Committees of Ten and Fifteen. It was 
moved that at the next regular meeting of the Depart- 
ment a resolution be offered for the appointment of a 
gommittee of sixteen under the chairmanship of Dr. 
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Harris, to report upon the minimum requirements for 
teachers’ certificates. 


..-The ‘‘ Balfour Bill’ has passed the House of 
Commons by a majority of 215, less by too than was 
expected, presumably because of apprehension arising 
from the support given to the measure by the Irish 
Nationalists. What modifications, if any, were made 
in the original bill will not be known until the full par- 
ticulars are received. 


s 
Sanitary. 

THE party of the other partis determined to be heard 
inthis world, apparently to the end of time. Dr. 
Holmes somewhere speaks of a sort of pica in some 
minds, which seems to set them against any generally 
received belief, so that we are apt to find an anti-vac- 
cinator to be also an anti-vegetable-eater, an anti-vivi- 
sectionist, etc., all rolled into one; and it would cer- 
tainly seem that one well-known New York physician 
has the same squint-eyed crook in his make-up; for 
otherwise he could not keep up his persistent battle 
against the plain testimony of facts in favor of the 
beneficent efforts of the diphtheria antitoxin, as testified 
to by Dr. I. Lewis Smith, who has kept a record of 
cases in the New York Foundling Asylum for seven 
years, and finds, where in 18go the deaths were a little 
more than one half of those attacked, and an almost 
equally large proportion till this last year, in which 
antitoxin has been used. Under this treatment there 
were in July, 10 cases, with g recoveries; in August, 6 
cases, with 6 recoveries; in September, 5 cases, with 5 
recoveries; in October, 19 cases, with 18 recoveries; in 
November, 25 cases, with 24 recoveries. It should be 
remembered that in an asylum or a hospital, where 
experience has taught the value of early recourse to 
the remedy, it is found that next to no deaths occur 
where it is used within 27 hours of the attack. Here 
they regularly expected the membrane toloosen in 24 
hours, and sometimes it came off in 8 hours after using 
the antitoxin. These statistics were brought forward in 
a session of the section of Pediatrics, and of course 
adult experiences were left out. Dr. E. Rosenthal, 
of Philadelphia, said that out of 166 severe cases 
of diphtheria, that he had treated with antitoxin, only 4 
had died. Formerly he had lost 68 out of 100 
cases, and before the use of this agent he had seen no 
case that followed measles recover; but now death was 
rare in such cases. Dr. Biggs had collected a large 
mass of statistics from Paris, Berlin, New York, and 
from all the towns in France with population exceeding 
20,000, and in Germany with more than 15,000 popula- 
tion; and all show a great and steady decrease in the 
absolute number of deaths, and all tell the same en- 
couraging story of man’s mastery over one of the 
greatest of scourges. All these swell the chorus of 
testimony to the valua of early use of antitoxin. Vir- 
chow has probably seen many rosy hopes of the benefits 
to come from various specifics perish unfulfilled in his 
long life, and he early adopted a skeptical attitude and 
tone against the serum treatment; but more then two 
years ago he said that so many figures were favorable 
to its value it would be a neglect of duty for a physi- 
cian not to use it; and now, with the cumulative experi- 
ence of the last two years, he says: ‘‘ Theoretical consid- 
erations must yield to the brute force of statistics.” 
Dr. Koester had seen much of diphtheria in connection 
with the Health Department, and had injected ninety- 
three patients; only two of the number had died; and 
to him it seemed that ‘‘ the physician who had a case of 
severe diphtheria and did not use antitoxin committed 
a criminal offense.” 








....In Kansas, some man who must be a lineal de- 
scendant of the ‘‘ jayhawkers,’’ wants to introduce a 
bill in the Legislature prohibiting the wearing of 
bloomers by women, and making it a misdemeanor for 
a woman to appear in public on a bicycle. Per contra, 
Dr. S. W. Abbott, Secretary of the Massachusetts 
Board of Health, lately presented some interesting 
figures at the last quarterly meeting of the American 
Statistical Association, showing the comparative fatal- 
ity of consumption in men and in women. In 1851 the 
rate was 1,451 females to 1,000 males; in 1890, 1,055 
females to 1,000 males; and last year (1895) 974 females 
to 1,000 males, being the first yearin the history of 
the State in which the number of deaths among women 
from phthisis was less than among men. He considers 
it a very significant fact that a uniform reduction in the 
rate of female deaths from this disease began about 
five years ago—-about the time when women began to 
ride the bicycle extensively, and he believes that this 
diminution it the death rate is due directly to the great 
increase in open-air exercise among women inaugurated 
by the use of the bycycle. And following this comes 
the report of the low death rate in New York State in 
1896, in spite of the mortality caused by the abnormal 
heat in August, which literally slew its thousands. 
Certainly throughout that great State there must be 
thousands of feminine bicyclers, and till we find some 
better reason for its smallness let us believe that the 


wheel is the grand agent. 





Music. 
Odds and Ends. 


BY E, IRENZUS STEVENSON, 


Ir is locally a quiet bit of time in music, and abroad 
the activity is not general. The long and successful, 
but, on the whole, curiously ill-starred winter season of 
opera, official to our Metropolitan, is a thing of the 
past and will not receive its supplement and coup de 
grace until April. Mr. Damrosch will next week invite 
us to the intellectual and emotional rigor of Wagner, 
with passing distractions in the way of Beethoven, 
Mozart and Xaver Scharwenka—the latter’s ‘‘ Mata- 
swintha’’ to receive its first American performances. 
The Boston Symphony Orchestra was heard in its last 
concert but one, last week; the Kneisel Quartet and the 
fifth Philharmonic mark this one. In Paris, Alfred 
Bruneau’s ‘‘ Messidor’’ should be an incidept of note to 
all the musical world in sympathy with the ideas of the 
lyric drama that one of the most interesting and uncon- 
ventional of French musicians has disclosed already in 
‘*Le Réve ’’ and ‘‘ The Attack on the Mill.’’ 

The course of special musical lectures arranged in 
connection with Columbia College’s musical professor- 
ship, and previously announced in that journal, wil! 
progress during this month and that to come, with these 
speakers and subjects on the dates given: March 8th, 
‘* Orientalism in Music,” Mr. E. S. Kelley; March 15th 
‘‘Analysis of Timbre,” Professor William Hallock; 
March 22d, ‘‘ Development of Opera,” Mr. Philip Hale; 
March 2oth, ‘* Church Music,” Prof. H. W. Parker; 
April 5th, ‘‘The Utility of Music, Mr. H. T. Finck; April 
t2th, ‘‘ Musical Analysis,” Dr. Henry G. Hanchett; 
April 19th, ‘‘ Musical Form; Its Origin and Develop- 
ment,” Mr. Dudley Buck. Tickets for these lectures 
will be issued without charge to students and auditors 
in the Department of Music of Columbia University 
upon presentation of their matriculation tickets, and 
to others upon payment of $5 for the course, or $1 for 
a single lecture. Applications should be made to the 
secretary of Columbia University. 

Every now and then we are reminded of the loose 
ideas, indeed of the sheer ignorance rather than half- 
knowledge of literary folk when touching on musical 
topics. We find in the popular essayist the reference to 
the symphonies of the composer who happened never to 
compose a symphony that anybody knows about. Novel- 
ists allude to the overtures of operas minus overtures; 
to the sweet female voice singing a lyric that chances to 
be for a deep barytone; to * brilliantly rapid adagios,”’ 
and to ‘‘sonatas for a melting soprano.’”’ There are 
some authors, however, who make amends for such 
lapses. Mr. Thomas Hardy is one of them; Mr. George 
du Maurier is another. ‘‘ Peter Ibbetson,”’ “ Trilby,”’ 
and the new novel, ‘‘ The Martian,’ are rich in mu- 
sical references and suggestions as accurate as they 
are integral to the esthetic woof of those novels. .As 
for Mr. Hardy, his Shakespearean rustics are canny in 
music, from such a point of intelligence that one wishes 
they would teach. Take, for instance, the famous 
choir of Melstock Church, which was proud to have 
reached the inner wisdom of its profession. The other 
day the pages of ‘‘ Under the Greenwood Tree”’ fell 
open at a half-forgotten and humorous discussion be- 
tween several of the Melstockers, as to the subtleties of 
music in church-services. The drollery of their ehar- 
acterization of the instruments has not lost its savor, 
and in it all the swains speak quite by the card. The 
‘““ Serpent” alluded to is, of course, the obsolete wind- 
instrument, with a strong, coarse register—once very 
popular in church music, and occasionally heard tu-day 
in provincial France. And so speaking of an unpros- 
perous and venturesome rival choir, one critic begins: 

““« They should have stuck to strings as we did, and kept 


‘ . . 
out clar’nets, and done away with serpents. If you’d thrive 
in musical religion, stick to strings, says I.’ 

‘ 5 a are well enough, as far as that goes,’ said Mr. 
inks. 

ne ‘There's worse things than serpents,’ said Mr. Penny. 
‘Old things pass away, ‘tis true; but a serpent was a good 
old note; a deep, rich note was the serpent.’ 
—— owever, be bad at all times,’ said Michael 

ee 

‘** As far as look is concerned,’ said the tranter, ‘I don’t, 
for my part see that a fiddle is much nearer Heaven than a 
clar’net. ’Tis farther off. There’s always a rakish, scamp- 
ish countenance about a fiddle that seems to say the 
Wicked One had a hand in making o’em; while angels be 
supposed to play clar’nets in Heaven, or some’at like ’em, 
if ye may believe picters.’ 

*** Robert tee? you were in the right,’ broke in the 
eldest Dewey. ‘They should ha’ stuck to strings. Your 
brass-man is brass—well and good; your reed-man is reed 
—well and good; your percussion-man is percussion—gcod 
again. But I don’t care who hears me sa it, nothing 
will speak to your heart wi’ the sweetness of the man of 
strings!’ 

‘* «Strings forever !’ said little Jimmy. 

‘**« Strings alone would have held their ground against 
allthe newcomers in creation.’ (‘ True, true!’ said Bow- 
man.) ‘Butclar’nets was death!” . . 


It is a comfort to think that clarinets are not so fatal 
as Mr. Dewey affirms, at least when played under strict- 
ly secular circumstances. Otherwise a dire mortality 
would rage in our concert and opera orchestras, among 
the artists on an instrument not only charmingly indis- 
pensable in the generalities of a score, but one which 
so many hundreds of ccmposers of modern date have 
individualized by exquisite episodes, all to itself in alt 
sorts of orchestra writing. 
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Literature. 


France of the Second Republic and the 
Second Empire.* 

THESE two volunies, tho written from the opposite 

poles of critical judgment and political ethics, are 
alike in this, that they are intendéd to illustrate one 
and the same movement in modern political history. 
We say movement because, tho M. De Tocqueville 
limits his memoirs to his own personal recollections, 
and cuts them short at the fall of the Ministry to 
which he belonged in the Presidency of Louis Napo- 
leon, yet what he says reaches far beyond that short 
period and puts the reader in possession of clues that 
run forward through the whole ascendency of Louis 
Napoleon, as well ‘as back into the last years of Louis 
Philippe and the causes of his overthrow. 
_ Alexis De Tocqueville was a man whose words 
reached far. He looked deep into men and their in- 
Stitutions and the significance of events. He pos- 
sessed a genius for social and political interpretation, 
which was in itself so great that it became with him 
more an object to understand men and the part they 
were acting in public affairs than to direct their move- 
ment to any particular end or policy. 

His position in France was, as it has been in this 
country, a unique one. By birth descended from the 
ancienne noblesse, and sharing moderately and without 
passion in the prejudices of his order, he was com- 
missioned, in 1830, with his friend, Gustave de Beau- 
mont, to study and report on the penitentiary system 
of this country. The result of his visit here was the 
four volumes of his ‘‘ Democracy in America,” a piece 
of intelligent and kindly truthtelling which stood 
alone until Mr. Bryce published his work, and has 
not been superseded by this later competitor, but 
continues to hold its own as.an older commentary on 
our social and political institutions. After receiving 
many other honors, he was chosen to the Chamber of 
Deputies in 1839, was there when the revolution of 
February, 1848, drove Louis Philippe from France, 
and was chosen by an overwhelming majority to the 
Constituent Assembly which reorganized France 
under a Republican constitution. He was for five 
months Minister of Foreign Affairs at the opening of 
Louis Napoleon's career as President of the Republic, 
whose first step toward imperialism was to overthrow 
the liberal and patriotic Ministry which he had first 
assembled around him. 

De Tocqueville died in 1859. These Recollections 
were written at various times in the ten years that 
followed his retirement. They were jotted down on 
odd pieces of paper, and, as he writes in one of the 
earliest of them, were never to be published. As the 
series advanced his purpose in this-respect must have 
changed; for the impression of the later chapters is 
that they were composed with a reading public in 
view. However this may be, De Tocqueville before 
his death in 1859 consented to the publication, which, 
dhowever, was delayed for some time longer, and not 
accomplished until after the Second Empire had 
drawn France into terrible disaster and foundered 
itself. ; 

These Recollections, tho generally founded on mat- 
ter which layin the author’s own personal experience, 

are remarkable anticipations of ‘the final verdict of 
thistory on the meh who act in them. Lamartine, 
ZLedru Rollin, Louis Blanc, Barrot, Thiers, Louis 
Napoleon himself, and the crowd he brought with 
him and put in the place of his first ministers—Mor- 
ny, Persigny and the others—are drawn to the life. 
Of Louis Napoleon he writes (and nothing could seem 
nearer to what we know of him now): 

‘*There were two distinct men in him, as I was not 
long in discovering. The first was the ex-conspirator, 
the fatalistic dreamer, who thought himself called to 
govern France, and through it to dominate Europe; the 
other was the epicurean, who luxuriously made the 
most of his new estate of well-being and of the facile 
pleasures which his present position gave him, and who 
did not dream of risking it in order to ascend still 
higher.”’ 

H2 says that the President generally honored with 
his recomnz2ndations for office ‘‘a set of jail-birds, 
who had forme2tly throwa themselves in desperation 
into his party” ani’ whom Napoleon now wished to 
place in the principal emassies and spoke of as ‘‘ his 
own men.”’ i ‘ 


*Tue Recoitections oF ALexis De Tocguevitiz. Edited by the 
Comre De Tocguevitte, and now first translated into English by 
Avkxanoer Teixerra Dz Martros, with Portrait in Heliogravure. 
The Macmillan Co. 8vo, pp. xiv, 4f2. $2.50. 

UnNpercurrENTs OF THE SeconD Empire. (Notes Anp’ Recortec- 
tioNs.) By Avesert D. Vanpam, autaor of An Englishman in Paris.” 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. 8vo, pp. 432. $2.50. 
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There is a startling resemblance between this ac- 
count of these French Republican days and the politi- 
cal theories and proceedings of some of the little 
Napoleons of American politics. How they will look 
as seen in the next generation and with what scorn 
our children or grandchildren will read the story of 
their proceedings is a piece of anticipative experience 
which can be enjoyed to the full and in advance of 
the slow verdict of history, by reading these Reco/- 
lections of De Tocqueville. 

Of the Revolution of ’48 his account agrees with 
that which has now passed into history, that while 
there were mistakes of the Government and the King 


.back of it, enough to account forthe popular exasper- 


ation, the fall of the dynasty wasthe result of its own 
paralysis in a panic of fright and irresolution. After 
all, nobody seems to have cared to sacrifice himself 
for it. Even Louis Philippe made no stand for his 
throne. Had he defended himself against the Paris- 
ian mob with the force at his command and appealed 
to France the course of history would have been at 
least delayed, whether France would have been saved 
eventually the Second Empire or not. 

De Tocqueville writes with great freedom of all his 
associates in the Constituent Assembly and in the 
Government, and often not without acrimony, some- 
times too freely and in great detail. Of the late Lord 
Houghton he says: 

‘*Milnes was a clever fellow who did and, what is 
rarer, said many foolish things. What a number of 
those faces I have seen in my life of which one can say 
that the two profiles are not alike; men of sense on one 
side, fuolson the other. I have always seen Milnes in- 
fatuated with something or somebody. This time he 
was smitten with Madame Sand, and notwithstanding 
the seriousness of events, had insisted on giving her a 
déjetiner.”’ 

Close observer as he was, and convinced that 
Democracy was the coming sovereign, De Tocqueville 
was never reconciled to it or its rule. It was not, 
however, as an aristocrat that he rebelled against 
Madame Sand. The revolutions through which 
France had passed and was passing recalled the 
ancienne noblesse and later the bourgeoisie,to recognize 
the use man had in his life for conscience and religion. 
The Second Empire did what it could to lay all waste 
again. It gave a new shade of shame to the word 
demi-monde, and at last fell in ruins beneath the op- 
pression of its too easy success. De Tocqueville was 
one of the noblest examples of the return to nigher 
moral ideas, and one of the first victims of Louis 
Napoleon’s reversion to epicurean morality. It was, 
however, another kind of conservative feeling which 
led him to place his aversion to Madame Sand on the 
amusing ground, ‘‘I loathe women who write.”’ 

If we accept De Tocqueville as the exponent of these 
times, it follows in logical consistency that we must 
repudiate the leadership of Mr. Vandam; for no two 
men could be more unlike, and no two books could be 
written on more widely differing premises than De 
Tocqueville’s Recollections and Mr. Vanidam’s Under - 
currents. We have commented before on the basis 
of Mr. Vandam’swork. It inspires us with no more 
confidence now. Louis Napoleon, as drawn in this vol- 
ume, isa profligate conspirator, whom we are called 
on to admire for no better reason than that he acted 
with audacity, and enjoyed an imperial exemption 
from scruples. Eugénie is presented as the Cleopatra 

of this imperial Antony, a theme which Mr. Vandam 
pursues in this volume in detail, at greater length and 
with more bitterness than before. We close Mr. Van- 
dam's last book with much the sam2 distrust of its 
basis which pertains to all gossip, and with about the 
same estimate of itsimportance. What is credible in 
it is not new; what is new we do not care for. 


An Acadian Romance.* 


Mr. CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS has sung his way into 
the esteem of critics and into the hearts of a large au- 
dience who like what is good. As a poet he has no 
superior inthe great North, where of late a bevy of 
charming lyrists has been making great music. In- 
deed, his brother poets of Canada have, by common con- 
sent, granted him the leadership of their choir. From 
the first his verse showed a sound imagination and a 
fine, scholarly regard for literary finish, and his crafts- 
manship has steadily developed. 

Recently Mr. Roberts has ‘been writing short stories 
in prose, showing a strong sense of the picturesque 
and an excellent use of what we call ‘‘ local color.’’ 
The book now before us is his first novel, or extended 








* Tue Force in THE Forest. Being the Narrative of the Acadian 
Ranger, Jean de Mer, Seigneur de Briart; and how he Crossed the 
Black Abbé; arid of his Adventures in a Strange Fellowship. By 
Cuaries G. D. Roserts. New York:. Lamson, Wolffe & Company. 


$r.50. 
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romance, and we feel sure that many readers of THB 
INDEPENDENT will turn to it with lively anticipations ot 
pleasure, all the greater on account of the scene chosen 
for it, which is the peninsula of Acadia. Nor do we 
think that they will be disappointed. 

The Forge in the Forest is a romance pure and simple, 
told with quaint grace and diction. The characters 
are, most of them, Acadian creoles, and the main inci- 
dents of the story have a pleasing, melodramatic effect. 
Mr. Roberts’s skill as a tale-teller shows well in the 
handling of scenes which, if presented less cleverly, 
‘would have been too savagely bloody for the taste of 
refined readers. His art stands out admirably, too, in 
depicting characters as despicable as Satan, and yet 
with such reserve that they leave no marring shadows 
upon the brilliancy of the romance. 

Acadian life, whether studied under the soft, warm 
skies of Louisiana, or on the snowy bosom of Canada, 
is intensely fascinating; but, from its very nature, the 
difficulty it offers to the artist is almost insurmountable, 
so far%s masterly presentation goes. It is easy enough 
to do descriptive bits in which, rather by adumbration 
than by dramatic projectian, a dreamy sense of the 
elusive romance is afforded; but the very life is a willo’ 
the wisp after which the penstumbles in the dark. Mr. 
Roberts felt this trouble, and he has overcome it to a 
degree by making his verbal style serve him as a 
palet of colors. indeed, it is word-painting that 
gives this book its stamp of distinction. As a dramatic 
realization of human life it would not rank high, robbed 
of its romantic and picturesque aids in the way of 
poetic dressing-up. Butas a romance it skeuld be and 
is all the better and stronger on account of its illusions. 

Yet this story is lifelike, and has no more melodrama 
in it than we find upon every page of war-time history, 
especially when the battling is between villainy and 
honor, or civilization and savagery. We shall not. tell 
the story and so spoil it for our readers who have the 
right to its bouquet as well as its substance. The Black 
Abbé is a precious scoundrel, boldly sketched in broad 
lines and true colors. Seigneur de Briart, who tells 
the story, wins favor at once, and Marc, the youth so 
full of life and courage, is a glorious fellow. Gril, the 
half-mad enemy of the Black Abbé, stalks through the 
tale with excellent effect; and there are some charming 
women to deal with all along, over against which are 
set picturesque savages as heroic as they are taciturn 
and tireless. The story opens about 1746, in the days 
following the English occupation and mastery of Acadie; 
and against a background in which pathetic memories 
of the old French freedom are blended with bitter 
hatred of the invaders, moves a procession of strongly 
contrasted people, whose adventures may sometimes 
seem almost too remarkable; but what if they are ex- 
tremely strange and wild, when they are so engaging 
that one must read and believe? Mr. Roberts tells his 
tale without apology, and for itsown sake, not in the 
least ashamed of its direct appeal to the imagination. 
He indulges in no analytical dissections of motives and 
passions; in place of these we have paragraphs of graphic 
description, as pure and true as masterpieces of water- 
color painting. The story is clean from beginning to 
end in spirit and in substance. Its good people live 
good lives; its bad people are not used to gain favor 
with a prurient taste. It can be read openly at the fam- 
ily fireside, and every page will have its charm. 

The closing chapters contain some strong sketching 
of battle-scenes in an assault upon Grand Pré by the 
French. Snow breast-deep lay upon the ground, and 
the fighting is described so faithfully that one sees it as 
if by the light of the burning houses and with the cold 
wind whistling in one’s ears. 

Mr. Roberts is fortunate in finding publishers willing 
to give his beautiful romance a perfectiy fitting intro- 

duction to the public. A book could scarcely be hand- 
somer than this, with its heavy paper of a rich cream 
tint, its artistic printing, its excellent illustrations, and 
its tasteful green-and-gold binding. If it does not make 
a marked impression and scorea genuine success it will 
be the public’s fault, not the author’s, not the pub- 
lishers’. 











MODERN FRENCH LITERATURE. By Benjamin W. Wells, 
Ph.D. (Harvard). (Roberts Brothers, Boston. 
$1.50.) 

This is a really valuable study of French literature 
from the Renaissance down to the presenttime. It is 
done well from a sound, critical and ethical standpoint, 
and with a good perspective view of the whole field as 
well as of the successive movementsin it. It comes out 
as the companion volumes of ‘‘ Modern German Litera- 
ture,’’ by the same author, which has been noticed 
favorably in our columns. The author is Professor 
of Modern Literature in Sewanee University. The 
field he has undertaken to review is a large one, and 
one that requires, especially in its later periods, a, 
clear head and a broad, emancipated kind of judg- 
ment, which is secure enough in its seat to be free and 
just. Dr. Wells possesses these qualities, and they 
give a sound, healthy, and at the same time scientific 
value to his review of these later periods of literary de- 
velopmentin France. What constitutes the power and 
charm of such an author as Emile Zola, for example, 
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he does not fail to see, tho he shows, 


with no less force and accuracy, the 
base, degrading and really unnatural 
principles on which his literary theory 
‘rests and which drags his literary work 
down into a coarse, pessimistic natural- 
ism. The whole volume bears witness 
to the author’s direct acquaintance with 
the literature he is studying, and to the 
soundness, good sense, critical penetra- 
tion and breadth of his literary judgment. 


THE Lire or ROGER SHERMAN. By 
Lewis Henry Boutell. (A. C. McClurg 
& Co., Chicago. $2.00.) 

The name of Roger Sherman stands for 
more in the traditions of the Republic than 
in its literary biographic memoirs. Pre- 
vious to this time the satisfactory memoir 
of his life has not been written. The ex- 
planation is to be found largely in the loss 
ordestruction of his papers. Those that 
remained have been dispersed and are ex- 
ceedingly difficult to collect. Meantime 
the great place which belonged to him in 
the history of Connecticut and in the es- 
tablishment of the Federal Government 
was gradually being assigned to others, 
until what remained to Roger Sherman 
was likely to become little more than the 
ineffaceable and undiminishable presence 
of his name among the signatories of the 
Declaration of Independence. 

Mr. Boutell’s volume puts an end to 
this process. In it Roger Sherman re- 
serves the place he held while he lived, 
which Jefferson gave him, when he de- 
clared he never did a foolish thing in his 
life, which Calhoun claimed for him 
when he placed him among the three in- 
fluential men of the First Congress and 
which General Scott, as reported in this 
volume, deliberately assigned to him, 
among the four greatest architects of the 
Constitution. 

This volume appears, therefore, with 
this happy circumstance in its favor that 
there is good reason for writing it 
and a vacant place in American political 
biography for it to fill. 

The author is well known among stu- 
dents of United States political history 
as having given particular attention to 
the part acted in it by Roger Sherman. 
His equipment for such a work as that 
attempted in this volume was materially 
improved by the generous proposal of 
Senator Hoar to place in his hands the 
collection of letters and documents rela- 
tive to his grandfather, which he was 
hoping to develop into an adequate Life, 
and which he had been engaged on fora 
number of years. The pressure of pub- 
lic duties has proved too great, and finally 
decided him to commit his materials to 
Mr. Boutell’s competent and scholarly 
authorship. The result is the volume 
before us. 

It is not and was not intended to be a 
popular work, inthe sense ofthe monthly 
magazine serial; but it is neither dull nor 
dry. The student of United States polit- 
ical history will discover in it a mine of 
fresh, rich and important material. 
Roger Sherman was a jurist rather than 
a lawyer, greater on the bench than at the 
bar. The cast of his mind led him to 
financial studies, and in this line he wasa 
compeer of Hamilton, a compeer who, 
while lacking the bold brilliancy of his 
chief, planted his conclusions upon much 
the same honest and solid basis, and de- 
veloped them to very similar results. His 
services to the country in starting it ona 
sound and honest financial basis form 
naturally a striking and leading feature 
in Mr. Boutell’s volume. The history is 
a wonderfully good one to read just now 
and forms a strange contrast.to the igno- 
ble, ignorant floundering which senato- 
rial demagogs are now treating us to at 
Washington. The country was at that 
time, in a small way, but at a profoundly 
significant moment, passing through just 
such atrial of its honesty, integrity and 
intelligence as we are in now. And noth- 
ing but the august and overshadowing 
figures of the great and true men who 
were then at the helm, men of the Roger 
Sherman type, prevent us from seeing it. 

Our author seems to us to have placed 
beyond doubt what has. always been 
maintained in Connecticut, that Roger 
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Sherman and not John Dickinson was the 
author of the settlement which fixed the 
two Houses of Congress on their present 
basis, and which Mr. Bancroft has made 
so familiar as the ‘‘ Connecticut Compro- 
mise.”” The noble equity of his mind 
was the secret of the good sense which 
made him a great master of great assem- 
blies. One of the most remarkable ex- 
amples of this is the very close approach of 
Congress, at last, to his identical scheme 
forthe assumption of the debts incurred 
by the several States in the war. For 
most of the States the amount agreed on 
was exactly his. In no case was it less. 
In a sum total of $21,500,000, it differed 
only by a little more than $2,000,000. 
The personal element in this volume is 
by no means as important as the political 
and public; but even in this subordina- 
tion it is true to the noble and impersonal 
spirit of the man. Moreover, what there 
is of personal history is intense,vivid and 
full of interest, an interest which some- 
times approaches the romantic. Roger 
Sherman was one of those men who 
reveal themselves in’ silent action. 
He was not cold, nor was his life with- 
out incident. The story of his meeting 
Rebecca Prescott, and their love at 
sight, is as romantic as that of John 


Alden and his Puritan Priscilla. His 
associations were always among the 
greatest and the highest. The little 


brown house opposite the old South Col- 
lege, at New Haven, was the familiar re- 
sort of the great men of New England; 
and it was there that his daughter, Me- 
hetabel, the mother of the Hon. William 
M. Evarts, curtesied Washington out of 
her father’s house with a bright speech, 
which has given her a place among Ameri- 
can wits. 

This Life is one that we can read with 
pride, and close with the feeling that it 
is worthy of the subject. The author in- 
dulges in no flippant comparisons, and 
reads his subject no lectures for not 
answering to the latest twist in modern 
manners or modern religion. He gives 
him to usin the simple grandeur of his 
noble life and character; far ahead of the 
times in some things, as, for example, in 
his attitude to the traffic in ardent spirits, 
his opposition to slavery and his scheme 
of public finance. His religious life 
and convictions are worthily and truly 
represented in the chapter devoted to 
them, and the volume closes with a col- 
lection of important documents whose 
interest is great enough to hold the 
reader’s attention. 





How To BuiLp A HoME; Being Sugges- 
tions as to Safety from Fire, Safety to 
Health, Comfort, Convenience, Dura- 
bility and Economy. By Francis C. 
Moore. (Continental Insurance Co., 
New York. 75 cents.) 

This little manual brings aid to intend- 
ing house-builders at a point where in 
general, it is difficult to obtain and always 
important. It comes from a practical 
man who has studied -the subject for 
twenty years, and who lays before his 
readers the practical information as to 
building, which is in general divided be- 
tween the sanitary engineer, the mason, 
the carpenter, the plumber and the archi- 








tect, but which each and all of them fail 
to communicate to the builder and owner. 
Nothing more sensible or explicit can be 
desired as to choice of site, preparation 
of ground, foundation, material of all 
kinds, general principles of arrangement 
and construction, andthe more inexpen- 
five ways of protecting against fire. One 
example of ground plan and elevation is 
given, but in general the matter of archi- 
tectural designs is left, as it should be, 
to the skilled hands of the professional 
architects. 
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—and Afterwards. 


BY 
ARNOLD, M.A., K.C.L.E. 
AUTHOR OF 


“The Light of Asia,” etc. 


SIR EDWIN 


With a Supplement. 
Reprinted by authority from the fourteenth 
English edition. 
12mo, cloth, daintily printed and bound, 60 cents. 
Far superior in many ways to ‘‘ Natural 
Law in the Spiritual World.”” Fullof happy 
thoughts on immortality, and possessing a 
strength of reasoning that will convince the 

greatest skeptic. 4 
For sale by all booksellers, or will be set at publisher's 


expense, on receipt of price in stamps or money order. 
Address 


NEW AMSTERDAM BOOK CO., 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF 
‘« IN KEDAR’S TENTS,” ‘‘ THE SOWERS,”’ ‘‘ WITH EDGED TOOLS,”’ etc. 
HENRY SETON MERRIMAN 


CHRISTIAN VELLACOTT THE JOURNALIST 


A STORY OF ROYALISM, JESUITISM AND REPUBLICANISM 
12mo, Paper, 50 Cents; Cloth, $1.00 


Never dull 


exciting: 
Fascinating Chicago Times: _‘ Thestory is very i 
Strong Post Express, Rochester: 

fully as strong as ‘ The Sowers’... 


Burlington Free Press: “A powerfulnovel . . 


. heverdull . .. often 


{ ly and f. ingly told.” 
Seton Merriman’s ‘Christian Vellacott’ is 
‘as not a dull page in it.” 
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By AMBROSE BIERCE 


(Author of “ BLAcK BEETLES IN AMBER,” “ COBWEBS FROM AN Empty SKULL,” “‘ NUGGETS AND Dust,” etc. 


TALES OF SOLDIERS AND CIVILIANS 


12mo, Paper. 50 Cents; Cloth, $1.00 


To open the book at random and 
sistible desire to read it all. 
Great originality New York Tribune: 


weird and curious. . . . 
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ruse a paragraph or two is usually sufficient to create in the reader an irre- 
Booksellers find this is true. The reason for it is seen in the following: 

* These tales are 80 0) 

There is nothing like it in fiction. 


inal as to defy comparison . 


brose Bierce is one of the most powerful story- 


r erald: *‘Mr. Am 
he English language, which fact his new volume, ‘Tales of Soldiers and 
clearly demonstrates.” 

nion (The Outlook), New York: “‘ Ambrose Bierce’s ‘ Tales of Sol- 
diers and Civilians,’ are remarkably concise in style, every word tells, and the effect 
nation in a few pages is extraordinary.” 

peer it Free Press: “ Kipling makes a specialty of grim stories, but Bierce 
makes your hair stand on end.” 
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Prof. Goldwin Smith’s New Book. 


GUESSES 
AT THE 


RIDDLE 


OF 
EXISTENCE. 


BY 
GOLDWIN SMITH, D.C.L., 


Author of ‘‘ The United States: An 
Outline of Political History,’’ etc., etc. 


21 


12mo, cloth, 
gilt top, 


$1.25. 


A Series of Essays upon the profound- 
est religious problems written by one 
‘‘ whose master-light,’’ says The Outlook, 
‘fis science, inspired by a love of truth.’’ 

The ‘‘Guesses’” of which he writes 
critically in the first essay are three, those 
recently put forth by Professor Drum- 
mond, Mr. Kidd, and Mr. Balfour. The 
remaining essays are: The Church and the 
Old Testament; Is There Another Life? 
The Miraculous Element in Christianity; 
Morality and Theism. 


The qualities of Prof. Goldwin Smith’s 
writings are well known. The Nation re- 
fers to this book as “‘ clear in thought, 
felicitous in expression. Withasureness 
of touch and lucidity of statement which 
it would be well for professed philoso- 
phers to imitate, he exposes the hollow- 
ness of the current nostrums intended for 
the cure of our spiritual ailments.”’ 

The Chicago Tribune characterizes it as 
‘incisive in thought, fearless and honest 
in spirit,’’ and many other papers refer 
to it as ‘‘ written with that clearness and 
force characteristic of the author” or 
‘‘with the marvelous charm of style 
which has given him a high place among 
authors.”” Zhe Daily Mail and Empire 
adds, ‘‘We have already recorded our 
belief that Prof. Goldwin Smith is one of 
three remaining men who write the Eng- 
lish language with distinction.”’ 


These Essays so cogently expressed are 
‘the views of a cultivated intellect and a 
matured judgment,’”’ the work of ‘‘a 
strong thinker whose book must necessa- 
rily have weight with thoughtful men,”’ 
a book written, as one of the Boston pa- 
pers says, ‘‘ with rare acumen and schol- 
arship, by a man who is a sincere hater 
of shams and a Jover of the truth.’’ 


. PUBLISHED BY 
The Macmillan Company 


66 Fifth Ave., New York. 


NEW BOOKS. 
In the Crucible. 


By Grace DeENIo LITCHFIELD, author of 
“The Knight of the Black Forest,” “Only 
an Incident,” etc. (No. 18 in “ The Hud- 
son Library.’’) 12mo, $1.25; paper, 50 cts. 
‘* Miss Litchfield’s stories have won for themselves an 

appreciative circle of readers, by reason as well of their 

interest as of their grace of style. The opening scenes 
of ‘In the Crucible’ are laid in Wasrington, and pre- 
sent an interesting picture of life in the Capital.” 


The Story of 
British Rule in India. 


By R. W. Frazer, LL.D. (No. 48 in “ The 
Story of the Nations Series.’’) Fully illus- 
trated. Large 12mo, $1.50; half leather, 
gilt top, $1.75. 

“Such a universal history as the series will present us 
with on its completion will be a possession such as no 
country can boast of.”"—London Daily Chronicle. 


“This admirable and scholarly series.”"— Nation. 


History of Ancient 
Peoples. 


By Wi tis BoucuTon, A.M., Professor of 
English Literature, Ohio University. With 
Ito illustrations and 6 maps. 12mo0, $2.00. 


“ Professor Broughton’s volume has been based upon 
the material presented in fuller detail in the ancient 
history group of The Story of the Nations Series. It 
has been prepared more particularly with reference 
tothe requirements of higher class students of ancient 
history, but will be found also attractive reading for 
literary associations and for the general reader. The 
information presented in the Nations Series has been ex- 
tended and revised from the reports of the latest 
ethnological and archzological investigation.” 
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AUTHORS AND FRIENDS. Sy Annie 
Fields. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston. 50 cents.) 


It was just as inevitable that this book 
should be charming as that Mrs. Fields 
should sit down to write it. There 
never was such a group of wits, certainly 
not in this country, as that she had 
around her, naturally collected in her 
own home, or which she saw in all moods 
of genius and freedom in their own 
homes. * There, too, was her husband at 
her side, the most genial of publishers, 
the large-hearted friend and good genius 
of authors. And there, a more formi- 
dable remembrance, was her own' note- 
book, for she had a notebook; and be- 
sides this a quick wit and tenacious mem- 
ory of her own, which held fast by good 
things said and put them on paper alive, 
without reducing them to the condition of 
dried specimens. There is always the 
same danger attending one who reads 
much in books likethis that hangs over 
him in studying anthologies, where you 
get only the best examples, and the brief- 
est;the plums only, and receive no im- 
pression at all of the whole pudding. Still 
there isa use for anthologies; so much 
use that we glory in every good one that 
comes out and read and revel in them. 
Mrs. Fields’s book is not an anthology of 
song, but of singers, singers taken in the 
act, caught in their inspiration and on 
the wing. It is not a long list she writes 
oi. Longfellow, Emerson, Holmes, Mrs. 
Stowe, Celia Thaxter, Whittier, Tenny- 
son and Lady Tennyson. Lowell is not 
here, nor Dana among the Americans, 
nor many others who might have been; 
but there are enough for one book, and 
they were all of them the ‘‘ choice spirits 
of the time.’’ It is impossible that every- 
thing in such a book should be strictly 
new; but we are surprised at the fresh- 
ness of Mrs. Fields’s pages. Incidents 
that have been given before come out 
with new touches on them and seen at 
new angles. But a great deal may be 
claimed to be now published for the first 
time; and, for the rest, who,when he reads 
here that Dr. Holmes once thought of 
commencing practice under a shingle 
bearing the inscription, ‘‘ The smallest 
fevers received thankfully here,’’ will 
care to remember it, if he has heard it 
before. 


Literary Notes. 


Tuomas: Y. Crowe i & Co. will pub- 
lish this month ‘‘Southern Statesmen 
of the Old Régime,”’ by Prof. William 
Trent (Sewanee). 


....In Lippincott’s Magazine for March 
the editor, Frederick M. Bird, continues 
his good advice to ycung writers under 
the title, ‘‘ The Contributor His Own Ed- 
itor.”” Mr. Bird hits the nail on the head 
and drives it well in. 


....The Arbitration Treaty is discussed 
by Mr. John Fiske in the March Atlantic, 
and Col. Thomas Wentworth Higginson’s 
‘Cheerful Yesterdays’’ goes on with in- 
creasing interest. In this number he 
recalls the fugitive slave period of Mas- 
sachusetts history and his share in the 
events of the time. 


...-Friends and patrons of artin Amer- 
ica will read with interest Mrs. E. A. 
Alexander’s appreciative article on Mr. 
Henry E. Marquand and his benefactions 
in the March issue of Harper's Magazine. 
In the same number Joseph Williams Col- 
lins writes of the ‘‘Decadence of the New 
England Deep Sea Fisheries.”’ 


..-.-The March number of Zhe Arena 
is the first issue under the new manage- 
ment. Its editors are now John Clark 
Ridpath, LL.D. and Helen H. Gardener. 
The opening article is the first of a series 
of contributions on city government re- 
form in the United States by the Hon. 
Josiah Quincy, Mayor of Boston. Among 
other contributors we notice Dr. A. C. 
True, Prof. Joseph Leconte and ex- 
Governor John W. Hoyt. 


...In the Columbia University Lec- 
tures for March, at the Metropolitan Mu- 
eum, the subject of ‘‘ Mural Painting ”’ 
will be discussed by Mr. Frederic Crowne 
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inshield. These lectures are given Satur- 
day mornings ateleven. At the Cooper 
Union the subject of Astronomy will be 
taken up on Tuesday evenings by Mr. 
Garrett P. Serviss, at the Natural His- 
tory Museum, Saturday evenings, ‘‘ Botan- 
ical Studies’’ will be considered by 
Professors Underwood and Jeliffe. 


....Among the new books soon to be 
published by Lamson Wolffe & Co., 
are ‘‘James Clarence Mangan: his 
Selected Poems, with a Study by the 
Editor,” Louise Imogen Guiney; ‘‘ The 
Merry Maid of- Arcady, and Other Sto- 
ries,” Mrs. Burton-Harrison; ‘‘ The 
Pomp of the Lavillottes,’’ Gilbert Parker; 
‘*Diomed: the Life, Travel and Observa- 
tions of a Dog,” by the Hon. John Ser- 
geant Wise, and ‘‘ Pictures of Russian 
History and Russian Literature,’’ by 
Prince Serge Wolkonsky. 


....There will soon be published by S. 
Calvary & Co., of Berlin, a volume of 
** Semitic Studies,”’ in memory of the late 
Alexander Kohut, of this city, the learned 
author of the ‘‘Aruch Completum.”’ It 
is edited by his son, George A. Kohut, 
and will contain articles by more than 
forty distinguished Semitic and Jewish 
scholars of this country and Europe. 
Among American contributors we men- 
tion Profs. W. H. Green and C. A. 
Briggs, and Drs. Cyrus Adler, M. Jas- 
trow, K. Kohler and B. Szold. Among 
the foreign names that appear are Max 
“Miller, Cheyne, Budde, Fiirst, De Goeje, 
Halevy, Neubauer, Reinach, Strack and 
Winckler. It will be a remarkable col- 
lection of learned papers. (Price, $5.00.) 








HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN 
AND COMPANY’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


The Cambridge Lowell. 


Complete Poetical Works of JAMES RUSSELL 
LOWELL. Cambridge Edition. Uniform 
with the Cambridge Editions of Longfel- 
low, Whittier, Holmes, and Browning. 
From new plates, large type, on opaque 
paper and attractively bound. With a 
Biographical Sketch, Notes, Indexes, a 
fine new portrait, and an engraved title- 
page with a vignette of Lowell’s home, 
Elmwood. Large crown 8vo, gilt top, 
$2.00; half calf, gilt top, $3.50; tree calf, or 
full levant, $5.50. 

The first complele edition of Lowell’s poems ina single 

volume. Bothin the character of the poetry and the 


mechanical execution of the book it is of remarkable 
excellence. 


The Liquor Problem 


In its Legislative Aspect. Embodying the 
result of investigations made in seven 
States which have various kinds of re- 
strictive or prohibitory laws, by Dr. FrEp- 
ERIC H. WINES and JOHN Koren, Esgq., 
under the direction of Pres. Charles W. 
Eliot. Pres. Seth Low, and James C. Car- 
ter, Esq., a sub-committee of the Commit- 
tce of Fifty to investigate the Drink Prob- 
lem. With maps. 12mo, $1.25. 


The Spoils of Poynton. 


A Novel. By Henry JAMES, author of ‘‘ The 
Portrait of a Lady,” etc. 12mo, $1.50. 


A story of English scenes and characters told with 
the high perfection of manner and the fascination of 
style which mark Mr. James’s best work. 


Immortality and the New 
Theodicy. 

By Georce A. Gorpbon, D.D., Minister of 
the Old South Church in Boston, author 
of ‘‘The Christ of To-Day”’ and ‘ The 
Witness to Immortality in Philosophy, 
Literature, and Life.” © 16mo, $1.00. 

Dr. Gordon with great ability ani an admirable spirit, 


discusses some of the new adjustments of religious 
truths necessitated by modern thought. 


Greek Art on Greek Soil. 


By JAMEs M. Hoppin, Professor in Yale Uni- 
versity, author of “Old England: Its 
Scenery, Art, and People,” and ‘The 
Early Renaissance and Other Essays on 
Art Subjects.’’ With 12 full-page illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 

Professor Hoppin’s recent visit to Greece enabled him 


to study Greek Art under the most favorable circum- 
stances, and this excellent book is the welcome result. 





Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. BOSTON. 
11 East 17TH StREET, New York, 


D. Appleton & Co.’s New Books. 


Memoirs of 
Marshal Oudinot, 


Due de Reggio. Compiled from the hith- 
erto unpublished souvenirs of the 
Duchesse de Reggio by GASTON STIE- 
GLER, and now first translated into 
English by Alexander Teixeira de 
Mattos. With two Portraits in Helio- 
gravure. 12mo. Cloth, $2.00. 

The Marshal's wife was much with her husband in the 
field, accompanying him, for instance. during the re- 
trea’ m Moscow. Of that she gives a very graphic 
description ; and, indeed, she draws vivid pictures of all 
that stirring epoch. The k takes in the Revolution, 
the Directory, Napoleon’s ascendancy, the Restoration, 
and comes up to about 1830, It has photographs of the 


Marshal and his wife, who in the end, of course, threw 
in their lot with the Bourbons. 


A Pinchbeck Goddess. 


By Mrs. J.M. FLEMING (Alice M. Kipling). 
No. 211, Town and Country Library. 
t2mo. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 





In this ig tee em | story of social life in India, the 
author has developed a novel idea which is worked out 
with much humor and ingenuity, and in a thorough] 

sympathetic manner. The story is bright and interest- 
ing, and full of local color and happy characterization. 
This book introduces a new writer, who will make her 
ewe d without any indebtedness to her distinguished 

rother. 


The Story of the Birds. 


By JAMES NEWTON BASKETT, M.A., Asso- 
ciate Member of the American Orni- 
thologists’ Union. The first volume 
in ‘‘Appleton’s Home-Reading 
Books” Series. 12mo, Cloth, illus- 
trated, 65 cents, ze. 


For sale by all booksellers; or will be sent by mail 
on receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


72 Firtn Avenur, New York. 
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MARCH, 1897 


Taxation: Its Sum, Justification, and Methods, 
Hon. PERRY BELMONT 
The Anglo-American Arbitration Treaty, 
Hon. FREDERIC R. COUDERT 
Some Comment on the Treaty.... THEODORE S. WOOLSEY 
Professor of International Law at Yale University 
Recent Triumphs in Medicine and Surgery, 
Dr. GEO. F. SHRADY 
Editor of the“ Medical Record”’ 
The Torrey Bankrupt Bill.......... Hon. JAY L. TORREY 
American Excavations in Greece: Ikaria, Anthedon, Thisbe, 
J. GENNADIUS 
Mr. Cleveland and the Senate.......... JAMES SCHOULER 
Kansas: Its Present and Future.. WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 
Editor of the Emporia ( Kan.) “ Gazette’’ 
New Letters of Edward Gibbon...... FREDERIC HARRISON 
What are Normal Times?................ E. V. SMALLEY 
Editor of the“ North- West Magazine” 
Is Engiand’s Industrial Supremacy a Myth?..S.N.D. NORTH 
Séc'y of the Nat'l Ass'n of Wool Manufacturers 
Modern Greece. ...The late Prof. JOHN STUART BLACKIE 








The Forum Publishing Company, New York 
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LATEST ISSUES 


CHARLES ¥. DEEMS 


Of the Church of the Strangers, New York. An Auto-— 
biography and a Memoir. With portraits, etc. 8vo, 
cloth, $1.50. 

“You have succeeded in letting the man speak for 

himself, and all the interest that attaches to his labors 

and adventures as an ardent and faithful Gospeler re- 

appears here in your pages.”—Henry Van Dyke, D.D. 


converse. The subject hai traveled so ee mingled 
with ecclesiastical and public affairs so actively, that 
the k he | be considered a running commentary on 
ae 7 of the last century.”—Christian Advocate 


INEBRIETY 
Its Source, Prevention and Cure. By Charles Follen 
Palmer. 12mo, gilt top, net 50c. 


“A clear, compact, scientific treatise on the alcohol 
habit, couched in common sense terms, without the 


- least touch of dogmatism, and inspired throughout with 


a healthy contempt of fanaticism."—Commercial Ad- 
vertiser. 


comprehensive, * meaty’ little volume. 
ota ip timate relation between mental states 
and phseical appetites, inherited tendencies and ac- 
quired habits, is discussed fully, the pat apap ar- 
rangement of the book making its study very conven- 
ent.”’— Voice, 


“ Thoughtful and practical.”—Congregationalist. 


THE EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS 


A Commentary, Logical and Historical. By Rev. J. M. 
Stifler, D.D., Professor of New Testament Exegesis 
in Crozer Theological Seminary. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


own. 
. It treats 
language that is simple, fresh and lucid. 


CORN ON THE MOUNTAINS 
Sermons by Rev John Robertson. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


“Gathered in this volume are fourteen sermons by 
the Scotch ‘ Baptist-Presbyterian,’ as he calls himself, 
who, as preacher at Tremout Temple last summer, and 
subsequently as evangelistic preacher in other cities be- 
came known to many of our people. The flavor is pre- 
served even in the printed page.”— Watchman. 


IN THE TIGER JUNGLE 


And Other Stories of Missionary Work among the 
Telugus. By Rev. J. Chamberlain, M.D., D.D., for 
37 years a Missionary in India. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


each point in 


“The tales are told with genuine art; but vivid and 
moving as they are, the serious reader will doubtless 
Paty special heed to the insight which these stories give 
nto missionary life in one of the most interesting and 
fruitful foreign flelds.”"—Haxaminer. 

“Tf this is the kind of missionary who mans the for 
el stations they will never fail for lack of enter-- 
prise.”’—Independent. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price, 


Fleming H. Revell Company 


New York: 112 Fifth Avenue 
Chicago: 63 Washington Street 
Toronto: 140 and 142 Yonge Street 


BRENTANO’S 


SPECIAL SALE OF 


FRENCH BOOKS. 





Commencing Monday and continuing 
for two weeks, Brentano’s will sell Ten 
Thousand French Books by standard 
writers, well printed, paper bound, at the 
exceptional price of 22c. per volume. 


(By mail 28c.) The collection embraces 
such writers as 
ABOUT MURGER 
ACHARD MIRECOURT " 
BALZAC PREVOST (ABBE) 


CHATEAUBRIAND GEORGE SAND 


CONSCIENCE SANDEAU 
DASH SOULIL 
DUMAS SOQUVESTRE 
DUMAS FILS STENDHAL 
HOUSSAYE SUE 
KARR DE VIGNY 
LAIMARTINE 
Catalogues by Mail Free. 


BRENTANO’S, 


33 Union Square, New York. 








EDUCATION, 





UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
700 Park Avenue, New York. 
A Course of Lectures (Public), on “The Ely Founda- 
tion,” will be delivered in the Adams Chapel by 
HE REV. HENRY PRESERVED SMiru, D.D., 
on Monday and Tuesday evenings, at 8:15, as follows: 
Monday Evenings, March 1, 8, 15, 22. 
Tuesday Evenings, March 2, 9, 16, 23. 
The general subject will be “* The Bible and Islam.” 


DIVINITY SCHOOL 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


An Undenominational School of Theology. 


The school has twelve instructors connected with 
several different denominations. 

«mly college graduates eligible for the degree of B.D. 

Elective courses cover seven’ y-nine hours a week. 

Courses in Harvard Coilege » ‘2 open without charge. 

Special opportunities are o.iered for post-graduate 


study. 

Of the 58 graduates and Resident Graduates of the 
last three years, 4 are still in the School, 2 are Profess- 
ors, 2 are preaching in Baptist churches, 2in churches 
of the Disciples of Christ, 5 in Methodist, 13 in Ortho- 
dox Congregational, 6 in Presbyterian, and 17 in Uni- 
tarian churches, 


Tuition Fee, $1.50 per year. 








a8 Cents a Copy $3-00 a Year 


For further information addreas Roper 8, MoRisox’ 
Secretary of the Faculty, Cambridge, Mass. 4 
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...-The A. D. F. Randolph Co. have in 
preparation a series entitled ‘‘ Kinder- 
garten in Missions,’ by Stephen L. Mer- 
shon; ‘‘Doctog Tucker, Priest Musi- 
cian,’ by Christopher W. Knauff, and 
two small volumes by Mrs. Ballington 
Booth, ‘‘Look up and Hope,” and 
‘‘Branded,’’ which are written in con- 
nection with her prison work. 


... The Yale Review for February (quar- 
terly) discusses editorially the actions of 
the recent Conference at Indianapolis, 
the completion of Herbert Spencer’s ‘‘Sys- 
tem of Philosophy,” and the life and 


works of the late Francis A. Walker. Its’ 


contributors are E. A. Angell, of Cleve- 
land; J. G. Whitely, of Baltimore; Dr. 
W. H. Tolman, of New York; Prof. Wil- 
lard Fisher (Wesleyan University), and 
Prof. J. R. Commons (Syracuse Univer- 
sity). 

..Owing, it 1s said, to the severe 
criticism called out by W. Carew Haz- 
litt’s ‘‘ Four Generations of a Literary 
Family,’’ Mr. Redway, the publisher, 
has withdrawn the two large volumes 
with which Mr. Hazlitt supplemented the 
memoir of his grandfather, published 
some years ago. The ‘*Four Genera- 
tions’”” makes reference to the period 
when William Hazlitt’s father was living 
in America, at Weymouth, near Boston. 
The Academy quotes a description by 
Peggy Hazlitt of this Massachusetts 
home, occupied by the Hazlitts in 1783: 


‘‘ The house stood girt on three sides by 
steep hills sloping down almost to the win- 
dows, and clad with lofty locust trees, which 
in springtime were laden with tresses of 
yellow laburnam-like blossoms. Over the 
meadow in the summer nights hovered a 
conflagration of myriads of fireflies. Hum- 
ming birds of several kinds beset the peach 
tree, and other fowls haunted the pear and 
other fruit trees of the garden—the blue- 
bird, the mockingbird, the red linnet, the 
Virginia nightingale, the Bob Lincoln, and 
the American robin.” 
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The Year of Shame. By William Watson. With an 
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One of the most important religious books of 
the year. 


The Bible as Literature. 


By Prof. RicHarD G. Moutton, A. B. 
Bruce, D.D., HENRY VAN Dyke, D.D., 
J. M. Wuiton, Ph.D, Prof. Joun F. 
Genunc, W. E. GrirrFis, D.D., Prof. L. 
W. BaTTEN, Ph.D., Prof. ALBERT P. 
Cook, and others. Introduction by Ly- 
MAN ApBoTT, D.D. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


“ A book that we can heartily commend to all mints. 
ters, Sunday-school ——_ and literature classes.” 
Northern Christian A 

“We have followed a volume with delight and sur- 
prise at the richness of its treatment.”—Chicago Ad- 
vance. 

“There has been no former publication of this kind 
having anything like the scope, plan, and amplitude of 
both Biblical and literary scholarship.”— Boston Adver- 
tiser. 


“The contributors of this volume are among the most 
distinguished Biblical scholars in the world.”—Zpworth 
Herald, 





For sale by all booksellers, or sent, prepaid, on receipt 
of price. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 


46 East 14th St., New York. 
aad Purchase St, Boston. 
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An Edition of Ten Thousand Copies in Pa- 
per Covers at 25 Cents. NOW READY. 


HIRAM GOLF’S RELIGION ; 


Or, “ The Shoemaker by the Grace of God.” 
By GEORGE H. HEPWORTH. 


20th thousand. 16mo, 134 pages, cloth, 75 cents. 


“A book that gives the reader something to think 
about. The sterling, homely common sense of the book 
is commanding wi é attention. ”"— The Evangelist. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


HERALD SERMONS. 
SECOND SERIES. 


45 short sermons reprinted from the New York Herald. 
12mo, $1.00. 


HERALD SERMONS. 


FIRST SERIES. 
45 short sermons reprinted from the New York Herald 
3d thousand. 12mo, cloth, with portrait, $1.00. 
“The sermons are very short, very interesting, very 
practioal and very helpfu ."— Literary World. 


“The sermons are ~“temeeed in thought and treat- 
ment.”—N. Y. Tribune 


THE FARMER AND THE LORD. 
8d thousand. 16mo, 242 pages, cloth, 75 cents. 

“ As a graphic story | of homely New epee life it is 
well worth a perusal.”—N. Y. 7ribun 
WP ree many readers and the ines publicity.” 


“Each character is drawn with the pencil of an artists 
and the simple story is sotrue to human nature that it 
wins its way to every heart.”"—N. Y. Observer. 


THEY MET IN HEAVEN. 


5th thousand. 16mo, 216 pages, cloth, 75 cents. 


* —— isa cone — he st study in, religious expe- 
Hepworth’s effort ma: hn 
a hand stretched out t from heaven. Toali it will 
k of pure, gentle and persuasive Christian tneptve 
ndependent. 


tion.” — 
THE LIFE BEYOND. 
This Motal must put on Immortality. 


2d thousand. 16mo, 116 pages, cloth, 75 cents. 


BROWN STUDIES; 
Or, Camp Fires and Morals. 


16mo. 332 pages. Illustrated, gilt top, $1.25. 
“In the form of a story the author takes the reader to 
the Adirondacks, where the chief character with his 


guides anda dog, spends a winter Giegounsing of life, its 
demands, duties and customs.”— J. Time: 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on recetpt of price. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO,, 


Publishers, 
33 West Twenty-third St., New York. 


APPLETONS’ 


Popular Science Monthly. 


MARCH, 1897. 


The Racial Geography of Europe. Il. 
WI.uia®M Z. RIPLEY. 

The second of a series of sociological studies, describ- 
ing the shape of the head as a racial trait. 
The Physiology of Alcohol. Prof.C. F. Hopar. 

Containing an account of some research work which 
has been done for the ed of Fifty for the Inves- 
tigation of the Liquor Problem 
The Malarial Parasite. Dr.Gzo. M. STERNBERG. 

Giving an account of the discovery of this blood para- 
site and the ronat upon which it is accepted by well- 
informed pathologists. 
India Rubber and Gatta-Percha. 

DooLey. 

Lemay J its oriate,, a uses, growth, and the uses to 
which it is now applied 

Other articlcs on Rules Essential to an Administra- 
tion of Rightful Taxation under a Constitutional or 
Free Government ; “Confessions” of a Normal-School 
Teacher; The Stability of Truth; A Year of the X 
Rays (illustrated); The Blaschka Flower Models (illus- 
trated); The Cliff-Dweller’s Sandal (illustrated); Sketch 
of John Gundlach (with Portrait). 

Correspondence; Editor’s Table; Scientific Litera- 
ture; Fragments of Science. 


50 cents a number; 85.00 a year. 


D, APPLETON & CO,, NEW YORK, 
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KING NOANETT. 


WIVES IN EXILE. 
By WILLIAM SHARP 


“ This is one of the most delightful comedies in romance of the season. One is drawn into the fascina- 
tion of the book with its very first chapter, and he enters as vigorously as the characters themselves into 
the spirit of daring adventure and fun whose results make the two little women of the story real heroines, 
= all. _The soneestiee of ‘ Wives in Exile’ is one that cannot fail to win an immediate and a staying 

bi Not ev en Stockton is A more legitimate creator of fun than Mr. Sharp. . 
could have woven a brief yachting experience into a more enjoyable romance. **__Boston Herald. 

“‘The dialogue is admirably constructed, with a firm pareopeion of literary values. 
the Fl oe of sea and shore are little less than —- eces.”— Boston Tr 
ik ought to prove a panacea for the blues.”"— Bo. 


Price, $1.25, net 


THE FORGE IN THE FOREST. 
By CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS 


With seven full-page illustrations by HENRY SANDBORN, R.C.A. Being the Nar- 
cadian ranger, Jean de Mer. Seigneur de Breiart. and How He 
Crossed the Black Abbé; and of His Adventures in a Strange Fellowship. 


Price, $1:25 


A New Historical Novel, Second Edition, with Map. 
A Story of Old Virginia and the Massachusetts Bay 
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‘THREE NOTABLE BOOKS 


A Comedy in Romance 


-_ Not even Clark Russell 
. Several of 


anscript. 
ston Journal. 


An Acadian Romance 





Just Out. 





the L tember 
“So far as American fiction is concerned, 


ume | 


“ Very musical and full of charm.” 
brain.”— Time and the Hour, Bos' 
Inter- Ocean. 


“ Verse! 
its meaning.”— Boston G 


LAMSON, 


Boston: 6 Beacon Street 





By F. J. STIMSON (J. S. of Dale) 


“We are not afraid to predict that ‘ King Noanett ’ will take its place in the hearts of the people with 
such books as ‘ Lorna Doone’ and ‘ The Little Minister.’ 


Bookman. 
ing Noanett’ isa hook designed for all ages.”"—New York Tribune. 
‘King Noanett’ is far and away the book of the year. 
tainly nothing fresher or more original has found its way into our literature for many a year. 
ssesses a distinct historical value.”—Library Editor, The Boston a 
r. Stimson writes as good a story as Du Maurier. »— br ooklyn Eagle. 


Price, bound in cloth, $2.00; 00; 


AN OPAL. 
By EDNAH PROCTOR CLARKE 


— New York Sun. 
“IT defy the coldest critic ~ — down ‘ An Opal’ without an accelerated heart-beat and a thrilling 


“ A dainty volume of ath me 5 incidence is this, full of winsome flames of changeful beauty.’ 
Price, $1.00 
Two Books by CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. 


THE BOOK OF THE NATIVE. 


“ In poetic insight and delicate touch Prof. Roberts’s verse constantly excels.’ 
8 capable of a the reader with reverence for nature and with a a lightful desire to find 


Price, $1.00, net 


A HISTORY OF CANADA 


With Chronological Chart, Map of the Dominion of Canada and New Foundland and 
Appendix giving the British North American and nee Acts in 1 full. 


A most notable book.”"—James MACARTHUR, in 


Cer- 
The vol- 


in vellum, $10.00 
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sion to select titles, and will be mailed free on a plica- 
tion. Estimates on proposed addition to public and 
private libraries promptly furnished by 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 
Wholesale Books, 5 & 7 E.16th St., New York 
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Service List 


No. 2. 
APRIL, 1897. 


EDITED BY 


MALLINSON RANDALL, 


Organist and Choirmaster, St. 

Church, New York. 

These Lists are issued Monthly, and will be seat 
post free on receipt of application. 


EDITOR’S NOTE. 


These Lists are intended to be an aid to 
the Clergy, Organists and Choirmasters in 
making up their Service Papers. The Com- 
positions selected are all within the scope of 
an average choir. Great care has been 
taken that the music is strictly suitable for 
the season for which it is selected. 


Send for Catalogues and Copies on Selection. 
NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 
a1 East 17th Street, New York. 


Andrew’s 








J+ CHD ROH (0,, Music Publishers, Cincinnati 0, 
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is The name of the Whiting Paper Company on a box of stationery is a guarantee of excellence.” 


Whiting’s Woven Linen Paper 


The latest triumph in the art of paper making is the correct paper tq use n 
A soft surface—pleasing to the eye and easy to write on 
Made in two colors, Pure White and Azure. 
United States and Canada can supply this to you. 
we will refer you to a dealer in your vicinity who can supply you. 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY 


148, 150 and 152 Duane Street, New York 


Every dealer in stationery in the 
Send to us for samples, and 


CHICAGO 
_ BOSTON 


Are you : Lay spell- 


er? We give $100 away 
in prizes LS Bean able to 
make tho largest list of 
words from the word RE- 
SPONSIBLE. Youcan 
make at least twenty, 


we believe, and if you 
can you will get a pres- 
ent any way, and if your 
list is the largest you 
will get $40.00 in cash. 
Here are the rules to 
follow: Use only words 
in the English language. 
Do not use any letters 
in a word more times 


than it sppears in RE- 
SPONSIBLE. Words 
spelled alike can be used 
only once. Use any 
dictionary, and weallow 
to be counted proper 
nouns, pronouns, pre- 


fixes, suffixes, any legit- 
imate word. This is 
the way: Responsible, 
response, rip. SOP, see, 
- sip, soil, sob, sole, 
. Use these words. 
The publisher of THE 
AMERICAN Woman will 
give away, on April 10, 
the sum of $100, divided 


into 24 prizes for the 
largest lists of words 
asabove. $40 to the per- 


son making the largest 
list; $10 for the secon 
lars rest; § $5 each for the 
next five largest lists; $3 each for the 4 next * ae a 
and $1 for each of the next 13 largest lists. We want 
you to know our paper, and it is for this reason 
we offer these premiums. \e make no extra charge 
for the privilege of entering this word-building con- 
test, but it is necessary to send _us 25cents silver or 
stamps, for which we will send you oui handsome 
illustrated 28~page magazine for six months, and 
he very day we receive your remittance :we will mail 
rou free, a heautiful picture, entitled ** The Forest 
Sanctuary,” 17x24inches ac harming present This 
offer is the greatest you have ever had made to you 
Send your list at once. If you win one of the prizes 
ae name will be p blished in _our May issue. 








ddress THE Ammniel hy OMAN, 119 and 121 Nassav 
New York City, 





PICTURES, "STATIONERY, ETC. 
BIBLE ILLUSTRATIONS 


FOR 


Sunday-School Teaching. 


Unmounted Photographs at $1.50 per 
Dozen. 


Send for printed list of 400 subjects. 


SOULE PHOTO, CO. #34, Wash'n Se. 


Bestoa, Mass, 
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BEST INVESTMENT 
ON EARTHI! 





They earn more money, in 
Proportion to cost, than 
any other product of 
human ingenuity. 





the SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 






7 S a “ea 
: 8 
© 
The Inauguration 
pa Game 
Lincoln Arthur 
Johnson Cleveland 
Grant Harrison 
Hayes Cleveland 


McKINLEY 


WITH THE INCOMING AD- 
MINISTRATION, ELEVEN 
PRESIDENTIAL TERMS 
WILL HAVE WITNESSED 
THE WORLD-WIDE 
SUPREMACY OF 


ozodont 


THE LEADING DENTIFRICE OF 
AMERICA AND THE ONLY ONE 
OF INTERNATIONAL REPUTA- 
7ION.—A sample by mail for three 
cents. Address, P. O. Box 247, New 
York City. 


HALL & RUCKEL 
New York Proprietors London 























Prize 
Photographs 


are rarely taken with a poor 
camera or finished with unsatis- 
factory supplies. We have every- 
thing photographic, everything 
good, at prices that make the 
goods prizes. 


The Scovill & Adams Co., of New York 
W. I. LINCOLN ADAMS, PRES. 
Nos. 60 and 62 East filth Street. 


Send 35c. for a sample copy of The Photographic Times, 
containing about roo hand photograph 

















FILES AND BINDERS. 
We can supply Files or Binders for 
Tae INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 
26 numbers, post paid, for $1.00, 


THE INDEPENDENT 


Financial. 
Corporation Dividends and 
Stock-watering. 


THE experience of all civilized coun- 
tries has shown the uselessness of di- 
rect attempts to limit profits by legisla- 
tion. Such attempts merely compel con- 
cealment in some way or dull the edge 
of enterprise. For example, the charter 
of the Boston and Worcester Railroad 
Company (now part of the Boston and 
Albany), granted by the State of Massa- 
chusetts in 1831, has this section: 

“Toll is granted as may be agreed 
upon by the Directors, provided that if at 
the expiration of ten years the net in- 
come from tolls and other profits shall 

have amounted to ten per cent (10%) per 
annum upon the cost of the road, the Leg- 
islature may take measures to reduce tolls 
in such a manner as to take off the sur- 

plus.” 

It is agreed that the railroad in ques- 
tion has paid more than the ten per 
cent, (10%) yearly allowed during the 
last sixty years. 

There is no known instance of such a 
limitation of dividends being practically 
enforced where commercial profits justi- 
fied a higher rate. The only legislation 
which under the present conditions has 
much chance of practical effect is that 
of which some London, England, gas 
charters furnish an illustration. By 
act of Parliament certain of these gas 
companies must sell gas at three shil- 
lings ninepence for one thousand feet. 

For every penny taken off this price to 
consumers the Company is allowed to 
increase the dividend one-quarter of 1%. 
For every increase in the price there 
must be a corresponding dividend re- 
duction. Of course, such legislation is 
crude, for there can be no arithmetical 
ratio between the price of the gas sold 
and the annual dividends on the shares; 
but it embodies a principle which indeed 
usually works itself out in rough fash- 
ion that there must bea division of the 
benefits of the corporate form between 
the parties concerned. It would be in- 
equitable if the corporation should keep 
all the profits for its shareholders, and 
equally unjust if it could so keep none 
of them. 

It is not necessary to prove that 
values have increased in the United 
States. Figures such as those of the 
census showing such increase between 
1880 and 1890 are available for those 
wishing to follow the subject further. 
It is also a matter of common knowl- 
edge that while certain individuals and 
firms have failed, others have amassed 
large fortunes. A number of firms have 
taken a corporate form and have offered 
their shares to the public. In no one 
of these cases of incorporation of old 
partnerships was the original amount 
invested in the business by the partners 
stated. It is held that the public has 
no right to that information. The 
prospectus of Proctor & Gamble, H. 

B. Claflin Company, or of the larger 
corporations like the American Sugar 
Refining Company, may be searched in 
vain for such information. The present 
status of the new Company and its 
probable future based upon profits for 
several years past are, however, always 
set forth in the prospectus, and these 
facts and items rea'ly form the basis 
upon which the amount of capitalization 
the new Company can bear is arrived 
at. What percentage upon the original 
investment the yearly profits to the old 
partners have been is not thought to 
have any bearing upon the value of the 
business at the time of incorporation. 
The capitalization is fixed at such an 
amountas will, in the judgment of the 





promoters, allow the shares to be sold 


. 


to the public at about their par value. 
If the profits are legitimate, the busi- 
ness stable and the financial condition 
honestly set forth, the arrangement is 
proper. If the enterprise had been 
started originally asa corporation it is 
to be feared that the large profits 
annually earned would have been con- 
sidered as Commercial wrongs to the 
community; but whether these profits 
are fairly earned or not is a question 


-that cannot be determined by the per- 


centage of such profits to the original 
investment. Their fairness is not alone 
to be judged by the rate of returns, nor 
by the fact whether those returns are 
divided among the partners or paid to 
the shareholders by an incorporated 
company. 

Conceding that in fairness the value 
and profits of a corporation should 
vary with the degree of success, and be 
allowed to grow with the growth of 
business generally, the question arises: 
How should that increase be registered ? 
Real estate finds purchasers at prices 
which show the successive changes in 
values. The property of large com- 
panies cannot be so treated. <A mer- 
chant takes an inventory on a certain 
day, and so can close his books for the 
year with exactness. Not soa railway, 
for example, whose balance sheet must 
continue on the same nominal basis of 
values from year to year in order to 
preserve the continuity of the Company. 
Such corporations can show the daily 
or yearly fluctuations in the value of 
their assets, and in the value of their 
stocks and bonds based upon those as- 
sets, only by changes in the market 
prices. This occasions no trouble in 
the case of industrial corporations 
whose stock is in few hands; but in the 
case of companies whose shares are 
owned largely by persons exercising no 
direct control over its affairs—by in- 
vestors, in short—other questions arise; 
when increased profits are to be divided 
higher dividends must be paid or ad- 
ditional stock issued. Usually the 
stock is ‘‘ watered” to make the cap- 
italization conform in a rough way to 
the value of the property as determined 
by its probable earning capacity. 

During the flush times following the 
resumption of specie payments in 1879, 
the railways, particularly those west of 
Chicago, felt the full effects of the im- 
proved conditions and good crops. They 
made money rapidly. The Chicago, 
Rock Island and Pacific Railway Com- 
pany, for illustration, paid 9%% divi- 
dends on its then capital stock in the 
fiscal year ending March 31st, 1879, and 
10% in 1880. - Finding its profits still 
increasing, the Company, in June, 1880, 
doubled its capital stock, giving to the 
holders two shares for one. The prog- 
nostications of its officers were for the 
moment justified, for the Company, on 
its doubled shares, paid 6%% in divi- 
dends for 1881, and 7% in 1882. 

Stock-watering in this, its innocent 
form, is not an attempt to cover up ex- 
tortion so much as to solve a commer- 
cial question. It is not a cause of an 
increase in profits, but rather an effect 
of such increase whose fairness toward 
consumers should be judged in other 
ways and by other means. The preju- 
dice in the public mind against the dis- 
tribution of dividends by corporations 
at a percentage higher than the usual 
interest upon loans, makes the public 
itself in a measure responsible for such 
shares of unpaid stocks as are issued to 
conceal the fact that the earnings are 
larger than the usual borrowing rate. 

The remedy for stock-watering, there- 
fore, even in its innocent form, is not ad- 
ditional law, but a change in public opin- 
ion, which shall allow the payment of 10, 

12 or 15% if legitimately earned, tothe 
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shareholders of corporations organized 
for business purposes. It would certainly 
be a gain in honesty ifthe capital of a 
company could openly be stated as a sum 
no larger than the amount actually in- 
vested. This would be the result much 
oftener than now if such returns as are 
above suggested could, without protest 
—because of that fact—be paid if 
earned. Butthis is not all. The com- 
munity by its feeling against high cor- 
poration dividends deprives itself of a 
certain natural protection against un- 
fair earnings; because if such were 
openly paid, competition would be 
oftener attracted. The tendency of an 
open return would be toward a lower 
return. In the case of the Chicago, 
Rock Island and Pacific Company just 
mentioned, the extreme profitableness 
of traffic-carrying in the years following 
1880 was found not to be lasting. After 
paying 7% in dividends upon the doubled 
stock yearly from 1882 to 1887, 
the company distributed but 4% 
in the years trom 1889 to 1893, 
thus bringing the real returns to about 
the same rate as ruled before the wa- 
tering. Had the original capital not 
been doubled this latter return would 
not seemso small. What the commu- 
nity has lost in freights and facilities 
through the efforts of the managers to 
pay dividends on doubled capital at a 
rate which should nominally be as high 
as the usual interest on borrowed 
money, can only be a matter of conjec- 
ture, 

The tendency of corporation mana- 
agers, under the pressure of public 
protest against high dividends, to wa- 
ter the capital, has been much accele- 
rated by the financial law that stock- 


watering actually increases market 
values. If a company is paying 10% 
annually in dividends, its shares 


will be quoted, let us say, at 175. If 
now the company doubles the number 
of its shares and continues to pay 5%, 
its new stock will be quoted at about 
par. The original holder while receiv- 
ing the same aggregate dividends as be- 
fore, finds his principal increased in 
value. Thesame law holds good when 
shares are below par. If a company’s 
stock is quoted at 60 and a stock divi- 
dent at 50% be declared, the quotations 
will not fali to 40, as they ought. This 
fact, probably explainable on the pre- 
viously mentioned theory that share 
values are in part based on the interest 
rate, has always been a strong incentive 
to stock-watering. 


Monetary Affairs. 

THE change of Administration has 
naturally exerted a quieting effect upon 
general business. A good many trans- 
actions have been postponed until the 
policy of Mr. McKinley became more 
definitely known; and his Inaugural 
address has been awaited with much 
interest, if not anxiety. Aggressive 
intimations regarding Spain, or an in- 
different attitude upon the currency © 
question would undoubtedly cause deep 
disappointment. Some fear exists that 
the new Cabinet will be too easily in- 
fluenced by the excitement displayed 
in the Senate and by sensational news- 
papers over the Cuban situation. Cer- 
tainly there is serious danger in these 
influences, unless they are firmly re- 
sisted by the incoming Administration; 
but Mr. McKinley is known to be anx- 
ious to avoid international difficulties in 
order to devote himself and his party 
to righting affairs at home; so that such 
apprehensions are probably groundless. 
On the tariff question Mr. McKinley’s 
attitude is well known, and there is 
little doubt that a new bill will be 
reported in March and made law not 
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later than June or July. The advance 
in the tariff will of course stimulate 
prices and business, giving a fresh im- 
pulse to many industries and encourag- 
ing activity te an important degree by 
removing the stumbling block of uncer- 
tainty. Regarding the currency ques- 
tion, the outlook for early action is not 
encouraging. Neither public opinion 
nor the National Legislature are yet ripe 
for genuine currency reform. Fortu- 
nately, however, the intelligent forces 
of the country are aroused, and the 
campaign of education is being con- 
tinued without regard to politics or sec- 
tion through national organizations in 
a manner that must succeed; so that it 
is but a question of time and perse- 
verance when these forces prevail. 
Some delay is likely, but the current is 
gaining strength in the right direction, 
and the experiences of last year proved 
that the country intends to preserve its 
credit at all hazards. Inevitably busi- 
ness improvement will be greatly as- 
sisted or retarded by our foreign 
policy, by currency affairs and the 
tariff. The country would welcome a 
rest from all of these disturbances; but 
they will have to be endured with as 
much patience as possible for another 
four or five months. Meanwhile busi- 
ness affairs proper are improving. The 
revival of the iron trade continues at a 
pace which is significant of progress in 
other directions, and the orders placed 


within the last four weeks for iron and. 


steel products will put millions of dol- 
lars into circulation, besides employing 2s 
thousands of otherwise idle hands. 
Such activity is contagious; better rail- 
road earnings are already proving larger 
traffic; other departments of trade are 
already responding to the new condi- 
tions, and with the advance of spring 
trade is likely to assume more satisfac- 
tory proportions, provided no adverse 
developments occur at Washington. 





The stock market was quiet and 
steady. Occasional attempts to depress 
values were made by bear traders; but 
as a rule there were ready purchasers on 
the decline, and holders of securities 
are not willing sellers in view of the 
many reasons for hopefulness. The 
week began with a sharp advance in 
Lake Shore, which strengthened all the 
Vanderbilt properties. Railroad earn- 
ings are showing steady improvement, 
43 roads reporting a gain of nearly 5% 
in the third week of February, and 78 
roads an increase of over 4% during the 
second week. The encouraging feature 
of these returns is that the gains are 
well distributed over the whole section 
of country, and not confined to a few 
roads. In each week of January it may 
be remembered the combined reports of 
earnings showed a loss. This evidence 
of business improvement, small as it is, 
is confirmed by reports from busi- 
ness houses and from buyers in 
the interior. The distribution of 
merchandise is increasing; collections 
are satisfactory. and there is no 
complaint of monetary stringency 
except from some of the country dis- 
tricts. Another factor in the situation 
is that the change of Administration 
will be accepted favorably by a large 
portion of our people, who ought to and 
probably will encourage new ventures 
accordingly. The demand for bonds is 
still a feature, and high-grade issues 
have been so fully absorbed, or are held 
so abnormally: high, that attention is 
necessarily turned to those lower down 
in the scale. Thus far our own market 
has not been influenced by the disturb- 
ances.in Crete, Europe has been selling 
American securities rather more freely, 
and this accounts for the recent firm- 
ness in foreign exchange. Some relief 





is felt now that the Lexow investigation 
is over, the prevailing opinion being 
that its proceedings were conducted 
more with a view to political effect than 
from an earnest desire to get at the 
real abuses of such combinations. The 
money market was quiet at unchanged 
rates. Call loans on stock collateral 
ruled 14@2%. Time money is quoted 
at 2@3% for one to six months respect- 
ively. The demand for commercial 
paper is fair, and there is some increase 
in the offerings of good names, 3% being 
quoted for four months indorsed bills 
receivable. 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 











Feb. 27. Feb.2. I 
a. duthacoted 609,700 747,600  *$1,137,900 
ee iah etn’ 83,940,900 17, 1,123,900 
Leal senders. 117, 400 =: 116, 016, 1,005,800 
Deposits.......... 769,300 870,600 1,098,200 700 
Dreulstion... 16,491,100 “16, 613,400 122,300 


The footie shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities: 


ecbinptis stew $83,940,900 $82,817,000 $1,123,900 
tga tenders. . 117,022,400 116,016,600 1,005, 
Total reserve... $200,963,300 #198,833,600 $2,129,700 
Reserve requ trea 
ag’t deposits.. _ 148,442,835 143, 167,650 274.675 
Excess res’rve. “$57,510,975 $55,665,950 $1,855,025 


* Decrease. 
The condition of the legal reserve of 
the Associated Banks at this date of 


each of the last five years was as follows: 
Feb. 29th, IS vices vevedatetccssecseu $24,422.50 
895—Surplus 4 











GOVERNMENT BONDS, 
Government bonds were quoted as 


follows: 
Bid Asked. 


Bey ‘ sisiczed built Cah Siusiedsies tosnwtecneel 
New aloes. 





CITY BANK STOCKS, 
The following table gives the last 
quotations of city bank stocks, together 
with their latest sales: 


























































whe sae Sales. Bid. Asked. 
AMETICR........cccccccccccceses 825 315 aaas 
tmerteai Exchange.......... 17436 172 175 
Deere decehsededoeeeiases 324g 300 ‘eis 
Broad wa: BBE 230 240 
Butchers 12749 13 140 
Central National..... 160 155 Beek 
Chase Nadeus!.. 225 400 uae 
Chatham........ 290 300 
Chemical 4,250 4,000 4,500 
City...... 462 500 por 
Citizens’ 12 13 140 
Columbia 175 170 wane 
COMMESCE...........cveccceees 204 W544 210 
Continental. ee 136 130 Pint 
Corn Exchange 290 285 300 
East River... 182 anee 
Eleventh Wa 200 aa" 
2, Ses 250 bono 
fifth Avenue 2,900 8,400 
‘irst National 8,000 ppt 
2 120 150 

‘ourteenth Stree Be f 

pear National 178 185 

nklin 20 Ti% 
Gallatin } 310 330 
Garfield } 500 esos 
German / 110 sake 
German E. esas 360 
165 cans 
315 340 
85 93 
155 ecce 
525 542 
pkeuesoueetsoespes 140 160 
Leather eae Be pa eo aaa 
70 ~— 
tan 210 230 
Market and Fulton 225 210 215 
Mechanics’ 186 192 
I 127 130 135 
er eces 175 
cr chants’ 135 137 140 
erchants 115 110 aitce 
etropous 430 425 wees 
Mount Morris 100 7 168 
ASBAU.....c.eeeee 150 158 170 
New Amsterdam. 180 20 oboe 
ew York........+6. 215 230 240 
ew York County....... .. 580 675 nee 
ew York Nat. kxchange.... 100 oan sake 
ew York Produce Ex....... 12 120 125 
peeracesesdadesiende +. a 105 115 
12 100 seco 
132 130 sues 
Driental........ 18234 1% awae 
Pacific....... 1853¢ 170 wee 
Park... 261 255 tu 
People’s 249 200 waee 
Phenix. . 107% 104 110 
Republic 150 145 155 
Seaboard National.. 173 169 1%5 
Second National.... 485 425 nae 
Seventh National 105 100 ones 
Shoe and Leather 9134 90 % 
SERED. os:s000000000 315 275 eves 
State of New York. 10836 110 ohne 
Third National... 101 98 102 
Tradesmen’s... 90 90 98 
Twelfth Ward 125 osee 130 
7 nD 200 200 ogee 
175 190 
1%5 eee 
114 118 
25 ove 


BANK STOCKS, 


The following bank stocks were sold 
at auction: 


be denereteene 


Central . 160 | Park.. see 261 
fopers & Traders’ 530 90 


| Tradesmen’s.. Kcause aost q 





FINANCIAL ITEMS. 
....1t is now proposed to replace the 
Victoria tubular bridge at Montreal, 
which was erected nearly forty years 
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ago, by a truss bridge having room for 
two lines of railway tracks, a street rail- 
way, and footpaths on each side. The 
Victoria bridge does not furnish suffi- 
cient accommodation for the present 
demand. 


.... The committee of fifteen author- 
ized by the Sound Money Conference, 
held in Indianapolis, January 12th, has 
been announced. It is an executive 
committee to continue the work of the 
Conference, and particularly to bring 
before Congress and the country the 
subject of the appointment of a Curren- 
cy Commission. 


.. Sir Charles Tupper, late Premier 
of Canada, has just returned to Ottawa 
after an absence of some months in 
England, and is reported to have said 
that he was emphatically in favor of 
retaliatory measures in the event of the 
United States adopting legislation hos- 
tile to Canadian workingmen. ‘‘Cana- 
da,’’ he added, ‘‘should treat the Unit- 
ed States exactly as they treat us.” 


. The Coinage Committee of the 
House of Representatives reported fa- 
vorably the Senate bill providing for an 
attempt to secure an international bi- 
metallic agreement; and the House 
passed the bill by a vote of 279 to 3. The 
Republicans took the ground that the 
platform of the party adopted at St. 
Louis did not declare for a single gold 
standard, and that the party was pledged 
to provide for an international confer- 
ence looking to an international bimet- 
allic agreement. 


.»-. The Manufacturers’ Record, of 
Baltimore, devotes several pages to an 
illustrated description of a new system 
of baling cotton which would seem to 
commend itself to all persons having 
anything to do with cotton in any 
state. Dr. Edward Atkinson says: 

‘*The man who first conceived a cylin- 
der bale, made lap by lap, with the air 
excluded, has done more to modify and 
improve the treatment of the cotton 
throughout its course from the field to 
the fabric that any man who has existed 
since Whitney invented the cotton gin.”’ 


. Serious efforts are being made 
by the wool men of this city to restore 
to New York the position held by it 
thirty years ago as the wool center for 
the country. The Wool Exchange has 
been incorporated and will supply facil- 
ities not hitherto obtainable. The pur- 
pose of the committee appointed is to 
send a number of men toall of the 
wool-producing sections of the world to 
solicit wool to be sold at the New York 
Wool Exchange. Already very exten- 
sive wool handlers in the West have 
pledged to send millions of pounds of 
wool yearly. 


.. The following securities were sold 
at auction: 


2 memberships New York Produce Ex- 
CHATIPC, «0 oi ois cc scnscsesvens $160 and $140 


10 shares Kings Co. Bank of Brooklyn..110 
13 shares Knickerbocker Trust Co....... 180 
6 shares N. Y. Life Ins. and Trust Co...1049 
$2,000 East Tenn., Va. and Ga. 1st 7%..10834 
$1,000 Ohio and Miss. Ist 7%.......:...- 10334 
$1,000 Metrop. Ferry Co. ist 5%......... 109% 
$1,000 Milwaukee City Rd. Co, rst 5%..... 103 
$1,000 West Side Rd. Co. Milwaukee, 1st 


GBicwcapecsewnccnsiuisecdeceonrcoceses 104% 
$1,000 Illinois Central 4%..........+++++- 102} 
$1,000 C., B. and Q. (Neb. Ex.) 4%........- go 
$4,000 Metrop. Elevated rst 6%........... 118 
$3,000 C., M. and St. P. (C. and Mo. River 

DIG) TSG BE. <<< ccesciesac csc csvcsicces 1093% 


.... The Dismal Swamp Canal, which 
was originally planned by George Wash- 
ington and chartered by the Legislatures 
of Virginia and North Carolina in 1787, 
is now undergoing enlargement, the 
proposed width to be 40 feet at the bot- 
tom and 60 feet at the surface with a 
minimum water depth of 10 feet,. There 
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are to be two large and improved locks, 
one at either end of the Canal. It is 
estimated that barges towed by steam 
tugs and fast river steamers will make 
extensive use of the Canal. The Canal, 
as is well known, has been for years the 
principal inland route for transportation 
between the North and the South. 








.. The English steel manufacturers 
have recently had a somewhat rude 
awakening from their long exclusive- 
ness in furnishing the English market 
with steel. The American manufactur- 
er has invaded their domain, laying 
down steel tin bars for rolling into 
sheets and steel billets, to say nothing 
of American pig iron, at lower prices 
than they themselves can furnish them. 
The English manufacturers freely give 
credit to Americans for being able to 
undersell them, to the fact that the 
manufacturing appliances in this coun- 
try are superior to their own, and also 
to the richness and abundance of our 
ores. 


. A special chartered train on the 
Chicago, Burlington and Quincy Rail- 
way, consisting of an engine with one 
passenger coach, recently made the dis- 
tance between Chicago and Denver, 
1,025 miles, in the actual running time 
of 18 hours and 53 minutes, an average 
speed of 54.27 miles per hour. The train 
was started from Chicago on 25 minutes’ 
notice, and no special idea was enter- 
tained of breaking the record, but simply 
to make the trip in as short a time as 
possible. The affair speaks well for the 
officials of the C. B. and Q., as in order 
that this time should be made a good 
track, rolling stock machinery and many 
other things were necessary, all going to 
show that the road would seem to be at 
all times in the very best possible condi- 
tion. 

. President Charles P. Clark, of 
the Consolidated Railroad Company, 
appeared before a Railroad Committee 
of the Connecticut Legislature at Hart- 
ford, on the 16th inst., and made a long 
speech on the subject of the use of 
electricity as a motive power on the 
Consolidated Road. He _ prophesied 
that in the near future a large number 
of engines would be sent to the scrap 
heap, and that the motive power would 
be largely electricity, for the reason that 
the roads would find what his experi- 
ments on the Consolidated Road had 
proved—that electricity furnished the 
speed, that it was capable of moving 
heavy trains, was economical, and that 
that its application by a third rail was 
about one-fifth of the cost of a trolley 
line. 
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.... The plans have been practically 
accepted by the New York Central Rail- 
road management for the enlargement 
of the Grand Central Station, to provide 
for the wants of the New York Central, 
Harlem and the New York, New Haven 
and Hartford. The idea seems to be to 
consolidate the passenger and baggage 
business of the three roads in a general 
waiting room with the necessary facili- 
ties for handling baggage, etc. There 
will be additional stories put on the 
present station, and the whole edifice 
will be placed in thoroughly good shape 
so far as steam heat, power plant and 
electric lighting and an ice plant are 
concerned. Work will probably be 
begun in the spring. 


.... Theannual report of President 
T.B. Blackstone, of the Chicago and Al- 
ton Railroad Company, has been printed 
in pamphlet form, showing the details 
of the business of the company for the 
year ending December 31st, 1896. The 
Chicago and Alton stands out as a con- 
spicuous example of a railroad legiti- 
mately and conservatively managed. 
The President states that during the 
past seventeen years not a foot has been 
added to the mileage of the road, and 
this goes very far to explain the fact that 
the dividends upon its common and 
preferred stock are regularly paid, and 
not only this, but instead of increasing 
its debt, as nearly all railways have 
done, it has actually decreased it. 
The gross earnings for the year 
were $6,840,283 as against $6,802,- 
486 for 1895. The operating ex- 
penses were $4,038,546 for 1896 and 
$3,982,992 for 1895, leaving a balance 
to the credit of profit and loss for 1896 
of $2,605,519 as against $2,638,247 for 
1895. The surplus after all payments 
were $17,335 for 1896 as against $33,232 
for 1895. President Blackstone pre- 
sents ina strong light the grievance of 
excessive taxation to which the Western 
railroads have been subjected. He says: 

‘Your railroad was extended to Kan- 
sas City in 1879, and the number of miles 
of railroad upon which your company 
has paid taxes has remained unchanged 
for the last seventeen years. 

‘*It will be seen that as the net earn- 
ings have decreased the taxes have in- 
creased, the taxes amounting to $147,413.- 
53 in 1880 and $315,745.48 in 1896, the 
percentage of taxes to net earnings hav- 
ing increased from 4 24-100% in 1880 to 
II 27-100% in 1896.”’ 

DIVIDENDS. 

The United States Leather Company 
has declared an extra dividend of $1 
per share on its preferred stock, paya- 
ble April Ist. 

The Southern Pacific Company adver- 
tise in another column to pay at their 
office, 23 Broad Street, the coupons due 
March rst on the following bonds: 


Texas and New Orleans Rd. (Sabine Division) rst 
mortgage 6%. 





Guaranty oust Co. 
of New York. 


MUTUAL LIFE BUILDING, 

65 CEDAR STREET, N. Y. 
CAPITAL, - = = = = 2,000,000 
SURPLUS, - - - - ‘2,000,000 

ACTS AS TRUSTEE FOR CORPORATIONS 
FIRMS AND INDIVIDUALS, AS GUARDIAN, EX- 
ECUTOR AND ADMINISTRATOR, TAKES ENTIRE 
CHARGE OF REAL AND PERSONAL ESTATES, 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
subject to check or on certificate, 


WALTER G. OAKMAN, President. 

ADRIAN ISELIN, Jr., Vice President. 
+EORGE R. TURNBULL, 24 Vice President. 
HENRY A. MURRAY. Treas. and Sec. 

J. NELSON BORLAND, Assist. Treas. and Sec. 





DIRECTORS. 
Samuel D. Babcock, Charles R. poe, 
e F. Baker, Adrian Iselin, J 
Georms 8. Bowdoin, Augustus D. ‘yailiiard, 
August Belmont, James N. Jarvie, 


Richard A. McCurdy, 

Alexander E. Orr, 

Walter G. Oakman, 

Henry H. Rogers, 

H. McK. Twombley 
Frederick W. Vanderbilt, 

William C. Whitney. 


W. N. COLER & CO., 


Bankers, 


MUNICIPAL BONDS. 


Orders executed for all investment securities. 


No. 34 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK. 
PEOPLE AT HOME 


having to send money a to pay 
bills, etc., can buy Books of 


Cheque Bank Cheques, 


which they draw themselves for any 
amount, to any order, and which are 
pa, able every where 

pecial circular about this at 


Ageacy of the U. S. Cheque Bank, L’d. 


FREDERICK W. PERRY, Manager. 
# and 42 Wall 8t., N, ¥. 


Walter R. Gillette,” 
Robe: 


George Griswold Haven, 
Oliver Harriman. 
R. Somers Seven, 
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OFFICE OF THE PENNSYLVA- 
NIA RAILROAD COMPANY. 


PHILADELPHIA, March 2d, 1897. 
The Board of Directors submit ee Rarnepan of 
their Fiftieth cosas — for the year 
The gross earn: A ga id divi- 
sions east of teeber Erie, em- 
racing Line, nited Railroads 


of New Jersey, and ‘Philadelphia = 
Erie Railroad ond B 


Branches, were. ....... $62,096,502 66 
ae th ne cnktansdasviaspcuevetersatshen 48,459,326 91 
CRs coc cvcseswssnersee néoveseseccee $18,637,175 75 
To which add: -” 
Interest from investments. ee 4 42 
Rental of equipment, etc.. 485,012 42 
——————__ 5,418,880 84 
PS en te ry $24,056,056 59 
Rentals, leased and opera- 
WOE SEL no cacstcassacs ses 163 
Interest on funded debt. . 4,257,818 73 
Interest on mortgages and 
ground rents, car trusts, 
SN Wecis es ccovcksgseus 1,582,954 07 
——————_ 14, 664, 935 89 
i, eS $9,391,120 70 


com 
From this amount the ae petowing deduc- 
tions have been 

Payments account sinking- 
ing a hee Naw pe 
guaranty of interest on 
wr Valley Rail- 

ay | Re ree $642,398 72 

E st = raordinary 





8, 
1,516,898 72 


~_ 2,159,297 44 297 44 
Balance after above ere $7, 
Dividends of 5 per cen ya ESPN E "aS % 
Amount transferred to credit of profit “aa Rivne 
lose for the year 1896............scseseee00 $766,700 76 
Previous amount to credit................- 23,553,469 86 
$24,320,170 62 
Amount charged off in reduction of value 
of securities and settlement of sundry 
SOF oc vote cc ccccsusonsdeetesessecevence 167,847 76 
Balance to credit of profit and loss, De- 
I SIE IOs 00 cnc nk se nesnmnnsdenscas $24,152,322 86 





wileh Your other lines Anais al of Pittsburgh, on account of 
nee neg direct obligations, or 
rested through gs a ge of 
ca Beat are Baca Grongh their o' 
The meereeste | gross spo nes a > l 
roads we: Sapper Litasteens $6,222,397 67 
Expenses. nance 5,090,992 96 
Net earnings............. SL 18h, 404 71 
Deduct ren interest, 1,408,237 96 
ID axe a cninnnccb uk vc chianbis cawstvedsceaes ++» $276,883 25 
of oat ten loss the Pennsylvania Railroad is 
Tate ded UE nin bicnink bueehy wa pesaedne ae $197,738 04 
—_— deducted from the profit shown 
posyubekabusssducasdouscbpantnveseoiahs 872,825 53 
Leaves a oy profit on all lines west of 
Pittsburgh for 1896... ...........ccceeeeeee $674,587 49 
The results from the working of these lines empha- 


size the ieee conditions prevailing in the manu- 
ae 7 the country, and show a large fall- 
nafs and revenue. They were, however, 
able ,- mee a on and carry a surplus to 
he credit of profit and loss on each 8: 
a amount expended on account of construction, 
equ pment, a1 and real estate during 1896 on the lines west 
urgh was 
The expenditures for ‘capital account on these lines 
were for ae pe equipment an ite, tracks, 
and term: acilit! _ A farther — of about al 
000 was i stock of the N 
Castle and y ~- 45 Vaile y and Cincinnati, Lebanon and 
il es. The former roed 














nue were not in ly af with your general interests, it 
was deemed for the to be- 
come its owner. The Cincinnati Lebanon and North- 
ern Railway isa line running northerly from Cincinnati, 
a distance of about 36 miles, and having terminal facili- 
ties in that city, of special value in connection with 
your lease of the Little Miami Railroad. 


FUNDED DEBT. 


The funds for the sbeve amperes were obtained from 
= sale <> the r cent. Consolidated 
, Cincinnati, Chicago 
referred to in the ie 


ry nneylvania 
and involved no increase in the funded debt of 
> Pitts urgh, Cincinnati, Chicago and St. Louis Rail- 





during a “yy portion of the 
reduction 0 


pro) rey, r cont was paid 
and a surplus of nearly $800,000 carri the credit of 
profit os oss. 


that mortgage. There 3 +798, 682. securi- 
ties and cash in the fund "tor the redemption of these 


nds. 
Under the provisions of the four i cent. Equip- 


ment Trust Gold Loan, there was pai | trustee 
during 1896, for the sinking fund, the sum $136, 
The trustee was unable to obtain anf of the bonds at the 


price fixed in the lease, and in accordance with the 
terms thereof the whole’ amount has been invested in 
additional equipment. 


Mores <aromcra OF OTHER CORPORATIONS. 
entire cost of om securities of other corporations, 
including sin estate m: pages. now held by your Com- 
ny, 19,992,895.08. direct revenue received 
he Baily 9 $4,615,432. mw “which amounted to near) rly 
four per cent. upon their cost, and > sa than provid 
for the interest on your funded debt 


CAR TRUSTS. 

x... further issues of these securities were made dur- 
the year. The outstanding certificates of Series 
“of the Posmatraes Equipment Trust have been 

paid and cancelled. This series covered 500 standard 

ox cars, sublet to “the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago 
and St. Louis standard Company, and 500 standard box 
cars and 1,200 standard gondola cars to the Pennsylvania 
Company, representing a total cost of $1,000, 

The total number oft cars provided t under the Car-trust 
system is 57,99 
Total amount of certificates issued there- 
$30,644,000 00 





MT ave dcnpunis syeensse 
Amount redeemed.... 26, 587,000 00 00 
Balance of certificates outstanding De- 

RONG GIR. 5 vsecessnnshoncoss>ceesuee a 00 


The amount expended upon. the Main “Line . and 
branches, and charged to capital account during the 
year, was $2,587,214.65, of which the larger portion was 
for equipment and real estate. The expenditure for 
equipment represented, in addition to the D purchase of 
two boats for use 


ase of 1,300 

ndola cars, which the wcaiy prevail- 
usta pursuits during the beginning of the 
to render a necessity. 


nzer’ s and Mt. Joy. 4 the Philadelphia 
th, on the Pittsburgh 


being made in this direction, except at Radebaugh 
where the work upon the tunnel hadso far d 


system, and as 


auxilia: e po! 
items of which were the com letion of the bridge over 
the Delaware River at Frankford, the construction - s 
rtion of the Philadelphia, Bustleton and Tren 
Faliroaa, and the double = of the Vitteburgh, 
ia and Charleston Railw: 
e number of tons of freight, moved on the three 
nd divisions east of Pittsburgh and Erie in 1896 was 


967,125, a decrease of 5,292,401, or 6.76 per ons, the 
Me ae of passengers was 36,170,220, a decrease of 1,282.- 
217, or 3.42 per 


cent. 
The other Railroad Companies east of Pittsburgh and 
Erie, in which — nang is interested, show gener- 
jue to the business depression 
. Detailed statements 


nual reports, as well asin the pamphlet report of your 
oe mg The total amount of coal mined durin 
year by i four coal companies, in which you are inter- 
ested, was 1,975,385 tons, a decrease of 23: tons. 


LINES WEST OF PITTSBURGH. 


On the lines west of Pittsbu operated by the Penn- 
sylvania Com mpeer and the Diteperehe Cincinnati, Chi- 
uls 


= o and St. Railway Company the results were 
‘ollows: 

Iwanla C0........+-04-++ $19,428,995 31 

Earnings of Pennsylvan reoesee SR oO 









Expenses 


Leaving net earnings....... 
Rental, interest, €tC.........--.seeeeeeeeees 


$7,912,871 01 
7,102,988 96 


Net profit on Penna. Co.'s lines............+ 

Earnings of Pittsburgh, Cincinnati. Chi- 
cago Ay St. Louis Reliway pwoles sons oonks $16,873,854 82 

EXPeMsS.......-+csccececccdecscesecccsccees 12,359, 

Leaving net earnings................--se008 - $4,513,855 73 
Rental, BRDERONE BE. 00 co ccdscccvcvevcccces 8,850,912 30 

Net profit on gry Cincinnati, Chi- 

cago and St. Louis ilway Company's 
lines....... ESecdvvccccvceccdconenneteceoncces $662,943 48 

Net profit on lines directly operated west 
Ce Bittburghe ere ccrererccsceee $872,896 68 





= work ‘of eertiting the , oe over im aed 
River at pte «armas aly almos eted, and 


pow 
rgely Paw mnt that 


, guaranteed principal and -interest b 
eyivanis bm ppc which owns a large ma brity of its 


talso became necessary for the Union Depot Com- 
y, of latorenied. tt A — ates which your poms mag | 
reste rebui passe: on, an 
thus ~-y b--, roved terminal facilities att at that im- 
portant 7 For oe 5 se it created a general 
mortgage sec’ g 800,10 of fourand one-half per cent. 
fifty-year bonds, a h ‘$450, (00 were sold, the bal- 
ance of the issue me sesseved to retire such of the 
rior lien bonds of neers 


mpany as re- 
leemed sproese as Pperations of the sinking fund con- 
nected therew: work upon the new —e 4 
rapidly progressing, and will be completed during t 
coming sum 
The Somber c of tons of freight moved on the lines west 
of Pittsburgh was 46.176,140, a Serrense of 6,202,941. The 
number of passengers was 16,379,284, a decrease of 


penses, $88,329, ms = net a 

decrease in gross earnings, c pared wit img ot 
$6,685,233.35, and in net earnings of § cool taer a. " ere 
ean, 145, 192,64 to ns of decrease 


f 12,472,765 tons. and 71 ory passe rs x lt -, a de- 
crease of 2,734,256. soi 


GENERAL REMARKS. 


There has been it the managers of the Trust 
878, NY the Company, to December 
‘of 407.78. The total income 


rities amounting a _— to 
fay yielding an interest o ~ "and one-h —¥ -y- 
for the year. There was appropriated to the Trust for 
the yore 1896 the sum of F 
The bonds < the American “Steamship Comoany, 


arante 
October 1st, 1896, and $1,485,0: 
resented up to the close of the 
he ‘trust Fund. That amount, to; 


Hightstown Railroad, which were 
teed by y-% United New Jersey Railroad an 
by you 4 — the lease of a 








po a of the latter 
practically no value, and, as a ‘Tesult of the Conservative 

=f pursued in the creation and maintenance of the 
Fras have been met without any draft upon your 


jury. 

The assets of the Insurance Fund at the end of the 
year were nog ont 27, being a decrease of $17,089.88 as 
compared with 1895. 

The membership of the po Eupie és’ memet Fund at the 
close of the year was 40,853, largest since its estab- 
uring ey — , a members contributed 





lishment. 
694,776.49, while the Company and its affiliated lines 
contributed $103,748.11 tor operating expenses, and $40,- 





March 4, 1897 


21 for extra benefits to members whose disability 
had continued more than 52 weeks, and who were, od 


$31: of disab; bility sickness 
and accident, ona meeting all ite obligations and provid- 
usted death slots “int 


Me pamenee 73 
carried ores to = - oe vd eid 
epontt me i 
—= at tt oy nn 0. ear was 4, 


a8 $461,189.46, ani 
close of the year was oc" of whic h ik 0,000 is 
invested in —— bea: Titess ot at the average 


Necessary ares deposited in New York to pur- 
chase the bay of seven per cent. first mort; 
bonds noe the St. Louis, Vandalla and Terre Haute Rafi 

uw 


facts, altho the Van ny was in no 
msible for the Yereuit of Fier eae 4 and was 
able to meet its own obligations, it was yaa found 
practicable to sell its securities to eB. Be. oon | thus 
—— = ie means to retire the nds 
pany has, therefore, as the hy - 
reof, sae their purchaser, and will hold them un- 
ti the relations between the Terre Haute and Indian- 
is Railroad Company and its leased lines are vous 


as 


Ay ye 


rd of Trade, M r. J. Tw rooks, one of the 
ice Presidents of yor Western lines, and Mr. Joseph 
H. JS sane of New York, the eminent orator and law- 


. W. Fo r was appo 
Union — in Mr. Dawson’ "s place. 

The Board have to‘record the death of one of their 
oldest ay gy m. Henry D. Welsh, on the 19th of De- 
cember, 1896. elsh’s connection of over ei ‘hteen 


alf, make his loss one to be deeply regretted, both a 
ily and officially. As a Teadin aoe aa 


greater port’ 
the oe and _ontoems of his asso 
ngham B 4 7 elected a member of the 
Board to succeed Mr. W 
appointed Auditor of the Trust Fund of October 9th 


aS. “with = legal de 
riod ha 4 


the Board desire to acknowledge 
the sterling traits of character that won for him the 
tact and regard of all with whom he came in con- 


bert Neilson, General Superintendent of the 
Philadelp hia and Erie and N orthern Central Railways, 
died on the 12th of October, 1896. Mr. Neilson had been 
connected with the lines of your system since 1863, and 
filled the ee pomien which he held at the 
} yd of his death since 1888. His intimate knowledge of 
e properties under his charge, and his intelligent” and 

zeal ous devotion to the of the C made 
‘Mr r. J. M. Wallis, 


im one of its most trusted officers 
prs taliroadDivis of Motive Power of the Penn: 
—  staas aes was promoted to fill the 





oes f -- 
vSince't the c cheng ort the year Lay gon an ~~ to record 
the loss of your late Presiden r Geomge J berts , 
whose life had Fo gegege A been spent in 4.8. service, 
and who be; ing as of an corps on 
=} construction of the Main. Line, has success- 
sitions until he 








ry, 1 era. rho illness ; 
the Board submit with thelr full Teport the minute 
aes by them, in the belief that it will meet the full 
approval of the stockholders, and that they will share 
Z profound regret felt by the management at the loss 
one whose controlling thought during his entire 
oficial life was for the conservation and advancement 
of the interests of the Company. 
Mr. Frank Thomson was elected President on the $d 
ro | pobreery, 1897, to fill the vacancy caused by the death 


Mr. Roberts ; ana in accordance with the revised or- 
sateen adopted on the 10th of Febru: Mr. John 
. Green was elected First Vice President, Mr. Charles 


E. Pugh Second Vice President, and aw Suthe — M. 
Prevost Third Vice President ; Mr. Sam’ 
poteeed First Assistant, and Messrs. W flare A. Patton 
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ager; Mr. J. B. Hutchinson, General ssapager, Oe vice Mr. 
Prevost, elected Vice President, and Mr. Michael 

rump, General Superintendent of Transportation, to 
= mad vacancy created by Mr. Hutchinson's promo- 


y condensed General Balance-Sheet of the Company 
is hereto appended. 

The Board renew their acknowledgments to the 
officers and emplorée for the fidelity and etticiency with 
boomy they have discharged their duties during the past 

ear. 


By order of the Board. 


GENERAL BALANCE SHEET. 


FRANK THOMSON, President. 
(Condensed.) 




















Dr. DECEMBER Sist, 1896. Cr. 
a ASSETS. _ : LIABILITIES. ee 7 
Cost of road and oa pavedbenteJdised $121,075,946 07 | Capital stock.................ccceecceceeccecs 129,308, 
Cost of securities owned................0-.-- 119,992,895 08 | Funded . {cactading mortgages and . anid 
Securities receiv: te with the lease of the U. NOES snecicescnscocsnsvebsvsseessss 87,943,910 72 
N.J. BR. BR. and C. Co............seecccecscee 8,283,462 25 Guaranteed tock: suid bonds of the Harris- 
CURRENT ASSETS. POW Iepanteeie asters o* 1,882,550 00 
Due for advances for con- Securities ppaeteet with the lease of the 
struction and vther pur- oni o -R. en isdeethdisabescsdoshse 8,283,462 25 
4,263, seacian LIABILITIES. 
2,784,908 72 Pay peiie,s vouchers and traffic 
Be cnbnc0s coenvocccees $6,736,316 51 
2,368,124 81 Due controlled companies 
net 2850, 388 65 other than traffic balances.. 8,505,268 88 
10,655,551 80 Interest accrued, matured 
————_ 22, 921, 991 06 and uncollected, and divi- 
sipking Fund, Trust Fund, and Insurance dends uncollected........... 1,710,261 24 
punbanGdecheschsebeceen cbshebsbesenenes 8,485,007 78 | Due Saving Fund, Relief 
Fund and Insurance Fund. 598,055 78 
Miscellaneous Habilities...... 820 49 
———————-_ 18,258,722 90 
Sinking Funds and Trust Fund.............. 10,935,188 51 
ns cccctaicubedupensnccnescdenn 152,322 86 
ee Se Sore pebheseneed gnovenseeen $275,759,302 24 Dep atiivGnicudeheccsepis smamnsions chica $275,759,302 24 








~ ROBT. W. SMITH, Treasurer. 


STOCKHOLDERS CAN OBTAIN COPIES OF THE REPORT IN PAMPHLET FORM ON APPLICATION 


IN o_o OR BY LETTER TO THE SECRETARY, 
PHIA 


ROOM 271, BROAD STREET STATION, PHILADEL- 





LETTERS OF CREDIT. 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., Bankers, 
No. 59 Wall Street, New York. 


. “$26, 000, 000, 000 
GOLD 


IN MERCUR DISTRICT, UTAH.” 
(St. Louis Globe-Democrat, Dec. 2, 1895.) 


For particulars and pamphlet free, address 








B. T. LLOYD, 
60 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 





GOLD MORTGAGES 
Chicas - 6% 






EMERSON B. TUTTLE OwenF. Aldis Henry W. Bishop 





President John uClerk Walter ?. Cobb 
THOMAS HUDSON B gine - Tleme 
Emereca B, Tuttle 
: tra hort time 
nts Safest oh Sys3 
3 ho Municipal War Equitable Bidg., Boston. 
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March 4, 1897 
THE MIDDLESEX 











1875 BANKING COMPANY 1896. 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 

Paid-Up Capital - - + $606600 

Surplus............. ig isene Fer Pee PET Ee $150,000 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposits of 1st mortgages under Supervision 
Banking Departments, of Conn., New York, 
and Maine. Amountof issue limited by Law, 
CONNECTICUT TRUSTEES, EXECU- 
TORS, ETC., ARE PERMIITED BY LAW 
TO INVEST IN THESE BONDS. 


United States Trust Co., 


Nos. 45 and 47 WALL STREET, N.Y. 








CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


$11,500,000. 


This Company is a legal depository for mone ald 
into Court, and is eushorined to act al geaclinn, Trustee 
or executor. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest for the 
whole time they may remain with the company. 


Executors, Administrators, or trustees of estates, re- 
ligious and benevolent institutions, and individuals, will 
find this Company a convenient depository for money. 
JouN A. STEWART, Pres. D. WILLIS JaMEs, Vice Pres. 

JAMES 8. CLARK, Second Vice Pres. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Louis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 
SAMUEL SLOAN, WILLIAMH Macy,Jr., 
D. WILLIs JAMES, Wu. D. SLOANE, 


JOHN A. STEWART, 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 
JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
EDWARD CooPpER, 


Gustav H. ScuwaB, 
FRANK LYMAN, 
GrorGE F. VIETOR, 
Wma. WALDORF ASTOR, 
AMES STILLMAN, 





d 
W. BAYARD CUTTING, JOHN CLAFLIN, 
CHARLES 8S. SMITH, JOHN J. PHELPS, 
WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER, |DANIEL LorRD, 
ALEX. E. ORR, JOMN 8. KENNEDY, 


D. O. MILLs. 

EDWARD E. POOR, President; STUYVESANT 
FISH, Vice President; JOSEPH T. MOORE, Vice 
President; RICHARD DELAFIELD, Vice President; 
GEO. 8. HICKOK, Cashier; EDW. J. BALDWIN, 
Ass’t Cashier. 


The National Park Bank of New York. 
$2,000,000 
.. 3,000,000 











CHOICE FARI1 LOANS 


Made for private investors, to responsible farmers of 
our personal acquaintance. 25 years experience and no 


losses. 
THOS. THORSON & CU., 
CANTON, SOUTH DAKOTA. 








___ DIVIDENDS. 


OFFICE OF ] 
THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY, 

23 BROAD ST. (Mills Building), { 

New Yorks, February 23d, 1897. ) 
The following coupons, due March ist, 1897, will be 
paid at this office on and after that date: Texas and 
New Orleans R. R. Co. (Sabine Division) ist mortgage 
6 per cent. N. T. SMITH, Treasurer. 
THE UNITED STATES LEATHER CO. 

26-28 FERRY ST. 

NEw YORK, peg’! 28d, 1897. 
A DIVIDEND OF ONE DOLLAR ($1) PER SHARE 
on its preferred stock has this day been declared by the 
— of Directors of this Company, payable April Ist, 


The transfer books of preferred stock will close 
March 15th, 1897, at 3 p.m., and reopen April 2d, 1897. 
JAMES R. PLUM, Treasurer. 





Commercial Affairs. 
GENERAL trade is quiet. A fair in- 
crease in transactions can be noted, 
and conditions are gradually but surely 
becoming more healthy. “ Buyers con- 
tinue in a very conservative mood; and 
confidence is not likely to have a fair 
chance of recovery until affairs at Wash- 
ington become more satisfactory. With 
the incoming of a new Administration 
there is strong hope of improvement in 
this respect. Theiron trade still leads 
in the road to recovery; and the large 
business done in the last four weeks 
has already stiffened values and caused 
a very hopeful feeling. Such a rush 
cannot be expected to continue; but the 
improvement thus far experienced will 
have a beneficial effect outside of the 
iron trade. The distribution of dry 
goods continues reasonably satisfactory 
in volume. Buyers have only supplied 
immediate wants, so that a better re- 
order business is anticipated later on. 
Prices for cotton goods continue very 
low. For woolens there has been a 
better demand, production is increas- 
ing, and the demand for wool has been 
particularly stimulated by the prospect- 
ive increase of the tariff on foreign sup- 
plies. This branch of industry is, how- 
ever, still disturbed by the differences 
between wool growers and manufoatnr- 





ers regarding the new tariff schedules. | 


A slight increase is noted in the de- 
mand for staple groceries, and raw 


sugar continues firm. Coffee and spices , 


have been fairly active at first hands. 
The grain markets were quiet. Wheat 
declined three cents under smaller for- 
eign purchases and favorable crop re- 
ports. Cotton was strong, mainly owing 
to foreign advices. Hides and leather are 
strong, and a better demand is reported 
by manufacturers for boots and shoes. 








READING NOTICES. 
EARNING A BICYCLE. 


Very soon the conditions will be favorable for 
bicycle riding, and, forestalling this, W. G. Baker, 
of Springfield, Mass., has an advertisement in this 
issue of fur INDEPENDENT offering a very easy way 
of earning a bicycle without any cost. e will send 
full particulars to any one who appliesto him. He 
has extended his trade throughout the country in a 
most remarkable way by offering persons who will 
sell for him a certain number of pounds of tea, 
spices and baking powder, a bicycle or a gold watch 
or gold ring, typewriter camera and a variety of 
articles without any cost to the person whatever. 
lt is an excellent opportunity fora young man or a 
yous woman to earn a bicycle or one of the other 
articles offered at absolutely no cost. 
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Oriental Rugs. 


A.,C.& Co. take pleasure in offering 
their Spring tmportations of Antique 
and Modern Rugs, all of which are 
rich in design and coloring. 


Punjaubs, 
Oushaks, 
Persians, 


Ghiordes. 


They have also received and are offer- 
ing a beautiful lot of Kurdistan Rugs 
in desirable sizes, 6xg feet to gxt2 feet. 


Proadovay Ae 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 


‘THE INDEPENDENT 





FOR LOVERS OF FLOWERS. 


We know we will be thanked for bringing to the 
notice of our readers the offer of Miss C. H. Lip- 
peaness, 3rg and 323 Sixth Street, South, Minneapo- 
aac who advertises flower seeds in great va- 
riety. 


THE DAVIDSON RUBBER = COM- 
PANY. 





Ir is surprising how many articles of all sorts and 
descriptions are now made of rubber. Our attention 
has been called to this by receiving an illustrated 
catalogue of the Davidson Rubber , Soeaainny of 19 
Milk St., Boston, Mass., manufacturers and agents 
for all kinds of rubber goods both in hard and soft 
rubber. From an ordinary rubber band up to the 
most useful medical appliances and articles and 
goods brought into daily use there would seem to be 
almost nothing which could be made in rubber 
which is not now of ordinary and common use. 
The advertisement of the Davidson Rubber Com- 

any appearing in this paper gives some particulars 
in regard to their manufactured articles, and their 
illustrated catalogue can be had by addressing 

em. . 








Registered Trade Mark. 


Linen Lawns 


have a-character all their own in 
the company of summer dress fab- 
rics. Those who have worn them 
once return to them again with 
evident pleasure. 


“The Linen Store” 


assortment of these satisfactory 
goods is as large as you would ex- 
pect to find it in a store so specially 
devoted to linen fabrics. Those 
which we show are pure linen, and 
and the prices, 35, 40, 60 cents, and 
$1.00 per yard. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 
14 West 23d Street, New York, 


Opposite Fifth Avenue Hotel. 





Art Embroidery. 


We send you an 18 inch center piece stamped 
with violets on fine linen for twenty cents; also a 
six-inch delft design and a nine-inch rose design 
with a book on embroidering these flowers and our 
catalogue of stamped linens, all postpaid, 2oc. 












acharm of its own, which 
it lends to the wearer. . . 








The Ostermoor Patent 
Elastic Felt Mattress, 





My, "4 iii “wx, 


Patent Elastic Felt 


DRESS DREAMS —cften had, seldom realized. Whose 
fault? Dressmaker perhaps; material probably. The nearest 
approach to a ‘‘dream’”’ of a gown is made of Priestiey’s Silk- 
Warp “‘ Eudora”’ Cloth. With its soft, rich surface, it possesses 


Stamped every 5 yards on the selvedge, ‘’ Priestlev’s Eudora.”’ 


ea 


Thirty Days’ 
consists of airy, interlacing, 4 
closed in the tick by hand, and never mats, loses shape or gets lumpy. 


5 bmg the ideal 


Henrietta. 


Trade Mark. 
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The best $50.00 Hair Mattress 
made is not its equal in cleanliness, 
durability or comfort. We pay all 
express charges (east of the Rocky 
Mountains), and sell onthe distinct 
agreement that you may return it 
and get your money back (if not 
completely satisfactory) at the 
end of 


Free Trial. 


fibrous sheets of snowy whiteness and great clastictty : 
Is perfectly 


dry, non-absorbent, and is guaranteed absolutely vermin proof. Tick may be removed for washing without 
trouble. Softer and purer than hair can be; no repicking or restuffing necessary. 
New York Foundling Hospital, East 68 St., New York City, Feb. 20, 1894. 
Dear Sirs:—We have been using the Ostermoor Patent Elastic Felt Mattresses throughout for the 
last twenty years, and there has been no necessity of having them remade during that time. We 


gladly recommend them as the cleanest and most comfortable mattresses. 


How to Order. 


We would use no other.- 
SISTER M. IRENE, in charge. 


State exact size mattress desired (size 6 ft.x4 ft.5 in. will be sent unless otherwise specified) 
and give address plainly. Remit by check, money order, express order, or New Y 


ork draft, 


and mattress will be shipped same day. Not for sale at store. 
If youare skeptical, or don’t need one now, send for our handsome pamphlet, ‘Felt Mat- 


tresses,’’ mai 


Book “© Church Cushions ’’; refer to 25, 


free for the asking. It gives full particulars and prices. 


Also write for 


we have furnishe 


References: Bradstreet or Dun's Commercial Agencies, Fublishers of this Paper. 


OSTERMOOR & CO, 





443 Elizabeth St. New York. 
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Dress Making 
* Order Departments. 


Evening and Reception Gowns, Street 
Dresses, Riding Habits, Wraps, Jack- 
ets, and Cycle Costumes. 


Tea Gowns and Matinées. 


Tailor Suits, of selected material, lined 
throughout with Silk— made by skilled 
tailors— 

$50.00 Each. 
Tailor Jackets, of selected materials, 


$30.00 Each. 


dames MeCreery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th Street, 


Twenty-third Street, 
New York. 





INSURANCE. | 


Provident Savings Life, 
E. W. SCOTT, President. 


A Life Insurance Company especially 
adapted for permanent and temporary 
usefulness to active business men. Per- 
manent, giving a large amount of in- 
demnity for the family; ‘temporary, 
guaranteeing at low cost against loss 
by death while engaged in speculative 
operations It specially provides for 
practical wants. 








OFFICE OF THE 


Atlantic 


MOTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEw YorK, January 2ist, 1897. 
The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following statement of its af 
fairs on the 3ist of December, 1896: 
Premiums on Marine Risks from ist Janu- 
ary, 1896, to 3ist December, 1896............ $2,596,788 89 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 





NIE ME cndndsdcnésdsecexsacteensavecuee 1,109,275 00 
Total Marine Premiums...................... $8,706,068 89 
Premiums marked off from ist January, 

1896, to 3ist December, 1896............. ... $2,658,108 58 
Losses paid during the same 

DR pidtanicedacieesncsccke $1,249,999 01 
Returns of Premi- 

ums and Expenses $646,420 25 
The Company has the following Assets, 

viz.: 

United States and City of New York Stock : 

City Banks and other Stocks.............. $7,226,305 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.... 1,930,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 

CUE Gio oasis eis asics acecivcnssecescesss . 1,137,621 97 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable....... 848,596 96 
CS I sisivn sox eastccevssacadccodaces 175,229 25 

~ AMOUNE.......... cee eeeeeeeeecercereeeees $11,312,753 18 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the second 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1891 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the second 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
willcease. lhe certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
31st December, 1896, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the fourth of May next. 

By order of the Board. 


J.H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 
W.H.H. MOORE, N. DENTON SMITH, 
A. A. RAVEN CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 


CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
EDW. FLOYD-JONES, 
GEORGE H. MACY 
WALDRON P. BROWN, 


JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN, 
JAMES LOW, 
JAMES G. DE FOREST, 


WILLIAM DE GROOT, ; } 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, ANSON W. HARD, 
HORACE GRAY JOSEPH AGOSTINI, 
CHRISTIAN Dz THOMSEN, VERNON H. BROWN, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, ‘LEANDER N. LOVELL, 
HENRY E. HAWLEY, EVERETT FRAZAR 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, | WILLIAM B. BOULTON 
LAWRENCE TURNURE, GEO. W. QUINTARD, 
JOHN L. RIKER, AUL L. THEBAUD, 
C. A. HAND, GEORGE COPPELL, 
JOHN D. HE GUSTAV H. SCHWAB 

A 


< N WLETT, g AB, 
GUSTAV AMSINCK, FRANCIS M. BACON. 
W.H. H. MOORE, President. 
A. A. RAVEN, Vice President. 
F. A. PARSONS, 2d Vice Pres. 








FILES ANO BINDERS. 
We can supply Files and Binders for Tue InpE- 
PENDENT, capable of holding 26 numbers, postpaid 
or $1.00, 
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FIFTY-FIRST ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 
Connecticut Mutual 
LiFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


To the Members : 

The year 1896 was marked by almost unremitting 
commercial depression affecting every interest and by 
serious disturbances in the public finances ‘producing 
apprehensions more or less approaching panic for near- 
ly the entire period, both conditions having their origin 
largely in those questions which became the issues ina 
political campaign which, for the critical gravity of the 
resuits involved and the intensity of feeling engendered, 
has had no parallel in our history. 

In such a year enterprise loses much of its usual re- 
ward, and the best results in nearly any business are 
those accomplished at least cost while maintaining the 
efficiency of the working machinery and awaiting such 
favorable change as will allow a satisfactory amount of 
business to be done at usual cost and without strain. 


Effect on Business. 


Especially is this true in the business of life insur- 
ance. Its cost is usually reckoned as a part of one’s 
expenses; and when money is hard to come at and prof- 
its are little, and perhaps nothing, new expenses are not 
readily undertaken, the usual ones are often curtailed, 
and business shrinks. Under such conditions a large 
volume of new business can be maintained in only one 
way: by such concessions on the first premiums as 
tempt a new insurer to take a policy which costs him 
little or nothing the first year, and which he gets at the 
expense of the older policy holders whose money has to 
make up the deficiency caused by what the “new 
bleod” costs, but fails to pay. 

Were any given quantity of new business in any one 
year necessary to the stability of a company—as it 
might be were the company new and its amount at risk 
as yet too smali forasafe average experience—there 
might be a reason for keeping up a pace even at in- 
creased cost, if the business so gotten were likely to 
stay by. But there is no company of our class doing 
business to-day in any such situation; nor any which 
cannot afford to ist its new business vary with the 
conditions affecting the volume of every other busi” 
ness, except those which have attached to the simple 
methods of legitimate life insurance certain wholly 
extraneous features which create necessities of their 
own and dominate the situation. The “‘ accumulated 
dividend” companies, some of which are losing $125,- 
000,000 and upward of old business every year, and 
must keep a very great amount of business going in 
order to keep up the lapses and forfeitures necessary 
to provide their “accumulated surplus,” or Tontine 
fund, have tried to educate the public to believe that a 
great ‘“‘new business” and a great “amount at risk” 
were the true measures of success, and may feel that 
their choice lies between keeping up the inflow at any 
cost, by any effective means, and such a shrinkage as 
they cannot contemplate with equanimity. However 
that may be, the vicious and costly methods of compee 
tition are continued. 


An Ideal Position. 


The Connecticut Mutual is happily under the stress 
of no circumstances, natural or artificial, requiring it 
to force its business beyond the conditions of the time. 
Its position is ideal, and that to which every company 
ought to strive to attain—a business so large as to give 
absolute stability in its average experience, yet not so 
large but that in good times and under fair conditions 
it can be maintained without difficulty, even allowing 


for i 1 and 





able shrinkages in bad 
times, 2 standard of selvency beyond question, invest- 
ments worthy such a trust, and an expense account so 
small as to give the largest possible saving to policy 
holders and so adjusted that, whether its business in- 
creases or shrinks, it will not have to cut its dividends 
on that account. 

That is the position we occupy. So far as the abso- 
lute safety of every present policy holder is concerned, 
or so far as hie future dividends would be affected, it is 
not necessary that we should ever write another new 
policy. The Company would pay out to the very last 
man and maintain the same relative high dividends 
without it. The only reason for taking new business is 
that we may give to new families the same secure and 
cheap protection that those of our present members are; 
getting. The latter have no need whatever for any 
new business. And therefore it is that, among all the 
struggles for first place as to new business and amount 
at risk among the large companies and those of the 
smaller ones to keep somewhere in the race, the Con- 
necticut Mutual has steadily refused to compete for 
new business at the cost of present policy holders. 
What we can get without reducing their dividends we 
take ; what we cannot goes to those whose inducements 
to agents and whose speculative proposals’and momen- 
tary temptations to new men are great, but whose divi- 
dends to old members are smaller. In good times we 
more or less enlarge our business. In hard times we 
husband our strength, indifferent to all considerations 
except maintaining our standard of I 





We are thus explicit, not only because the matter is 
apt to these times, but also because in the competition 
of business, it is commonly represented by those whose 
only point of comparison with us is in respect of new busi- 
ness and amount at risk, that it is undesirable to insure 
in a company which is not rapidly increasing its busi- 
ness ; that expenses would be less, dividends larger, and 
security greater if we were pushing harder for new 
business and getting more of it; a statement which is 
false in every aspect and particular. There must come 
a point with every company, no matter how rapid its 
present growth, beyond which it cannot force an in- 
crease of size; and several of the largest companies 
are rapidly approaching that point. What will be their 
status then? Should the public, therefore, turn from 
them? If they will be then undesirable companies, why 
should they be built up at all ? 

If a company be truty desirable, prosperous, and safe 
only while and only as it is increasing its risks, then the 
more rapidly a company is growing to-day the faster it 
is approaching the time when it will be no longer desira- 
ble, prosperous, or safe. If that beso, life insurance 
should be summarily suppressed as an inevitable swin- 
die. 

But, as our expense rate is less than that of any other 
company, and only about half that of the great pushers, 
while our results to policy holders are very much larger 
than theirs, and our stability greater and more con- 
servatively based, the advantage to be derived from fol- 
lowing their example would seem more than doubtful, 
especially in view of the heavy and continuous reduc- 
tions they bave made and are still making in their divi- 
dends, while we have maintained our scale. The re- 


proach of such a conservatism we are very content to 
bear. The vigor of the oak is of an enduring sort. 


Review of the Year. 


Notwithstanding the dul of the year 1896, the 
affairs of the Company, in every essential particular, 
were as prosperous as could be reasonably expected 
under the conditions. A gain in income, assets, and 
surplus, while earning an increased dividend—an in- 
crease of strength more than corresponding with the 
increase in liabilities, while decreasing the cost of in- 
surance—may, in such times, well be regarded as fairly 
satisfactory. 

The operations of the year as covered by our report to 
the Insurance Department, are as follows: 

Net assets, January ist, 1896................ $60,764 020 64 

Received— 

For premiums................. 
For interest and. rents. » 
Balance profit and loss........ 








Total income............... eonesvapeues + %, 982,782 72 


696,803 36 
Disbursed— ” 
For claims by death and ma- 

tured endowments.......... $4,508,018 25 


759,247 93 

Total paid policy holders. $6,541,924 80 
Commissions to agents, sala- 
ries, medical examiners’ 
fees, printing, advertising, 
legal, real estate, and all 
other expenses of manage- 





Total expenditures.............sscccseee - %.715,181 75 


Balance net assets, January ist, 1897. .... $60,981,671 61 
Add interest due and accrued, market val- 

ues of stocks and bonds over cost, and 

net deferred and uncollected premiums, 





as per itemized statement herewith...... 1,970,677 27 
Gross assets, January ist, 1897.......... $62,952,348 88 
ID wvvikses eb asd nncenscckentonesd 55,799,051 84 
Surplus, January ist, 1897................ $7,153,297 04 
Th 

Interest. 


We received for interest and dividends, $2,884,958.31; 
for rents, $254,446.91. The dulness of the times made 
collections unusually slow. Yet the overdue interest 
on December 31st, 1896, on nearly $36,000,000 of mortgage 
loans was only $150,466.71, about $30,000 of which has 
since been received. 

No new defaults have occurred on our bonds, the only 
case now in default being that of the $100,000 of bonds of 
the Detroit, Lansing & Northern Railroad now in proc- 
ess of reorganization. 


Real Estate Loans. 


The amount of old loans paid off and of new loans 
made was much smaller than usual; a natural result of 
the conditions which meke it hard to get money to pay 
with, and also made less use for borrowed money. Old 
loans were paid amounting to $5,560,110.40, and new 
loans were made for $5,202,279.87. 


Foreclosures and Sales. 


Other results of the hard times were the prolonged 
inability of many to pay interest, compelling us to take 
under foreclosures properties costing $1,233,023.08, and 
also a great deadness in the real estate market by rea- 
son of which comparatively few sales were made, 
amounting to $124,325.33. There were a good many in- 
quiries after property, but most of them were made in 
the hope that the pressure of the times might dispose 
us to offer at low prices. We are fortunately able to 
hold our property until usual conditions restore usual 
prices. 

The advantage of being able to do this is well illus- 
trated in our own history. Since 1873 the Company has 
sold properties which it had then acquired under fore- 
closure at a cost of $7,531,618.80. In an examination 
made that year, the Insurance Commissioner valued 
these properties at only $6,445,773, an apparent loss of 
$1,085,845.30. But we did not sell at those figures. We 
waited and sold as the market wanted it, for $8,922,656.31, 
or $1,391,038.01 more than the property cost, and $2,476,- 
883.81 more than the Commissioner's valuation. 

While some of our properties will not probably sell 
for as much as they cost, others will sell for more, and, 
judging from past experience, we see no reason to ap- 
prehend any loss on this item as a whole. 


Bond Transactions and Holdings. 
There were paid off or seld during the year municipal 





and railroad bonds which cost us $864,683.30, and other 
bonds purchased at a cost of $783,610.44, The market 
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value of such securities in general was considerably less 
on December 8ist, 1896, than on December 8ist, 1895. 
The shrinkage on our holdings was, however, only two- 
thirds of 1 percent. These holdings are for $13,285,000 
par value, costing $13,606,084.97, and worth at the above 
date, $14,053,907 by an entirely conservative valuation. 


Profit and Loss. 


A small net loss of $13,105.87 on some of the real estate 
sales and sundry items was offset by a net gain of $63,- 
246.62, mainly on transactions in bonds, leaving $50,140.75 


to the good. 
Mortality. 


We paid to the families and estates of deceased mem- 
bers during the year $4,101,366.25. The value and time- 
liness of this great sum to its many recipients in their 
hour of need are the measure of our yearly service to 
the households of our country. Its helpfulness can be 
somewhat realized if one will but imagine that amount 
being constantly distributed amon@ cases like some 
that will occur to any of us, and will think what it has 
meant to them, or would have meant to those who did 
not have it. Itis an unmixed good, coming when the 
necessity for such help is greatest. 
Our death losses were so far inside those expected 
and provided for that the savings therefrom were 
$436,689. 
It should be always borne in mind that it is not the 
tofa pany’s death losses, nor their propor- 
tion to its amount at risk, nor to its inceme or its assets, 
which are significant of their effect upon its prosperity, 
present or future. The older its business, the longer it 
has been in force, the greater the average age of its 
members, the greater will be tbe proportion of deaths 
and the volume of losses. The question is not only 
what losses have occurred, but what were expected ? 
What losses were anticipated when the premiums and 
reserves to meet them were computed? Are the actual 
losses inside or outside that expectation? That is the 
only pertinent question in the matter. 


Expenses. 





The ratio of expenses to income in 1296 was 10.55 per 
cent.; an increase over the usual average of about one- 
half of 1 percent. This was due to no increase in the 
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Let it be noted that were we doing a tontine or specu 
lative “investment” business, the whole $961,577 of re - 
serve and all the surplus it had accumulated would have 
gone into the “ pool.” 

A similar exhibit of the items avatlable for expenses, 
etc,, and their application for, say, the last fifteen years, 
willbe int ing in this 


Part of premium provided 








for expenses, etc........... $14,704,248 
Int.and rents in excess of 
rate assumed................ 14,498,567 
Bal., profit and loss 809,716 
Saved from expected death 
losses..... CaP eb eveksees< 6,864,729 
Saved from reserves on sur- 
renders, e0C................: 1,288,635 
Increase in market values of 
bonds and stocks............ 1,604 
ES 6th Se ecsccvuseageces 71,048 
: ——-——— $38,188,547 
This has been applied as follows: 
Expenses of management.... $11,085,600 
RS Se Se a 4,756,826 
-———_——_ $15,842,426 
Dividends paid................ $18,089,965 
Increase in accumulated divi- 
PD a cobixtabsbacceese pach 540,431 
Increase in surplus............ 3,765,725 
ed 22,346,121 
$38,188,547 


Here again, the only item needing explanation is the 
— of $1,238,635 in the fifteen years on 1.sed and sus- 
d polici These ted to $~),956,220; the 
yesenve on these was $11,387,131, of which amount $10,- 

098,496, or about 89 per cent., was returned to policy hold- 

ers in paid-up insurance, cash and otherwise. Were ours 
a tontine business, the whole $11,337,131, and all the sur- 
plus accumulated by it, would have gone into the 
“pool” for the lucky ones to divide—or so much as was 
not eaten up by the expenses of pushing for new blood. 

Similar exhibits by the great group of companies do - 
ing that sort of business would be very interesting. 
They would mark, as nothing else ever can, the precise 
character, the enormous magnitude, and the startling 


tonifi 








cost of getting business or in any general exp , but 
solely to the increased cost of repairs to real estate 
taken under foreclosure, and necessary to put it in 
proper order, and to rightly protect our property. The 
same careful and systematic economy which always 
disti ishes this y has been rigidly maintained. 


New Business. 











In of the unbrok busi. depression 
of 1896, and | especially during the months of the politi- 
cal i and b we spent no money trying 


to overcome these obstacles, we wrote about 10 per 
cent. less new business in 1896 than in 1895. The re 
newals of old business were so well kept up, however, 
that we lost during the year on the whole amount in 
force only $619,430. : 

We believe the persistency of the old business of the 
Connecticut Mutual is quite unique. It is an element 
of great strength and of cheapness as well. It costs 
far less to take such care of old business as to keep it, 
than to get new to replace it. And we are fortunately 
not in the position of those companies whose heavy ex- 
penses can be met and whose extravagant representa. 
tions of ‘‘ postponed or accumulated dividends,” to be 
paid fifteen or twenty years hence, can be fulfilled only 
by the proceeds of heavy forfeitures of old business 


ss sh Dividends. 


The dividend paid on each policy in 1896 was larger 
than the corresponding one for 1895. There will be a 
similar increase in dividends and consequent de- 
crease in the cost of insurance on policies renewed in 
1897. 

Surplus. 


We call attention to those items from which it is pos- 
sible to derive a surplus, and to the manner in which 
they have been applied during the year, with a prelim- 
inary word of explanation. 

We agree to pay certain sums on the occurrence of a 
certain event. Todo this we must have premiums 
large enough to pay running expenses,the current 
death claims, and provide a reserve for the greater mor- 
tality that will come with the increasing age of the 
business. We can earn interest on that reserve while 
we hold it. So we assume a maximum death rate, a 
maximum expense rate, and a minimum rate of inter- 
est, and calculate our premiums and the reserve to be 
laid aside out of them on those three assumptions. If 
the death losses and expenses are less than we assumed, 
we save the difference from the premium ; if the inter- 
est is more, we save that also. There are sundry other 
incidental items. Here is an exhibit of the operation 
of these several factors in the Connecticut Mutual in 
1896 ; 

Part of premium provided 

for expenses, etc...........- $957,256 

Interest and rents in excess 





of rate assumed........ 060,722 
Balance, profit and loss 50,141 
Saved from expected death 

BORDER. ..c'cvcessvcces cccce Soeee 436,689 
Saved from reserve on sur- 

rendered policies............ 129,759 
eee 25,437 


Total... ..ccocccccccesccrcescecceccccs eeeee $2,660,004 


This total of items applicable to expenses, dividends, 
etc., has been applied as follows : 


Expenses of management.... $836,716 
MOD, oscvecsncsnccscscdesvooes 836,491 
Decrease in market value of 
bonds and stocks............ 92,556 
$1,265,768 
Dividends paid............. eee $1,274,659 
Additions to accumulated 
dividends........... ovate ° 62,541 
Increase in surplus............ 57,041 
1,394,241 
$2,660,004 


The only item in this exhibit which does not explain 
itself is probably the saving from the reserve on policies 
surrendered or not renewed—$129,759. This grows out 
of lapsed and surrendered policies (less those reinstated) 
for $5,860,703, the reserve upon which was $961,577 of 
which amount $831,818, or about 87 per cent., was re- 
turned to the policy holders in paid-up insurance, cash 
or otherwise, leaving the saving mentioned $129,759. 
This saving covers some policies which had not been in 
force long enough to have a value ; but it is principally 
made up of a small necessary charge made upon each 
surrendered policy to help in replacing the business so 
lost, to cover the cost of the change, and to protect the 
company against the impaired vitality caused by the 





sig of the gambling in life insurance carried 
on for the last twenty-five years or more, and now in 
volving, annually, policies to the t of many hun 
dred million dollars ; policies which ought to be sacred 
to the protection of the families whom they do not 
guard ; which are not taken to guard the family ; but 
with intent to share in what others are to lose. 

Moreover, such exhibits by those companies would 
show those people who have lapsed and forfeited those 
policies and the surplus already accrued on them where 
their money goes ; and would show those who have won 
in the speculation where their money has come from, 
and would show them also why their speculation hasn’t 
turned out half as big as the estimates by which they 
were led into it. 


Excess of Strength above Legal Stand- 
ard. 





Whoever has occasion to observe the statements of 
this company, as published by the several State Insur- 
ance Department reports, will notice that they credit us 
with a much larger surplus than we credit ourselves 
with. For instance, their reports last year showed us as 
having nearly $1,300,000 more surplus than our own fig- 
ures, This year the difference will be something still 
larger. The cause of our own more conservative show- 
ing is this: 

The State Departments compute our liabilities on the 
assumption that we will earn 4 per cent. compound in- 
terest on our reserves throughout the longest possible 
duration of any of our policies, say seventy years or 
more. On all policies written since April, 1882, we com- 
pute our liability on the assumption that we may earn 
only 3 percent. For the long periods our contracts are 
written to cover we do not think it entirely prudent to 
assume more. This requires us to carry a larger reserve 
than the 4 per cent. assumption which is the legal stand- 
ard of solvency. J 


‘Consolidated Statement. 


From its organization to January ist, 1897, the Com- 
pany received: 


For premiums. .$102,111,805 65 








For int......... ‘76,438,281 19 
For rents....... 7,059,292 87 
Bal. profit and 
1088,........... 1,085,219 59 
Total receipts............. $276,644,599 30 
It has paid— 
Death claims for.............. $89,115,154 07 
Endowments for.............. 13,568,462 30 
For surrend. policies........ 23,803,729 92 
For dividends. ..............++ 55,966,763 64 
A total return to policy 
holders or their beneficia- 
ries, being 94,97 per cent. 
of the entire premiums 
TOCEIVEd. ..........ccccceccces $182,454,109 93 
24,316,102 41 
8,892,715 35 
Total expenditures..............ceeeeeee $215,662,927 69 
Balanée net assets, January ist, 1897....... $60,981,671 61 
It has additional assets (see statement)... 1,970,677 27 
Total assets............+ epeesete paoppoose $62,952,348 88 


That is the amounts returned to policy holders and 
their beneficiaries ($182,454,109.98) and the balance of in- 
come afterall expenditures ($60,981,671.61), aggregating 
$243,495,781.54 are 126.72 per cent. of the entire amount 
received from policy holders. This has been done at an 
expense of management of 8.79 per cent. of the income. 
Both in what has been done for the policy holders and 
in the y of t—that is, in the low cost 
of the great protection given—these results are equaled 
by no American company. 

It has been with a clear perception and deep sense of 
the absolute necessity to the home life on which our 
civilization rests and is being built of simple, straight- 
forward, reliable, and absolute protection to the family, 
that the Connecticut Mutual has adhered to the plain, 
uncomplicated, non-speculative ideals of life insurance 
plan and method which give that protection most per- 
fectly and at least cost, avoiding those schemes which 
have indeed. gained a great following by offering a spec- 
ulation in that professed protection. 

It is with a deep thankfulness we offer the results of 
our adherence to the right, if simple, ideal, to scientific 
truth, and to true business method. Respectfully sub- 

mitted, 








voluatary withdrawal of sound lives, 


JACOB L. GREENE, President, 
Hartford, Febr uary 8th, 1897, 
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Insurance. 


Insurance and Education.* 
BY H, M. MacCRACKEN, 
CHANCELLOR OF THE New York University. 
CIVILIZATION is insurance. Leaders 
in civilization are men who undertake 
to insure their fellows against some 
threatening evil. The name of insurer 
belongs to many a man besides the in- 
surer against loss by fire, accident or 
death. In the tribe of savages, the 
medicine man is the chief insurer, in- 
suring the tribe through his medical 
power against calamity. His chief com- 
petitor is the Chief of the tribe, who, by 
his wisdom and courage, insures his 
people against defeat by the enemy, 
oppression and slavery. Every reader 
of Indian stories has met the medicine 
man and the Chief. This is asfar along 
in insurance as the Indian ever got. 
We have to-day the successor of the 
medicine man in the physician. He 
insures us against the natural conse- 
quences of our own forgetfulness and 
folly. The successor of the Chief is the 
Statesman and General, the Lincoln or 
Grant who insures us against political 
calamity. But insurance goes further 
than life and liberty. Like the Decla- 
ration of Independence, it includes the 
pursuit of happiness. We want men 
to insure us success in the pursuit of 
happiness. This is not the work of any 
single class or profession. The teacher 
and preacher insure us the happiness 
that comes with important knowledge. 
Conversely they insure against the 
misery that ignorance may bring. The 
lawyer and judge ought to insure us our 
legal rights. The artist, whether paint- 
er or poet, actor or sculptor, ought to 
’ insure us esthetic happiness; butalas, 
they often inflict upon us esthetic mis- 

ery! 

The very crown of civilization and 
social evolution is the underwriter of 
life insurance. He insures our pursuit 
of happiness by promising income for 
our families and ourselves at some fu- 
ture day when we shall need it. The 
mere promise promotes our pursuit of 
happiness. Think of the sum total of 
happiness given a million families by 
their certain feeling that their future is 
secured against poverty. I suspect 
there is more happiness in the expecta- 
tion of future moneys from insurance 
than is ever given when the money 
comes. If it never does come, the 
policy holder has had not a little happi- 
ness already. 

It requires an elaborate civilization 
for life insurance to be possible. Every 
year my wonder grows as I study the 
complexity of our social organism. I 
escape each summer from the city to a 
rustic settlement in the mountains. 
Living there as simple a life as possible, 
I enjoy looking off at the great cities, 
the complexity of their organization, 
the multifarious factors and relations of 
European and American civilization. I 
may say, however, that I am always 
happy when I return from the few- 
sidedness of my rustic relations to the 
many-sidedness of my city life. I re- 
turn thankfulthat my life is nota mere 
triangle that looks only three ways and 
no more, but a circle that looks a thou- 
sand ways toward every corner of the 
earth. 

What a long step it is from a quart of 
milk in the Catskill Mountains to this 
dish of ice cream on our dinner table at 
the Windsor! The Catskill farmer, the 
owner of a few acres of pasturage anda 
few cows, puts his cans of milk each 
morning on the milk train to send them 
away one hundred and fifty miles to this 

city. He writes a letter to his consignee 





* Read at the Underwriters’ Dinner, 
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to set apart the value of a few quarts of 
milk every day to pay for a policy of life 
insurance. He began this thirty years 
ago, when he was five-and-twenty years 
of age. For thirty years he has been 
supporting the directors and officers of 
a life insurance company not very far 
from Broadway. He has helped it to 
build its grand building. He helps pay 
the army of bookkeepers and clerks. 
Not only does he maintain his own com- 
pany, but he helps the whole body of 
life insurance companies to support the 
Association of Underwriters, with its 
President, Vice Presidents and Direct- 
ors—all good men and true. He has 
helped to pay them such salaries that 
finally they are able to dine at the 
Windsor; and as the last dish of their 
festival they put on the table a dish of 
ice cream, for which the milk has, per- 
haps, come from the same farm in the 
Catskills from which he sent those first 
quarts of milk a generation ago; I do 
not imagine, however, that it comes 
from the same cow. 

There are serious thoughts, however, 
connected with this elaborate civiliza- 
tion of ours. It is made possible only 
by high intellectual and moral attain- 
ment. Turkey has no life insurance 
companies, nor has Cuba or Africa. 
First goes the teacher and preacher. 
The thoughtful inventive mind is 
needed to achieve elaborate organiza- 
tion. The conflicts of civilization are 
the conflicts of organizations! David 
and Goliath nowadays are organiza- 
tions of capital against organizations of 
labor. Sometimes one is Goliath, and 
sometimes the other. The business of 
preacher and teacher is to change the 
character of the struggle. Instead of 
settling it with a sword or a slingshot, 
we want to settle it by negotiation and 
arbitration. We mean to have arbitra- 
tion for England and America, forty 
suspicious Senators to the contrary not- 
withstanding., But there are worse 
dangers than war. A regiment of rich 
and vicious youth can do us more dam- 
age than any army of Europe. Here 
again is the work of the teacher of 
righteousness. He must make it dis- 
graceful for any man to be non-pro- 
ductive. He must persuade the people 
to be honest and true. The fathers 
who wrote the Ordinance of 1789, used 
a significant order of words when they 


said, ‘‘Religion, morality and edu- 
cation are the necessities of the 
Nation.’’ They are necessary to life 


insurance; this above al] other busi- 
nesses demands them. I need not ask 
you to cheer us on, who, as teachers and 
preachers of knowledge and righteous- 
ness, are solemnly pledged to promote 
them. 


Ways of Getting at It. 

Not very long ago the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat contained the following 
very brief and peculiar advertisement: 
‘*A merchant, aged 35, desires to insure 
his life, and takes this means of asking 
the best plan and rates. Address L 25, 
General Delivery.” 

The device was evidently not a wise 
one and probably not well considered, 
being apparently from a man who was 
not aware, or appreciative, of the im- 
practicability of naming ‘‘the best plan 
and rates ’’ without some knowledge of 
the case, or else from somebody who 
had a fancy for putting insurance men 
to the test of finding something of their 
ways of work. That he seems to have 
found out, for when the Revzew (insur- 
ance) obtained an interview with the 
advertiser he had received over sixty 
responses, covering a wide range of tone 
and manner. Some agents merely in- 
closed their card; many sent company 
literature containing marked illustra- 








tions at age 35, with cards and a request 
for an interview; one actually wrote a 
twelve-page letter; three agents (two of 
them Old Line) had the assurance to 
offer a rebate. One ofthe three put 
the bait as ‘‘ part of my commission,”’ 
one called it ‘‘a refund of part of your 
first premium,’’ and one ‘‘a substantial 
discount from this premium the first 
year”; it is pleasant to record that if 
they had any reply it could not have 
been to their satisfaction. The adver- 
tiser explained that he is a very busy 
man and several agents had so en- 
croached on his scant time by repeated 
and prolonged calls that he hit upon 
this mode of protection; he seemed 
most impressed by the following letter: 


‘While I can appreciate the motives 
which prompt you in using this method 
of securing information regarding the 
subject of life insurence, I am inclined to 
believe that you will find it quite unsatis- 
factory. The matter of investing in life 
insurance is a very important one, and in 
view of the multiplicity of plans, rates, 
advantages offered, and benefits to be 
gained, it is practically impossible for one 
to fully satisfy himself without a personal 
interview with one having a full knowl- 
edge of the business. 

‘“My experience in this line, which 
covers a period of a great many years» 
has demonstrated to me that the kind of 
a policy which may prove desirable to one 
man, would to another, tho of the same 
age, prove the reverse. 

**Ehe Life issues every desirable 
form of policy contract and gives you 
choice of more of more than one hundred 
plans. If you are really interested in 
this matter, I should be pleased to have 
you accord me a personal interview, and 
I will promise that the fear of your being 
‘bored,’ which you evidently entertain, 
is unfounded, as / assure you my-time is 
equally as valuable as your own.” 





The candor and honesty of this brief 
reply indicated that the writer had 
something specific to say, and that he 
would goto the point directly and then, 
having said it, would leave it to pro- 
duce its own effect. If the solicitation 
is to be on the sole ground of self-inter- 
est and ‘‘investment,” apparently the 
door is set open in advance for the 
solicitor and his work is made easy for 
him; yet not quite so easy, for when the 
matter is one of ‘‘inducements,” thus 
being not so much selling insurance as 
hiring men toaccept policies, it must be 
quite a strain to make the inducements 
large enough and sweet enough. In 
legitimate solicitation, the work may be 
overdone, either by defamation of com- 
peting companies. which ought at once 
to close all hearing for the defamer; or 
by undue pressure, or by lack of candor 
and of faith on the quality of the con- 
tract proposed. To be straightforward, 
self-respecting, considerate, concise, 
strictly truthful and candid, evidently 
willing to trust in the facts and give 
them opportunity to make their own 
impression, and to show some faith in 
the judgment of the solicited party— 
these are old-fashioned; but is it quite 
certain that they are behind the date 
and not still worth trying? 


An “Important” Anti-Rebate 
Decision. 

A DECISION by Speaker Reed, referee 
under the rebate compact, is reported 
in press dispatches from Boston. The 
question was whether understating the 
age of the applicant is to be considered 
a violation of the anti-rebate life insur- 
ance law. The Northwestern, of Mil- 
waukee, had complained of the Mutual 
Benefit, of Newark, for having rebated 
in this manner, and a mass of corre- 
spondence, so the dispatch says, was 
submitted to the referee. We hope he 
faithfully waded through the whole of 
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it, for he ought to do something to 
earn his salary, and he is old enough 
and bareheaded enough to know what 
he was undertaking when he accepted 
the place; but he ‘‘ put the question by’’ 
in the old convenient way of courts, ex- 
cusing himself because the matter was 
not within his jurisdiction, since the 
complaining company is not a member 
of the compact and therefore has no 
title to be heard. If the Northwestern 
wants the privilege of worrying com- 
panies and agents that it thinks are 
naughty, let it join the rest in promises 
and penalties. This is plainly fair, 
and Secretary Merrill solemnly notified 
the two companies, certifying to the 
result with his hieroglyphic autograph. 

The dispatch calls this case ‘‘inter- 
esting,’’ which it is, and ‘‘important,” 
which it is not, unless as illustrating 
the farcical character of the compact it- 
self. The law declares, in a proverb, 
that it does not take note of trivialities, 
and a concession which might range 
from twenty cents to a couple of dol- 
lars per $1,000 is certainly trivial. Is 
it to stop such pinhole evasions as this 
that the united power of the companies, 
per a compact and a clumsy piece of 
circumlocution machinery, is to be di- 
rected? Nor was it needful to trouble 
Mr. Reed for a decision. Mr. Merrill 
himself had given one, to wit: that un- 
derstating age is not rebating under 
the law, provided every member of the 
company is granted the same privilege. 
So profound a decision need not have 
cost Mr. Merrill any strain, since the 
very essence of rebate is to give (or pre- 
tend to give) something which others 
do not enjoy; and the sole intent of the 
law is therefore to forbid discrimination. 
Of course, a company may freely write 
down ages, or halve premiums, or de- 
clare dividends, or promise wonders, or 
do any pleasant things, if it treats all 
alike, without traversing any statute 
law. But the ‘‘inducement” to the 
new member is the thing sought, and 
that extra inducement is by discrimina- 
tion only. Necessarily, the old mem- 
ber pays for it, 

The way to stop rebate is to stop it. 
But the way is not through any com- 
pact with other companies. 
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THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, OF HART- 
FORD, CONN. 


THE reports of several of the larger life 
insurance companies are eagerly looked for 
every year, not only by their own individual 
policy holders, but by the policy holders of 
other companies and bya great army of 
people who are interested in life insurance. 
Among these reports that of the Connecti- 
cut Mutual Life Insurance Co., published 
to-day. is read with great interest. Col. 
Jacob L. Greene, the President of the Com- 
pany, always takes the public into his confi- 
dence on these occasions and gives them, in 
a well-written communication, a full and 
clear account of the year’s business. He 
gives the whys and wherefores. If busi- 
ness has been comparatively dull, he so 
states the fact. If there has been a loss or 
a gainin the real estate department, he tells 
his policy holders where and how it has 
been. He explains fully to them the reason 
of there being a surplus account, what it is 
composed of and its necessity. He refers 
to the amount paid to families and estates 
of deceased members during the year, its 
value and timeliness to them, and contrasts 
the excellent results shown by the policy 
long ago adopted in the management of the 


Connecticut Mutual Life as against that pur- 
sued by the other companies. The result of 
the business of the last year shows a gain 
in income, assets and surplus, and a divi- 
dend somewhat increased_over previous 
years. The assets of the Company on the 
first day of January amounted to $60,981,- 
671.61, with a surplus calculated upon a three 
per cent. basis o $715 ,297.04. It should be 
noted that upon all policies written by the 
Company since April, 1882, the liability is 
based upon an assumption that the Com- 





any would earn three per cent. compound 
interest, the custom, however, of the vari- 
ous insurance departments of the different 
States being to allow an earning power of 
four per cent. 
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1851. 1897. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


ASSETS gon. 1, 1897...... $15-54¢. 385 a3 
warn hes G03 6 
sterits Laws protect the ay holder. 


New York Office, 258 Broadway, 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 





Statement of Business for 1896. 


Net Ledger Assets, Jan. Ist, 1896............. $23,942,008 65 
RECEIPTS. 
For Premiums...............+ $3,325,936 36 
For Interest, Rents, and 
Profit and Loss.............. 1,129,764 63 4,455.70] 04 





$28,397,709 69 
DISBURSEMENTS. 





Death Clairas.................. $1,550,283 98 
318,118 00 
658,719 98 
517,235 25 
Total paid-to Policy-holders.. $3,044,357 21 
Amount paid for Commis- 
sions to Agents, Salaries, 
Medical Fees Advertising, 
Printing, Stationery, Taxes, 
State and Municipal, and 
all other incidental ex- 
penses at the Home Office 
and at Agencies............. %.2,569 08 3,766,926 24 





Net Ledger Assets, Dec. 3ist, 
$24,630,783 45 


Market value of Securities 


over Ledger Cost........... $716,685 66 
Interest and Rents accrued 
Dec. Sist, 1896............... 282,895 04 
Net Premiums in course of 
MGR asrlnkee she cei ise ot 230,590 68 1,280,121 38 





Gross Assets, Dec. 2ist, 1896. . $25,910,904 83 


LIABILITIES. 
Reserve at Massachusetts 
Standard 4 per cent......... $23,594,476 43 
Balance of Distributions un- 
ES paca: osubhich pow seaaeb eas 125,439 49 
Death and Endowment Claims 
er 105,040 00 23,824,955 92 





$2,085,948 91 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 

ANNUAL Caeu distributions are paid upon all policies, 

Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surrender 
and paid-up insurance values to which the insured is 
entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent on ap” 
plication to the Company’s Office. 





BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice President. 
8S. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Secy. 


NATIONAL 1897. 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 





1897. 





OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Statement January Ist, 1897. 


Capital Stock, all cash.... ......... $1,000,000 00 

Funds reserved to meet all | al 
= Insurance Keserve, Legal § 
Unsettied Losses and other et 

— surplus over Capital and Liabil 


06.9 0 03 
39 690 Ls 


1,037,580 14 
Total Assets, January 1st, 1897.... $4,120,260 30 

JAMES NICHOLS, President. 
E.G. RICHARDS, Secretary. 


B. R. STILLMAN, Assistant Secretary. 





THE 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL, 
Life Insurance Co., 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


$527,773 17 





Receipts for 1896. 





Paid PolicyHolders for Death 
Claims, Endowments, Divi- 
dends, Surrenders, etc.... 

For Reinsurance, Taxes, Le- 
gal and all other Expenses. 


$320,536 70 

$99,773 39 
$2,994,747 97 
$538,862 35 


THOMAS W. RUSSELL, Pres. 
F. V. HUDSON, Secretary. 





Assets, January Ist, 1897... 





Surplus to Policy Holders... 











J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W.B. FRANKLIN, Vice President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice President. 
1. B. PIERCE, Secretarv and Treasurer. 





LAST YEAR. 


In 1895 the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, of New York, wrote more new insur- 
ance than any other life insurance company 
in thecountry. The company is a deservedly 
popular one with insurers; prompt and pro- 
gressive; low rates; liberal provisions. Write 
the company for its literature. 





CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 


Extract from Statement made Jan. 1, 1897. 


eee 
Reserve for insurance 


$1,000,000 00 


4,212,128 37 
2,564,218 76 
3,564,218 76 
7,776,347 13 





Safety Fund Policies Issued, 


Main Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 46 Cedar 
Street, New York. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 
HENRY EVANS, Vice President. 


¥ 


INDEPENDENT 


THE 


John Hancock 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF BOSTON, ASS. 


S. H. RHODES, President, 
ROLAND O. LAMB, Secretary. 





THIRTY-FOURTH 
ANNUAL STATEMENT 
As shown by the 


Report of the Auditing Committee 
FOR 1897. 


BOSTON, January 2th, 1897. 


To the Policy-Holders of the John Hancock Mutual 
Life Insurance Co.,: 


The undersigned, having been elected a Committee to 








audit the ks and accounts of the Company for the 
jw year ending REMC: beg to report as 
‘ollows 
me.” we ve b i es 4 - me a the stocks, 
nds and mortgages belong! ‘0 the Compan 
2. We — veritied the cash al lance. = 
8. We hav d off the premium 





notes, foams « on collateral, ise loans on Company” '8 poli- 
cies ; and have made such an examination of the books 
and "papers kept in the office of the Secretary of the 
Company, that we feel warranted,to the best of our 
knowl ge and belief, in reporting the following as a 
true and accurate statement of the condition of the 
Company on the date named above. 


ASSETS. 
LOQNS-ON. MOrt@aBes...........ceccscccccscees 
Loans on Collateral oenaeeiegaaes ses eosees 


on Company's Policies... 
Book Value ot Real Estate 














In and Rents due and accrued 
Uncollected and Defe: Premium 909 
Cash in Company's Office and in Banks. 378,702 49 
Loans on Personal Security and Printing 
Mss eupeabs\¥adndics ss ¥bvn shin onesies 3,731 68 
ee ree $8,866,721 54 
Deduction: Fann Book Value of Bonds and 
Stocks to bring same to Market Value... 36,134 34 
I, wo on kc cnck bs 8 ok choo chive v0.0 0's $8,830,587 20 
LIABILITIES. 
Death Claims and Endowments in process 
ti 732 O02 
ums 2,613 96 
— Dividend: : 20,763 62 
Agen nts’ Cash Depos Reserv 
olicies cancelled BY ant entitled toa Cash 
Surrender Value. .......,.cccccssorecceeses 3,934 50 
Accrued Medical and — Fees, Bills, etc. 65,610 47 
Agents’ Credit Balances..... 12,681 18 
Net Premium Heserve : as 
BR DONE, DEREB, 2. ccc ccecisscvcscssvccccees 7,970,501 00 
QE ings cicvsecviscccvase ddd coetecsecéess 647,950 45 
TOGA) ORI Rain snide cvndcecscs ct vvesss $8,830,587 20 


Respectfull 7 eenisted, 











(Signed) ND M. WHITNEY, 
Eat H. DURRELL 
LEONARD B. NICHOLS, 
‘Auditors. 

New Insurance written dur- 

ing 1895...............ceees.00e $44,316,904 oe 
nerease in Surplus during 1896............. $38,068 2: 
nerease in Ledger Assets during — 1,105,831 Fi 
ncrease in Gross Assets during 1 1,149,215 08 
ncrease in Income during 1896............. 620,893 03 
ncrease in Amount of Outstanding Insur- 

_ance, 14,189,801 00 





Lancashire Insurance Co. 


0 . 
MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
DIGBY JOHNSON, General Manager. 


Office, 25 Pine Street, New York. 


EDWARD LITCHFIELD, Manager. 
HENRY M. FAIRCHILD, Asst. Manager. 


THE BERKSHIRE 


Life Insurance Company, 
OF PITTSFIELD, MASS., 


Issues all approved forms of Life and Endowment 
Policies subject to the non-forfeiture laws of Massa- 








EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer. 
R. J. TAYLOR, M’g’r Loss Dept. 





C. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept.,S8. W. 
cor. Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
J. J. McDONALD, General Manager, GEO. E. 
KLINE, Ass’t General Manager, Western Department, 
Rialto Building, Chicago. 





RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED. 





HOME LIFE INSURANCE COPIPANY, 


256 BROADWAY, 
JANUARY Ist, 


NEW YORK CITY. 
1897. 





ASSETS. 
_ = Estate including Company’s vancee 





Loans to Policy-hoiders on Company's 








Policies assigned as Collateral Security. 351,601 23 
jum loans on Policies in force....... 480,911 05 
170,055 33 
487,838 90 

Total Assets admitted by the New —~- 
York Insurance Department........ $9,384,857 42 


* It is not the general practice of Life Insurance Companies to treat this item asa liability. 








LIABILITIES. 
Reserve on Policies............-.s+eeeeeeeee $7,858,285 00 
*Reserve on Deferred Dividends.......... 372, 

Total as per Certificate of the New 

in Insurance Department, 4 per 
Re Ee $8,231,208 00 

All other Liabilities, including losses by 

death in process of paym ent ; Dividends 
to Policy-holders not yet due 117,904 57 
Total Liabilities..............++. 8,349,112 57 
Is ss owns hs scesiverevicnnssapeoenee one 1,035,744 85 
$9,384,857 42 











An exhaustive examination of the Company’s financial condition as of DECEMBER 318T, 1895, has just been com- 
pees by the Insurance Department of the State of New York, and the report of the Hon. ‘James F. Pierce, Super- 


itendent, is as follows: 


“T have had submitted to me the report-of the Exemtecr of the Department on an examination of the condi- 
of New York, together with report of the Hon. Michael 
y or mortgaged to the Com: 
“The examination was a verification of the Company’s annual statement made to the ~ eo for aed 
December 31st, 1895, and almost a literal verification of the Company’s figures was found. 

of aquintastory and for the best interests of the ppodey aetders.” 


tion and affairs of the Home Life Insurance Comenet. 
Coleman, of the appraisement of the property owned 


the C 





en 
conclusively that the 


v 


“ ALBANY, December 15th, 1896. 


pany. 
report show 





GEO. E. IDE, President. 


ELLIS W. GLADWIN, Secretary. 
F. W. CHAPIN, Medical Director. 


WM. M. ST. JOHN, Vice President. 
WM. A. MARSHALL, Actuary. 


chusetts. 
NEW YORK, 253 Broadway, 


PHILADELPHIA, 512 Walnut Street, 
BOSTON, 40 Water Street. 
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Rainbows of To-day. 


That is a pretty fable they used to tell 
the children of the significance of the rain- 
bow—how at its foot on the tar-off hills al- 
ways rests a pot of gold. In those simple 
days, too, the story lacked not adult belief, 
and so may fitly represent the credulity 
with which even the cleverest of us are at 
times afflicted. It is undeniable that a story 
in business as impossible as that of the pris- 
matic arch is often surer of the acceptance of 
the many than is a plainly reasonable 
and matter-of-fact tale. 

The human race. is by nature optimistic 
and hopeful. Each person has it implant- 
ed in him that somewhere, and at no very 
remote future time, some great benefit is to 
come to him. He is then to have his own 
little private millennium, when the dull 
days and slow fortune of the present period 
are to make way for an era of unbroken joy 
andsuccess. It is for this reason that the 
entranced reader of the ‘‘ Arabian Nights ”’ 
always feels a sort of truth in its wonder- 
making. It only tailies with an instinct 
within, which was not created, but only 
awakened, by the tale-teller of such seduc- 
tive power. 

But we need not go to literature for this 
story-monger, since he exists wherever 
business is done, and especially where large 
and important operations are carried on. 
The legitimate dealer, whether it be in or- 
dinary merchandise or in insurance and in- 
vestment, must constantly contend with the 
glowing Oriental story of some way to turn 
a ten-cent piece into a gold eagle, or of 
some new-fangled mechanism into which 
you can put pennies and see dollars rush 
out for your profit. That the thing is in- 
trinsically improbable does not seem to be 
of much avaii in combating the argument; 
for this soil of belief, which is always ready 
for the seed of the wonderful, makes the 
acceptance of it both easy and grateful. 
Man’s wish assents, not his reason. ‘It 
may trip somebody by and by, perhaps,’’ 
he thinks; ‘‘ but it will last long enough to 


” 


serve me.’’ Unfortunate, credulous human 
nature! 

Turn these reflections to true life insur- 
ance. The rainbow fades, romantic illu- 
sions flee like mist before the sun, and in 
the distance appears, not glistening pyrites, 
but purest gold. Helpand safety, that is 
And 
whatever fails to grant you this is not true 


insurance. 


what true life insurance promises. 
It is worse than no insurance, 
indeed, for it costs one som:thing even to 
chase the rainbow. 

Help and safety is the promise of the 
grand old Mutual of New York—a promise 
whose future fulfilment is as certain as its 
past beneficence and its present prosperity. 
Chase your rainbow no longer, but in your 





1876. THE 
FIDELITY AND: EASUALTY CO. 


Casualty legaranee ‘Specialties, 


BONDS OF SURETYSHIP: 


PERSONAL ACCIDENT, 


AT ASS, 
EAM BOIL E & LEV VATO 
Employers’ Liguaity pt urgiary Policies. 


Losses PAID SINCE ORGANIZATio, 


— —=- 


search for prosperity’s beginnings turn for 
help and counsel to the Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of New York. Its agents 


are everywhere; consult one. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 








$7,494,550.86. 





Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 
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LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


contain the following clauses: 





shall not be disputed.’ 


travel, residence or occupation.’’ 


been received. 











WM. G. Low, Counsel, 





THE UNITED STATES 


AU Policies now issued by this Company 


** After one year from the date of issue, the 
liability of the Company under this policy 


*€ This policy contains no restriction what- 
ever upon the insured, in respect either of 


All Death Claims paid WITHOUT DIS- 
COUNT as s00n as satisfactory proofs have 


Active and successful Agents, wishing to represent 

















ABSETS, Dec. 81, 1896. .........cccccsccccee + 825,910,904 83 
SE RTT TID i o.o0 oc ce cscoccccegsecceccbesess 23,824,955 92 
$2,085,948 91 

All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 


ANNUAL CaSH distributions are paid upon all policies. 
ana. Vimy has indorsed thereon the cash surrender 
a surance values to which the insured is 
entit ed by The Massachusetts Statute. 
Pamphlets, rates and values for Saad age sent on appli- 
plication to the Company’s Office 


BENJ F. STEVENS, president. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice Pres, 
F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec 


AMERICAN 
FIRE 

















this Company. may communicate with the President, at 
the Home Office, 261 Broadway, New . 
OFFICERS: INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
> Philadelphia. 
vat Bighty-Sixth Annual Stat rete 
FINANCE COMMITTEE: oe wre for re-taguraige a and ‘ail other claims 1,500,056 3 
EO. G. WILLIAMS .Pres. Chem. Nat. Bank. | Surplus over all Liabilities.......... 
gt BA ae My 8 Totul Assets, Jan. ist, 1897.... $3,595,790 0 56 
taMES R PLUM. ciierecesveceesareesensdeather, ' THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President, 
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Old and Young. 
 God’s Plow of Sorrow. 


BY ROBERT CLARKSON TONGUE, 


Gop’s plow of sorrow! Sterile is 

The field that is not turned thereby; 
And but a scanty harvest his 

Whom the great Plowman passeth by. 
God’s plow of sorrow! All in vain 

His richest seed bestrews the sod; 
And spent for naught the sun and rain 

On glebes that are not plowed of God. 
He ploweth well, he ploweth deep, 
And where he ploweth angels reap. 


God’s plow of sorrow! Gentle child, 
1 do not ask that he may spare 
Thy tender soul, tho undefiled, 
Nor turn it with his iron share. 
Be thine his after-rain of love; 
And where his heavy plow hath passed 
May mellow furrows bear above 
A holier harvest at the last! 
He ploweth well, he ploweth deep, 
And where he ploweth angels reap. 


God’s plow of sorrow! Furrowed brow, 

I know that God hath passed thy way; 
And in thy soul his heavy plow 

Hath left its token day by day. 
Yet from the torn and broken soil, 

Yea, from thy loss, and from thy pain, 
He hath due recompense of toil, 

Be sure he hath not plowed in vain. 
He ploweth well, he ploweth deep, 
And where he ploweth, angels reap. 


God’s plow of sorrow! Do not think, 
Oh careless soul, that thou shalt lack. 
God is afield, he will not shrink ;— 
God is afield, he turns not back. 
Deep driven, shall the iron be sent 
Through all thy fallow fields, until 
The stubborn elements relent 
And lo, the Plowman hath his will! 
He ploweth well, he ploweth deep, 
And where he ploweth, angels reap. 
MIDDLETOWN, Conn. 


A Wee Lover. 
BY CORNELIA HELEN MATHER, 


THE long, even coast line was more 
hopelessly even than ever that early 
spring morning. Nothing but a linger- 
ing sense of individuality kept the gray 
clouds from mingling with the grayer 
sea, and the effect was depressing. A 
heavy mist, which seemed an aggra- 
vatingly slow form of rain, kept ‘the 
Sensitive Throats indoors, where an 
excellent system of steam heating 
cooked its victims. The halls were de- 
serted, but in the reception rooms there 
were occasional knots of Black Shawls 
and Lace Caps discussing rheumatism 
and the children’s children. Passing 
one of these groups while my best book 
and I were playing at hide and seek, I 
heard that Virginia had declared she 
would marry the man, and if her family 
opposed her she would elope. I lis- 
tened, for Virginia’s daring spirit fas- 
cinated my timid one; and when the 
sequel came forth I heard that the 
family did oppose the marriage and she 
did elope. 

If Virginia’s story had not been so 
well worn I should have written it out 
with all its exciting detail, suggested by 
those few stray sentences. 

Weddings were quite in order that 
morning; for in another corner two 
younger women were saying that Helen 
was married when she was nineteen to 
‘a man, politely so cailed, of twenty. 
These young lovers were getting tire- 
some and an inkstand suggested infinite 
possibilities of oblivion. Forgetfulness 
is often happiness, and my restless spirit 
was quite calmed when a gentle step 
aroused me. I fancied I knew who 
was behind me, and without turning 
imagined a sweet girlish face looking 
at me. Then I turned—where were 
the brown eyes, the smile? My eyes 


THE INDEPENDENT 


fell to a diminutive young man of per- 
haps five, in dignified gray, with a seri- 
ous face. He came to the table and, 
with the most charming of smiles, que- 
ried: ‘‘ What is thy name?” It was a 
long one, we agreed, and shortened it. 
Then it was myturn. ‘‘ Why have I 
not seen you (the you sounded rude) 
among the other children? I haven't 
seen you before.’’ 

‘‘No? But I have seen ¢Aee a great 
many times in the dining room, and I 
have watched for thee.’’ Sweetheart! 
and how those great gray eyes glowed 
up at me! 

‘Is thee better than when thee 
came, and does thee like it here?’ 
(And only that morning I had counted 
with glee the few days before we should 
leave. But all the world was changed 
now, and I smiled assent into that wist- 
ful little face and counted with a pang 
the remaining days.) A few more 
words, a brief happy half-hour, and a 
relentless governess reclaimed ‘‘ Master 
Jamie.” 

The next day in the same place he 
came to me, his hands filled with the 
early flowers which struggle up through 
that sandy soil. The poor things were 
drooping, for sturdy hands had grasped 
them tooclosely. ‘‘ The pretty things,”’ 
I exclaimed—and could have kissed him 
but for that quaint dignity which for- 
bade it. The serious face lighted with 
a frank, sunny smile. ‘*Oh, does thee 
likethem? I have picked them for thee, 
if thee would like them. Will thee 
take them?’’ Again a master effort at 
self-control, or I would have taken 
much more. 

We were spared a final parting—we 
knew it was coming and we knew when 
it was coming, and it was like us both 
to avoid the subject. When I drove 
away, the wee young man was studi- 
ously picking up pebbles on the shore, 
twin pebbles to the ones he had been 
picking up for four years, and his gray 
eyes were far out at sea. 

I think of him often—he is very dear 
to me. 

Sometimes I waken suddenly and a 
small gray figure with hands full of 
early spring flowers starts toward me, 
exclaiming: ‘‘I have picked them for 
thee, if thee would like them.” 

Arpany, N. Y. 


Rowland’s View. 
BY WILLIAM S. LORD. 





WuEN I see other children swing, 
No matter how they try, 

They never seem, by leaguesand leagues, 
To swing so high as I. 


When I go swinging, ’tis so strange’ 
A little push will do, 

And I go sailing in the sky— 
My feet stick through the blue. 


Evanston, ILL. 


Harald’s Practical Astronomy. 


BY CARL CHRISTIAN PETERSON. 





HARALD BJARNASON came into the 
house where his mother was at work, 
and dumped an armful of twisted straw 
in the enormous fuel box Mrs. Bjar- 
nason looked up with a smile and a 
pleasant ‘‘ Thank you, dear.” He took 
off his cap and wiped the perspiration 
from his face. 

‘‘ Well, Mother, I’m through,’’ he 
said. ‘‘I guess I’ve twisted straw 
enough to last a week. The shed is 
chock-full.’’ He glanced at the clock. 
‘« Three o’clock? I didn’t think it was 
that late. I'll go and put the cattle in 
first before I start to bring Una home.” 
And without waiting for reply he was 
off. 

Harald had worked hard all day. 
That morning before sunrise his father 


set out for the village of Sleepy Eye, 
forty miles away, in company with a 
party of settlers, to be absent three 
days. Meantime Harald was intrusted 
with the care of the farm and with the 
protection of his mother and _ sister, 
Una. It was a weighty responsibility 
for his sixteen-year-old shoulders to 
bear, but one of which he was proud. 
Mrs. Bjarnason offered to help him with 
the work, but he would not permit it; 
‘«he could do it very well alone.”’ 


‘Hi, there, you Prince! Duke! 
S-s-st! sick’m, Surt!” It did not work, 
however. Their dog, Surt, the rogue, 


had slipped away, contrary to orders, 
and followed Mr. Bjarnason. The oxen 
passed by the stable door with a know- 
ing look which seemed to say, ‘* You 
can’t fool us with a make-belief dog.” 
The snow was so deep that the cattle 
could not wade through it; otherwise 
they would have roamed off. After a 
few minutes’ struggle with the refrac- 
tory animals Harald was glad to see his 
mother coming to his aid. Together 
they soon corralled the beasts. 

‘*Now, Harald, you must hurry. 
Come in and let me wrap you up.”’ 
They entered the house, and the 
wrapping-up process was faithfully com- 
pleted, in spite of Harald’s protests 
that he would be smothered, and that 
the fine weather rendered sundry scarfs, 
mittens, socks and leggins superfluous. 
‘You can’t tell how long the weather 
is going to stay fine,’’ she said. ‘‘ Re- 
member, if it looks the least bit threat- 
ening, take the river home. I shall ex- 
pect you by sundown.” 

‘All right, Mother; never fear.”’ 
And with a hurried parting kiss Harald 
was on hjs way, merrily whistling 
‘‘Yankee Doodle.”’ 





Mrs. Bjarnason watched him until he 
disappeared over the hill to the east. 
Then she seated herself at the table and 
fell into an unconscious reverie. 

It was their second winter on the 
claim. A hard winter, too, it was 
proving tobe. It set in early in Octo- 
ber, before the fall plowing was half 
done, with a blizzard blockading the 
railroads as far east as Winona. After 
that, storm followed storm. The local 
stores were out of the most ordinary 
necessities. No coffee nor sugar; 
neither flour, coal nor oil. The mails ar- 
rived three weeks behind time, on dog 
sleds, when they arrived at all. The 
telegraph wires were d »wn most of the 
time, either by the action of the elements 
or because some freezing wretches cut 
down the poles for fuel. Oh, it had 
been a trying time! 

Without the children it would have 
seemed desperate. 
enjoy it. Whenthe flour gave out it 
was great fun for them to grind wheat 
in the coffee: mill. What would they 
have done without that coffee mill ? 

And there wasn’t a pound of coal in 
Westerheim Township. There was 
plenty of timber on the Yellow Medi- 
cine River, ten or twelve miles below; 
but it wasimpossible to move it, owing 
to the snow. For fuel the whole settle- 
ment used hay or straw, twisted into 
compact little bundles. Hay madea 

better fire, but had to be economized 
for the stock, so that most people used 
straw. Many were without light. Mrs. 
Bjarnason was fortunate enough to find 
candle-wicking and molds among some 
rubbish, and, having plenty of tal- 
low, they illumined the long evenings 
with an abundance of candlelight. 

There were great quantities of grain 
and produce in the country, but the 
total stoppage of traffic made it of little 
value to the owners. 
ple made heroic efforts to open up the 


They seemed to. 


The railroad peo-. 
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line. Again and again were their snow~ 
plows snowed in. No sooner had a 
gang of laborers shoveled out some 
deep cut, than a fresh blizzard filled it 
in again. At last they were able to 
move a freight train as far as Sleepy 
Eye. 

Mrs. Bjarnason recalled the bluff, 
hearty dialect of Knut Thomson as he 
stood on- his long ash skis that morn- 
ing. Altho the Bjarnasons could ex- 
press themselves very well in Norwe- 
gian, Knut always insisted on conduct- 
ing his conversation with them in his 
execrable English. 

‘« Be inte ’ra’d for Mester Bjérnson,’’ 
he said to her, 


3I 


Norwegianizing her 
name as usual. ‘‘ Ay skal tak’ care for 
hem. Ay bet ve be inte blockade. Ay 
bet in t’ree day you skal dri’k en gude 
cop kaffe togedder.”’ 

Again she saw the men depart on 
their skis, staff in hand and harnessed 
in pairs to light sleds—on which they 
were to bring back the wherewithal to 
make ‘‘en gude cop kaffe’’—and ac- 
companied bya troop of yelping, frisk- 
ing dogs. Long after they were lost to 
view around the bend in the river, she 
could trace them bythe noise of the 
dogs. 

It was a delightful, dreamy day, as if 
to compensate for past inclemencies. 
Such days are seen only on the prairies 
when they smile. Not the faintest 
cloud obscured the translucent clear- 
ness of the sky. There was a dead 
calm. Perpendicular pillars of smoke 
could be seen rising from every house 
within the horizon, and dissipating 
themselves high above. An infinitely 
delicate, rosy tinge, which could be bet- 
ter felt than described, overspread the 
landscape and permeated the atmos- 
phere with a balmy, summery effect, 
contrasting sharply with the dazzling 
whiteness and chill of the snow. 

This was one reason why Mrs. Bjar- 
nason permitted Una to go to school 
that morning. 

‘You know, Mamma,’’ Una had said, 
‘‘the superintendent is expected to visit 
school to-day; and Miss Enfield asked 
us particularly to be present.”’ 

‘‘You are aware,’’ answered Mrs. 
Bjarnason, ‘‘that your papa expects 
you to stay at home while he is away; 
but if you promise 
straight ’’— 

‘Yes, and I'll go after her and see 
that she does,’’ interrupted Harald. 
«But it really is ridiculous. ‘Most 
anybody could go to Halleck’s and back 
blindfolded to-day.”’ 

That settled it. But Mrs. Bjarnason 
could not have refused in any event. 
The poor little ones! It was their first 
opportunity to attend school since 
coming West; and they were zealously 
taking advantage of it, such as it was. 
The district did not have a_ school- 
house yet. Mr. Thomson was the 
leading spirit in the School Board, and 
in his own language, he ‘‘ tank ve skal 
build stable first. Better ve tek care 
ve skal ha’ ’noff ta eat. Plenty time 
fix skolehoos nex’ yare.’’ His con- 
servatism carried. In the meantime, 
a system of ‘‘ boarding ’round’’ ob- 
tained. This consisted of moving the 
school from house to house in the dis- 
trict, the teacher agreeing totake out a 
part of the salary in ‘‘ boarding ‘round ”’ 
at the different houses where the school 
was kept. The first year a countryman of 
Mr. Thomson's obtained the school for 
a three months’ term, the minimum 
under the law.- He taught English 
through an interpreter; but his salary 
was only twenty dollars per month, 
part of which he boarded out—all of 
which was highly satisfactory to the 
Board. This year the inspection was 
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more strict. Miss Enfield held a first- 
grade certificate. It was through Mr. 
Bjernason’s influence that she was en- 
gaged, but he could get no further con- 
cessions. The term remained three 
months—December, January and Feb- 
ruary—and Miss Enfield had to ‘‘ board 
‘round.”’ 

The first montn she boarded at Bjar- 
nason’s. Their one room, which ordi- 
narily did duty as dining room, kitchen, 
sitting room and parlor, was now in 
addition improvised into a schoolroom. 
It was far the best schoolroom in the 
district, too; for all the other houses 
were permanent kindergartens and re- 
plete with disturbing babies. 

A warm friendship soon grew up be- 
tween Miss Enfield and the Bjarnasons. 
Harald and Una had not missed a day 
so far; it would have been too bad to 
have them botii absent now that the 
superintendent was to pay them his 
visit. 

Mrs. Bjarnason for the second time 
kneaded down the dough she had set 
that morning from Harald’s coffee-mill 
grist. There was no soda nor baking 
powder in the house, and she was rais- 
ing her dough in the old-fashioned way, 
with homemade yeast. 

It was about half-past three. She 
would have a batch of hot graham bis- 
cuit with which to treat the children on 
their return from school. As _ she 
kneaded away the room became notice- 
ably darkened. She finished the dough 
and went to the window to look out. 
The glorious sunshine was gone. A 
dense bank of murky clouds was fast 
rising in the north and west. It was 
evident that a blizzard was on the way 
and would soonarrive. Mrs. Bjarnason 
seized a shawl and hurried to the top of 
the little knoll north of the house, from 
which point the Halleck place was visi- 
ble. She strained her eyes in vain. 
Harald was not to be seen. As she 
peered into the gathering gloom she be- 
came aware ofa doleful, sighing sound. 
It was that peculiar, mournful whine, 
unlike any other noise, which preceded 
the worst blizzards. It increased rapid- 
ly in volume, until it became a roar like 
that of a mighty waterfall. Two or 
three powerful gusts, laden with dry, 
finely powdered snow, swept past, and 
almost before she had time to turn 
about, the storm was upon her in its 
blinding futy. It swept her down the 
knoll like a feather. So dense was it 
that she could not discern the faintest 
outline of the granary, which was not 
more than two rods distant, and about 
halfway between the house and the foot 
of the knoll. Between the house and 
granary a clothesline was stretched. 
By great exertions and guiding herself 
by the clothesline, she regained the 
house. Here she paced the floor, fran- 
tic with fear and anxiety. Bitterly she 
upbraided herself. Why had she al- 
lowed the children to go away that day 
directly against her husband’s wish? 
Had not Una gone to be exhibited as a 
prize scholar to the superintendent? 
And for that petty vanity was Harald 
gone to his death?—no, no! she could 
not believe it. 

The blizzard continued with unabated 
fury. She began to busy herself with 
household duties. Harald would reach 
Halleck’s safely, she repeated to her- 
self, as she dusted the few pieces of 
furniture over and over, and wiped away 
nnmberless fictitious specks from the 
mirror. 





The Halleck place is about three 
miles from Bjarnason’s. Both houses 
stand close to the river. Between the 
two places the Yellow Medicine River 
makes a broad bend to the south, and 
then flows in an easterly direction 
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toward the Minnesota. Harald had gone 
little more than halfway when he noticed 
the change in the weather. He was 
perhaps a mile from his destination 
when the storm overtook him. He 
was hurrying along as fast as he could, 
sinking to his ankles at each step. He 
would reach the house in fifteen or 
twenty minutes by continuing straight 
ahead. For himself he had no anxiety, 
and on Una’s account he had no fear. 
But he was uneasy about, his mother; 
she was alone at home and would un- 
doubtedly worry. 

The little path which he had followed 
was obliterated in a few minutes. As 
he kept on the direction of the wind be- 
gan toshift. After a while it became 
necessary for him to face the storm. 
He stopped and listened. It seemed to 
him he had gone far enough; but he 
could hear no sound except the con- 
tinuous rush and roar of. the blizzard. 
An icy chill shot through every nerve 
as the thought flashed upon him—had 
he lost his way? He made a trumpet 
of his hands, and emitted two or three 
calls. As the sound of his voice died 
away there was no response but the 
storm. Perhaps, after all, he had not 
progressed as rapidly as he thought, 
since he had to face the wind and wade 
through the deepening drifts. He put 
his doubts resolutely aside and pushed 
on. If he did not very soon get to the 
house by that course he would strike 
out for the river. 

Thus he struggled on for some dis- 
tance. with frequent halting, listening 
and calling. Finally he gave it up and, 
with a ‘column right,’’ made for the 
river. All this time he had managed 
to keep up his circulation and spirits, 
thanks to his mother’s’ protecting 
wraps. 

He had the wind over his right shoul- 
der now. It seemed to him that it 
would penetrate his very marrow if he 
faced it again. The drifts grew deeper 
at each wearisome step; yet he kept 
eagerly on, expecting every minute to 
stumble on to the brush or willows 
which everywhere lined the banks of the 
Yellow Medicine. He knew every bend 
and turn in the river for miles, and if 
he could only reach it he would be safe. 
On, on he drifted; but no willows, no 
river. Could it be possible he had 
crossed the river without knowing it? 
He reviewed its course rapidly in 
his mind, and could find no _ place 
where the drifts would be likely to 
have covered up the channel or the 
brush. 

The truth now dawned upon him. 
He was bewildered—‘‘turned ’round,”’ 
as the settlers called it, without know- 
ing the physiological propriety of the 
term. 

It is an unpleasant sensation even 
when not accompanied by bodily dis- 
comfort or fear of death. A few years 
before, Harald had been taken on a voy- 
age by his uncle Snorri, who was first 
mate of the East-India Man ‘‘ Eider.” 
At acertain foreign port where the ves- 
sel touched, Harald was given a run on 
shore with the sailors. He became 
separated from his companions and lost 
his way. How vividly it came back to 

him now! Then he had wandered 
among that dense crowd of strange 
people, yet completely alone, unable to 
make himself understood. But to lose 
one’s way on the prairies, far from 
human habitations, with no company 
but the howling of ‘the blizzard, that 
is the agony of drowning long drawn 
out. 

Harald began to suffer intensely from 
the cold. His left foot was first at- 
tacked; after a time the freezing pain 
was succeeded by a merciful numbness; 
finally, a peculiar indifference took 


possession of him. He no longer had 
a desire to save himself. He even felt 
a grim sort of exultation in the certain- 
ty that the struggle must soon cease. 
His first agony of fear gave place toa 
tender sympathy for the others, whom 
he should not see again. High above 
the storm as in a dream he soared, and, 
as it seemed to him, looked down upon 
himself." .Drowsiness was overcoming 
his senses. In another quarter of an 
hour it would be ended, he told himself. 
Would they find his body? 
not. Poor Mother! 

The last thing Harald distinctly re- 
membered was that he was climbing the 
side of a hill. It was hard work—up- 
hill endlessly. Perhaps it was only an 
illusion. The weariness of it was real 
enough. Then he stumbled and fell, 
and, owing to the declivity, rolled 
over, resting on his back. A cloud of 
fine snow was blown in his face, taking 
his breath away. This acted as a stim- 
ulant to his somnolent senses. There 
was an apparent lull in the storm. As 
he raised himself on his elbows and 
looked up, he saw the clouds of drift- 
ing snow roll away as one draws a cur- 
tain, exposing a portion of the sky, 
with the stars scintillating through a 
light haze. 

A characteristic of Western blizzards 
is, that they are shallow; they are not 
accompanied by heavy clouds or much 
precipitation. They pick up all the 
loose snow and whirl it along the sur- 


‘face of the ground in a blinding sheet. 


If one could ascend two hundred feet 
in such a storm one would probably 
find a clear sky. This is what happen- 
ed to Harald. He had been momen- 
tarily lifted above the storm, or found 
himself on a reef projecting out of 
the trough of one of its tremendous 
waves. 

As he gazed above him he recognized 
the familiar constellation of the Dipper. 
How unspeakably serene and friendly 
are the stars! Never before had they 
seemed to him so sadly mysterious, 
so remote and yet sonear. Was it all 
adream? He was again with his uncle 
on board the ‘‘ Eider,” and recalled 
how they sat together at the wheel 
many a starlit night, while his uncle 
explained to him the celestial sphere, 
and taught him to read the mighty 
chronometer; told him how, nine hun- 
dred years before, his countrymen Eric 
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and Leif, with no other guide or knowl- 
edge of navigation, had sailed their 
open boats over unknown seas and dis- 
covered Vinland the Good.-~ 

In an instant Harald’s bewilderment 
was gone. His head wasclear. There 
was a total reaction and revulsion of 
feeling. He had his bearings, and 
every nerve tingled with alertness and 
new-born hope. The North Star had 
saved him. All this cerebration on 
Harald’s part occupied much less time 
than it takes to recount it. The vision 
endured but an instant, and the storm 
returned in greater fury. Harald had 
fallen into a hole in the drift, formed 
by. the eddies in which the wind surged 
around an obstruction. As he arose to 
his feet his attention was attracted to 
something familiar about the stone 
which had formed the eddy. It wasa 
large, square stone, and, sure enough, 
in its flat top was the deep, round hole 
in which no one knows how many 
generations of noble red men had 
crushed their meal. There could be no 
mistake about it. It was a landmark, 
and Harald knew that he was less than 
twenty rods from home. From there 
he could find his way blindfolded, which 
was fortunate; for, while Mrs. Bjarna- 
son had lit every candle in the house 
and placed them in the windows, the 
light could not be seen fifty feet 
away. 

Mrs. Bjarnason’s biscuit languished 
that evening. But all small griefs were 
forgotten by her in the great joy of re- 
ceiving Harald back from the jaws of 
death. The poor fellow had to be put 
to bed with his feet insnow. Thenext 
day, the storm being spent, Mr. Hal- 
leck brought Una home, and the day 
following Mr. Bjarnason returned from 
Sleepy Eye, but was obliged to go right 
back to town after the doctor. As 
a lasting memento of that evening 
Harald is wearing an artificial left 
foot. 

He is an enthusiastic star-gazer still, 
altho he now stays indoors on blizzardy 
nights. He maintains stoutly that ap- 
plied, astronomy ought to be included 
in the curriculunt of our public schools; 
and he thinks it a great shame that 
muititudes should live and die in the 
North Star State, without knowing 
enough about astronomy to locate the 
North Star. 


Newark, S. D. 
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Learn by Heart. 
To Anthea 


WHO MAY COMMAND HIM ANY- 
THING. 


Bip me to live, and I will live’ 
Thy protestant to be; 

Or bid me love, and I will give 
A loving heart to thee. 


A heart as soft, a heart as kind, 
A heart as sound and free, 

As in the whole world thou canst find, 
That heart I'll give to thee. 


Bid that heart stay, and it will stay, 
To honor thy decree; 

Or bid it languish quite away, 
And ’t shall do so for thee. 


Bid me to weep, and I will weep 
While I have eyes to see; 

And having none, yet I will keep 
A heart to weep for thee. 


Bid me despair, and I’ll despair, 
Under that cypress tree; 

Or bid me die, and I will dare, 
E’en Death todie for thee. 


Thou art my life, my love, my heart, 
The very eyes of me, 

And hast command of every part, 
To live and die for thee. 


—RoBERT HERRICK, 1591-1674, 


Pebbles. 


-CRETE wants more Greece and less 
Turkey in hers.—Chicago Jnter-Ocean. 





..Some surprise has been manifested 
that the Senatorial Trust investigators 
have not yet probed into the watered 
stock at the new Aquarium. 

..‘* What a handsome dog! He must 
be valuable.” ‘‘ Yer bet ’e is. De man 
wot I bought ’im of’s offerin’ t’irty dol- 
lars reward ’f I brings ’im back.” —Phi/a- 
delphia Press. 


.-After March 4th.—‘‘I have about 
made up my mind to write a poem in the 
style of the ‘Deserted Village.’”’ 
‘* Where will you get your inspiration ?’’ 
‘* Canton.’’—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


..‘*The insurgents,’’ reported the 
scout, ‘‘have a dynamite’ gun.” 
‘*Strange,” mused General Weyler— 


‘‘strange that I never thought of taking 
that gun.’’ He immediately wrote a dis- 
patch in which he captured the dynamite 
gun.—Puck. 


.-‘‘Where are you going, my pretty 
maide ?”’ 
**T ain’t a-goin’ at all, sir,’’ she saice. 
‘* Prithee, explain yourself, my pretty 
maide.’ 
“I’ve been, and got back ag’in, sir,’ 
she saide.—Zife. 


..‘‘ Well, little chap,’’ said the 
stranger in the family, picking up one of 
the children, ‘‘what are you going to be 
when you’re a man?’ ‘‘Nuffin’,” said 
the child. ‘‘ Nothing? Why so?” asked 
the stranger. ‘‘ Because,’’ said the child, 
‘*T’m only a little girl.”"—Harper’s Round 
Table. : 


..A Boston three-year-old miss, with 
esthetic propriety, resents the most dis- 
tant approval to flirtation when there has 
not been the previous formality of an in- 


troduction. Of a recent evening she 
complained to her mother: ‘‘De stars 
has bin wintin’ at me.”’—Mew York Od- 


server. 


. The two weird wraiths met face to 
‘“Who are vou?’ demanded the 
‘*T,”’ responded the second, scorn- 

fully, ‘‘am the Abdication-of-the-Queen- 

Victoria-Rumor. Who are you?’’ The 

first sneered. ‘‘I,’’ he replied, ‘‘am the 

Serious - Illness - of - the - Pope - Report!”’ 

They thereupon engaged in mortal com- 

bat. ‘‘ Hold!’ cried a third apparition, 

suddenly confronting them. ‘‘ Who are 
you?’ they cried, in a single breath. 

‘‘T,” he answered, ‘‘am the. Pron.ised- 

Reforms-by-the-Sultan-Dispatch!’’ With 

a hollow moan the first two fell to the 

ground and expired.—New York Press. 


face. 
first. 


.Rival druggists occupy opposite 
corners inthe mission, and competition is 
very sharp between them. Not long ago 
one of them hung up a placard, announc- 
ing*that he would give his patrons three 
stamps fora nickel. He gave them two 





two-cent stamps and one one-cent stamp. 
But his rival was not to be outdone in 
making a pretense of generosity, and 
now he has out a placard which reads: 
‘‘Thirteen two-cent stamps for g cent 
and a quarter.” This is no bluff, either. 
Whoever gives him a cent and a quarter 
(of a dollar) gets thirteen two-cent 
stamps.—San Francisco Post. 


. It is related as a fact, that about a 
year agoa house in Wichita, Kan., was 
entered by a burglar and a pocketbook 
containing a sum of money was stolen. 
A few days ago the owner of the purse 
received a letter through the mails, in- 
closing a $10 bill and the following note: 
‘*A year ago I stole a pocketbook from 
you containing $60. I have been sick, 
and remorse has been gnawing at my 
heart, so I send you $10. When remorse 
gnaws again I will send you some more. 

‘* BURGLAR.” 
—N. Y. Evening Post. 


.. Little Greece is full of ginger 
And her guns are full of shot; 
For his job-lots, Abdul Hamid, 
Little Greece will make it hot. 


While the craven powers dally 
And their bounden duty shirk, 

Little Greece has scored a tally 
With a volley for the Turk. 


Britain’s lion roars and threatens, 
Russia's bear cavorts and growls; 

Little Greece has but one answer 
To their frantic, craven howls: 


‘Better war for God and country 
Than exist in shameful peace!”’ 

Down with Sultan Abdul Hamid, 
And hurrah for little Greece! 

—New York Evening Sun. ° 


Puzzles. 


THE INDEPENDENT Offers the following 
PRIZES. 

For the best set of answers to this 
week’s puzzles, we will send ‘‘Our 
Country,’’ by Josiah Strong, D.D., Re- 
vised Edition. 

THE INDEPENDENT invites all readers, 
whether regular subscribers or not, to 
contribute original puzzles to this depart- 
ment. 

Every month a fresh set of prizes will 
be offered. For the four best. puzzles 
received during March the following 
prizes are offered: 

First PR1zE.—One year’s subscription 
to the Century Magazine. 

SECOND PrizE.—‘‘ A Century of Char- 
ades,”’ by William Bellamy. 

THIRD PrizE.—‘‘ A Second Century of 
Charades,” by William Bellamy. 

Answers will be printed two weeks 
after the puzzles. This will enable 
solvers living ata distance to forward 
answers. 

Address all communications for this de- 
partment as follows: 

PUZZLES, 

Care of THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton St.. New York City. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 





Iam composed of eighty-nine letters, 
and form a patriotic utterance of Jacques 
Auguste de Thou. 

My 50, 17, 71, 37 is to strive or con- 
tend; my 21, 42, 77, 13, 46 is to be lofty 
or very high; my 59, 11, 62, 53 is partof 
a monk’s outer garment; my 2, 84, 28, 31 
is nourishment; my 7, 80, 15, 74 is to 
shout in contempt; my 87, 6, 23, 66, 64, 
67 is twisted; my 25, 68, 39, 4, 18 is an 
eager desire or longing; my 55, 33, 8, 63, 
89 is ponderous; my 79, 41, 10, 58, 47 is 
worn out; my 3, 22, 88, 35, 19. 60is g 
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chair of state; my 16, 56, 75, 14, 72, 51 is 
a galoche; my 81, 45, 36, 54, 20, 86 is the 
surname of a former Vice President of 
the United States; my 1, 38, 65, 44, 70 is 
the surname of a former President of the 
United States; my 73, 61, 49, 82 wasa 
noted American statesman; so was 83, 40, 
30, 27, 76. 29, 57 and 12, 69, 32, 48, 9, 52, 
43 and 26, 85, 34, 24, 78, 5. 


AMERICAN GENERALS. 


[Fill each blank with the name of a 
general. The stars indicate the number 


- of letters to be used.] 


Down a HERE HHHHEE oy HHHHE 


###*#* was passing, wearing a **** 
He asked sadly, ‘‘Why must they *** 
***#*#*#*#%*? Tho he was only a hotel 
*###*##* one might travel many * * * ** 
to find a better man.”’ 

‘¢] ####® you cannot ***** too 
much about his good character,’’ was the 
reply, ‘‘and it is a sad ***** he pays 
for an unfortunare resemblance to a vil- 
lain.”’ 

As our friend passed on, he was ac- 
costed by his neighbor’s ****** who 
said, ‘‘ The bridge on your land has been 
washed away, and the ** *** are over- 
flowing; but I was bidden to tell you that 
beyond the *#######* ##eHHHH Q 
raft waiting to take you over.” 

DELIA HARtT STONE. 


A Worp PI. 

Rearrange the following words and 
marks of punctuation so as to form a 
patriotic sentiment, in two sentences, by 
a very famous American orator. 

AND LET OUR OBJECT BE NOTHING BUT 
COUNTRY OPPRESSION, AND COUNTRY TER- 
ROR, THAT THE WISDOM OF OUR SPLENDID 
MONUMENT QF LIBERTY, UPON WHICH MAY 
OUR COUNTRY BECOME THE GAZE OF PEACE, 
AND OF ADMIRATION, FOREVER. AND NOT 


BY ITSELF, BUT, MAY OUR WHOLECOUNTRY, 
AND WORLD, WITH A VAST BLESSING OF 


Gop. ei ee ee 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF FEB. 18. 
Beneapincs.—Ian Maclaren. 1, Ideal; 2. abase: 


3, Narrow; 4, moral; 5, abet; 6, clean; 7, learn; 8, 
amice; 9, rear; 10, ebony; rr, neat. 

DovusLe ACROSTIC. — Primals, Kate Carnegie; 
finals, stenographer. 1, grape 2, against; 3, tex- 
ture; 4, elusion; 5, Claudio; 6 . abating; 7, recover; 
8, Namouna; 9, engrasp; 10, Goliath; 11, idolize; 12, 
elector. 

Ziczac.—George Peabody. 1, Grave; 2, peony: 
3. smoke; 4, smart; 5, vying; 6, motet; 7, lapse; ®, 
lemon; 9, atone; 10, abets; 11, smoke; 12, slide; 1, 
moody. 


March 


April, Moy are the best months in which to purity the 
blood w ith Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which euros oi pring Hu- 
mors, pimples, boils. 


Hood’s 








. Is the One True Blood 
Sarsaparilla Purifier. All druggists. 
$1, six for$5. Get Hood's, 

Hood’s Pills are the only ‘pills: to ‘take with 


Pn 4 Sarsaparilla. Cure eee. 
ick h constipation and all 
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tion 
liver its. 


RB RANOLA a PERFECT HEALTH FOOD” 
Ss ially suitable for inva- 
“packages 2 cents. 35 cents. Fmd sane here Som pe 


GRANOLA CO., DANSVILLE, N.Y. 


FAD NOISES CURED. 
DEAPIHA. up nowsescun 


as glasses help eyes. NOPAIN. Wh 
Bend to F, Hiscox Co., 858 B’way, N. Y. for Book nad and Proofs 


a. B.&€E. L. SHAW. 


ESTABLISHED 1780. 
Largest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 Sudbury St., 
BOSTON. MASS 
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We will senda sample nipple on receipt of two-cent stamp for postage. 
The COLLAR on the 


Davidson Health Nipple 


Prevents COLLAPSE 


And thereby COLIC. 
Rubber will not make the baby’s mouth 
lf you cannot obtain them of your 
druggist, take no others, but send 60 cents 
to us for a sample dozen. 








sore. 


HERE COMES MY BOTTLE. 


The pure Para 
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40 Milk Street, - - Boston, Mass. 
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emington 


2 Typewriter 
is one of the strongest machines 
made, is difficult to get out of 


order, and easy of adjustment.” 
—Phila. Evening Telegraph. 


Examine the ‘ 
New Model Number... 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict 
327 B’way, New York 
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i} coming from griddle 
" cakes made from 
Franklin Mills 
FINE FLOUR OF .THE 
ENTIRE WHEAT, 
is simply irresistible. It makes you hungry, 
and you can eat them with relish for they’ ty 
healthful. Can be eaten by the most dysy peptic 
@ They contain the nutriment ofthe entire w eat 
berry. If your grocer does not keep this flour, 
send us his name with your order— 
. J we will see that you are supplied, 
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Booklet free for the asking. 
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Up to Dreamland they go 
So cosily dressed 
In the muslin well known 


As the 
Pride of the West. 


7 For sale by all leading retailers. 


SLEEP AND A SPRING ‘BED 


are synonomous terms, for with- 
out a comfortable bed sleep can- 
not be enjoyed or health main- 
tained. 


The “Ideal ”’ 
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perfection of any 
bed made. Itissoft 








li 
ergot ie amine made ef very best quality of metal, 


and isclean, noiseless, durable and light. No 
wood—no place for vermin. A booklet, “* Wide 4wake 
Facts A thout Sleep.’’ willbe sent free for the ask- 


. It tells all about the ** Ideal ’”’ bed. 
FOSTER BROS., MFG. CO., 8 Broad St., Utica, N. ¥. 


House Furnishing 


CROCKERY, CHINA AND GLASS, 
KITCHEN UTENSILS, 
FENDERS, ANDIRONS AND FIRE SETS, 

COAL VASES AND SCUTTLES, 
HEARTH BBUSHES AND BRCOMS, 
FIRE SCREENS, ETC., ETC. 


Lewis & Conger 


130 and 132 West 42d St., N. Y. 


DOES YOUR LAMP SMOKE? 


Tuer “ Marshall Process” Wick — no trimming; 
combustion of pretroleum oils 1s perfectly odorless ; the 
flame produced has no creeping te ndency; makes the 
whitest light: is a non-conduc “4 of heat, a prevent- 
ive of overheated lamps; is the b est wick made for all 
oil-heating and lighting purposes. 3 sample flat wicks 
15cts.; 3 round, or central draught wicks 25cts.; or an ofl 
heater wick 20cts. We make wicks for all burners. 


NEW JERSEY WICK COMPANY, 
NEWARK, N. J. 


heh a 


ey are 


) yor 
mi ot allorders in this and adjacent cities free. 
Freight prepaid by railroad and steamer to all points 
within 100 miles of New York. Orders by mail receive 
prompt and careful attention. 
Send for price list of choice Family Groceries. 
CALLA 


Successor to CALLANAN & KEMP, 
41 and 43 Vesey St., New York. 
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Needs no disguise, 
because it is free from all 
disagreeable taste and odor. 


Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil, 


always of the highest standard of quality, is 
now prepared by a new process, whereby the 
Oil is kept from atmospheric contact from the 
beginning of the process of manufacture until 
it is safely corked up in bottles, thus prevent-~ 
ing contamination and excluding impurities. 
Give this new Oil atzial. Ask for Peter Moller’s Oil and see 


that the botcle --2 fiat, oval one -- bears our name as ts. 
Wotice the date in perforated letters at bottom of the 


Schiefjelin & Co., New York. 


TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


EUROPE, HOLY LAND, ROUND THE 
WORLD.-P 

















Limited party, personally conducted by Prof. CAMtLLE 
THURWANGER, now forming, 31 Pierce Bldg, Boston. 


A Trip 
to Jamaica, 


the Queen of West Indian Islands, 
BY THE 


Atlas Line 


offers exceptional advantages to persons seek- 
ing a vacation of limited duration for health 
and rest. The trip from New York to Jamaica 
and return can be madein17 days. Send for 
illustrated booklet. 


PIM, FORWOOD & KELLOCK, 
General Agents, 24 State Street. New York. 


FOR THE WINTER GO TO 


BERMUDA. 


48 HOURS by Elegant Steamships weekly. Frost 
unknown. Malaria impossible. 


FOR WINTER TOURS GO TO 


WEST INDIES. 


30 days’ trip, fifteen days in the tropics. About $5 a day 
for transportation, meals and stateroom. 
For further particulars apply to 
4. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., Agents, 
39 Broadway, N. Y.; 
THOS. COOK & SON, 261 Broadway, N.Y. 
orte A, AHERN, Sec’y, Quebec, Canada, ._ 














Pioneer 


SEEDSWOMAN 


of America. 


=| My 1897 Catalogue, the handsomest |& 


published, telis the secret 


FREE 


this Paper. 


to every reader of 


MISS C. H. LIPPINCOTT | 


319 SIXTH STREET, S. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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9 PISO’S CURE FOR 
el - ORES WHERE ELSE FAILS 


S r Yg 
Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use 
Sold by druggist 
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Work Indoors and Out. 
. Electrical Engineering. 
BY JAMES W. BAILEY. 


It is estimated that nearly $400,000,000 
is invested in electric lighting and power 
companies, $100,000,000 in electrical sup- 
ply companies, and that there are nearly 
five thousand miles of electric railways 
in the United States. The electric light 
has been in use for only sixteen years, 
and yet it has been the means of giving 
more employment, and that in an entirely 
new direction, than any other invention 
that has affected modern life within the 
last quarter of a century. 

One of the most important vocations 
connected with this kind of work is that 
of electrical engineer. Such a man is 
supposed to have athorough knowledge 
of the powers of electricity, so far as 
these are known, and the uses to which 
it has hitherto been put. It is his busi- 
ness to manufacture electric machines 
and lamps, to put them in place for his 
customers, and to ‘‘run’’ them, or see 
that they ‘‘ go”’ rightly afterthey are put 
up. ; 

In England, the electrical engineers 
take contracts to set up electric-lighting 
stations in a town, or a factory, purchas- 
ing the necessary mechanical appliances 
in one place or another as they see fit 
This method is sometimes pursued in our 
own country; but most of this business 
is done by the large companies, each of 
which has its own peculiar style of light 
and, in taking such a contract, furnishes 
all the machinery and appliances needed, 
and employs its own engineers to do the 
work. 

There are two methods of learning the 
profession of electrical engineering, the 
practical and the technical. A man must 
certainly have the necessary practical 
knowledge, and the more technical 
knowledge he has, of course the more 
valuable he is. While he may be able to 
attain an ordinary pecuniary success with 
a limited amount of technical knowledge, 
his services will be much more in demand 
and command a much higher price if he 
is thoroughly informed in both branches 
of the business. It may be said of the 
electrical engineer, as of the physician, 
his education is never completed. He is 
always learning; for in no branch of 
knowledge is such rapid and continuous 
progress being made as in matters con- 
nected with electricity. 

Young men rise to be engineers from 
having worked at the practical part of 
the business in the large electric-lighting 
companies, or with large contractors, 
where they have gradually been ad- 
vanced from one position to another, and 
in that way have obtained a knowledge 
of the different branches of the work. 
Such a young man must commence as a 
boy. Hemust be a bright and promising 
lad and have a taste for mechanical pur- 
suits. His first work is not only of the 
simplest description; it may even be 
drudgery. If heis quick to learn he is 
transferred from one department to an- 
other, and eventually obtains a good 
knowledge of the manufacturing branch 
of the profession. He should then go to 
the laboratory, where he will obtain a 
scientific knowledge of the business. The 
practical part of his experience has shown 
him how to put the different parts of ma- 
chinery together; he should also know 
why they are put together in a certain 
particular way. 

It is in the laboratory that the machines 
are designed, tested and made ready for 
use. Very nice judgment is required in 
this kind of mechanical work. The 
sizes of the wire used and the propor- 
tion of one part of the mechanism to an- 
other, must be the subject of careful 
calculation. A lack of proportion in 
some of these matters would entail an 
additional expense, apparently slight, 
but amounting to a considerable sum in 
the cost of running the light in the course 
of a year. The machines are put up and 
tun in the factory. 

The boy is then sent out as an assist- 





ant,to an engineer having charge ofa 
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lighting station. His next promotion is 
to be placed in charge of a statjon, or 
building, from which the lighting power 
is furnished for the lamps in the vicinity, 
and at last he becomes an electrical en- 
gineer and ‘‘instals,” or puts up the 
electric lights. If he is properly quali- 
fied and ambitious, he will not care to 
remain long at a station; his duties there 
are simply to see that the machines are 
properly cared for, to attend to the cir- 
cuits, to watch the machines while they 
are running and to keep them in good 
condition. 

Electrical engineering, or at least the 
technical part of it, is now taught in sev- 
eral of our large colleges, and in such 
special schools as the Stevens Institute 
of Technology, Hoboken, N. J., and the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
If a young man can spare the time and 
expense to take the course of instruc- 
tion provided by such colleges and in- 
stitutions, there is no doubt that the 
experience will be of great benefit to 
him; but it must be followed by practi- 
cal work in the laboratory and the factory. 
Inthe University of Wisconsin, where this 
profession istaught. the pupil,onentering, 
must have a good common school educa- 
tion, and have a fair knowledge of either 
French or German, elementary physics 
and chemistry. Inthe course of instruc- 
tion particular attention is paid to the 
study of chemistry, physics,mathematics, 
the laws of electro-magnetism, alternat- 
ing currents, electrolysis and electro- 
metallurgy. The student is then taught 
practical application in engineering and 
the arts. He also studies, in the same 
way, thermo-dynamics and hydraulics. 
A certain amount of time is given to 
manual instruction or the use of tools, 
having reference to the work of the car- 
penter, the machinist, the blacksmith 
and the work of the foundry; this, with- 
out any idea that he will pursue either 
of these vocations, but to aid him the 
practical part of the work. The course 
of this university covers four years, or 
144 weeks of hard study. The officials 
say, however, that they do not aim to 
produce engineers but to produce men 
‘“‘with great capacity for 
engineers.”’ 

At the School of Engineering, in Co- 
lumbia College, New York, the instruc- 
tion is designed for the education of pro- 
fessional electrical engineers who intend 
to devote their lives to the practice of 
this profession, either as teachers in col- 
leges and scientific schools or as engi- 
neers, managers or experts in manufactur- 
ing or other industrial enterprises. The 
regular course is four years, tho a grad- 
uate of a technical school orcollege who 
may be admitted without examination 
may obtain the degree of Electrical En- 
gineer in one year. Such a student, if 
properly qualified according to the regu- 
lar scheme of studies, at once devotes 
himself to the electrical subjects which 
are taken up during the third and fourth 
years. The regular students during the 
first year devote their attention to trigo- 
nometry, algebra, physics, chemistry, 
qualitative analysis and mechanical 
drawing; the second year, analytical ge- 
ometry and calculus, physics, applied 
chemistry, elements of electrical engi- 
neering, quantitative analysis and me- 
chanical engineering; the third year, to 
special branches of mechanical and elec- 
trical engineering, theory of dynamoand 
motor, electric lighting, management of 
engines, resistance of materials, analyt- 
ical mechanics; the fourth year (among 
other subjects), the management of boil- 
ers, motors, electric power, electrical en- 
gineering, heat and its applications, man- 
agement of engines, dynamics of engi- 
neering, electric railway, theory of vari- 
able currents, advanced theory of elec- 
tricity, electrical engineering lab ratory 
work, and drawing and designing in con- 
nection with electrical engineering. 

The many ways in wiich electricity is 
now being applied for the purpose of 
locomotion, as well as lighting, the won- 
derful development that is taking place 
in the application of this force tothe tons 
venience of man, and the fact that the 
practical part of the business is being 
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specialized, following the tendency of 
other modern industries, suggests, at 
once, that the profession of which we 
'-have been speaking is one in which a 
properly qualifiedyyoung man can always 
find employment. If the young man who 
enters it starts as a boy in the factory his 
wages will be small at the outset, proba- 
bly from $3 to $6 a week. When he be- 
comes competent as an engineer he will 
make all the way from $800 to $5,000 a 
year, depending upon his proficiency and 
the demand for his services in the par- 
ticular part of the country where he hap- 
pens to belocated. The business has be- 
come so much specialized that the light- 
ing of theaters and large halls and the 
application of the new light in the pro- 
duction of spectacular plays, has now 
become a separate branch to which those 
engaged in it find it to their advantage to 
devote their whole attention. 





Strawberries for 1897. 
BY E. P. POWELL. 


OF strawberries for spring planting I 
think what we specially want is some- 
thing extra early, and then something 
extra late. Of the earliest Eleanor is as 
good as any I have yettried, and my test 
is so defective I cannot say very much 
that is definite; but I do not find one ad- 
verse criticism among those who have 
grownit. Meek’s Early is said not to be 
of the largest size, but of good size and 
excellent quality. It is also a staminate 
variety, and useful to pollenize other 
early berries lacking in pollen. Im- 
proved Westbrook is extremely early and 
of good size; it must be thoroughly well 
cultivated to produce well. Michel’s 
Early is now too well known to need fur- 
ther noting. The old Cumberland is 
close after all these, and Haverland 
close to that. Beder Wood is also very 
early, but is too soft for shipping; it is 
productive and good. Ivanhoe is well 
spoken of by some. Murray’s Extra 
Early is a Southern berry, said to be the 
very earliest. Marshall is also an early 
berry—not the earliest; it has not borne 
heavily with me, and I am sorry to be 
somewhat suspicious of it. 

For a very late berries select Timbrell; 
but remember it has the bad quality of 
very unevenripening. Its quality is fine, 
and it is very beautiful and large, and it 
grows in large clusters. One of the 
grandest of all berries is Margaret, and 
it is one of the latest, lasting a good week 
after Sharpless—which is also late. 
Equinox is another very late sort, and it 
can be safely planted. The Brandywine 
is a late berry, and has attained a great 
popularity—probably deserved; but it 
has not yet astonished me with heavy 
crops. 

For a general planting for either home 
use or for market, Nick Ohmer and Mar- 
garet and Wm. Belt are named as the best 
by Mr. Crawford. He adds that Little’s 
Nos. 22 and 44 are soon to be on the mar- 
ket, and will prove to be superb acquisi- 
tions. But I shall not yet myself throw 
out Bubach or Belle, and I shall add Glen 
Mary. 

Those who intend planting this spring 
should send out orders as early as March 
and set as soon as the ground is in friable 
condition. Mulch every plant as fast as 
set, and if dry weather follow in May 
and June, keep the plants thoroughly 
irrigated—not sprinkled. , 

Curnton, N. Y. 


THE new National forest reserves in- 
clude all the central portion of the Black 
Hills of South Dakota, the Big Horn 
Mountain range in Wyoming, the basin 
of Jackson Lake, and the Teton Moun- 
tains south of the Yellowstone National 
Park in Wyoming, all the Rocky Moun- 
tains of Northern Montana, an important 
forest in No-:thern Idaho, the principal 
part of the bitter Root Mountain region 
in’ Montana and Idaho, the Cascade 
Mountains of Northern and Southern 
Washington, the Olympic Mountain re- 
gion in Western Washington, the Sierra 
summits in California north of the Yo- 
semite National Park, the San Jacinto 
Mountains in Southern California, and 
the Uintah Mountains in Northern Utah. 
—New York Tribune. 








Personals. 


THE Prime Minister of Greece, M. 
Theodore Delyannis, who now, next to 
the Royal family. is the most important 
personage in that country, is about 
seventy-five years old, and belongs to a 
family which took a very prominent part 
in the war forindependence. He entered 
politics early in life, and during the 
Cretan revolution, in the latter part of 
the sixties, represented Greece in Paris. 
Since 1883 Delyannis became, and has 
remained, the leader of his party. Tho 
a man of ability he is considered more 
of a politician than statesman. 


..The bequest of nearly a million 
dollars to Yale, by the death of William 
Lampson, was as unexpected as it was 
grateful. Mr. Lampson was one of those 
quiet and unobtrusive men who go 
through life unknown and only give their 
light to the world after they have left it. 
Three-fourths of his classmates hardly 
knew him; but he was capable of the 
strongest affections for the few, among 
whom should be especially mentioned 
Professor Thacher. Mr. Lampson lived 
a life of seclusion after his gradua- 
tion, and accumulated his wealth as 
president of the bank at his native home 
in LeRoy, N. Y. He was unmarried. 


..Blondin, the celebrated tight-rope 
walker, has just died in London, at the 
age of seventy-three. He is most fa- 
mous in this country for being the first 
to cross the Niagara River on a tight 
rope. It was on one of his visits to Ni- 
agara that he conceived the idea for 
this feat, and immediately taking up his 
abode near the Falls, studied the practi- 
cability of crossing them, until he deter- 
mined it could be done: With a rope 
1,100 feet in length, and stretched at an 
altitude of 160 feet above the river, on 
August 17th, 1859, he made the trip in 
the presence of 50,000 spectators. Not 
content with simply walking across he 
made trips blindfolded and with a man 
on his back. He made a more daring 
performance than this, however, at the 
Crystal Palace, London, when he trun- 
died a wheelbarrow across a rope 200 feet 
long with his baby daughter in it. Then, 
he has since confessed, he felt the sensa- 
tion of fear for the first time, not for him- 
self but for his child. Blondin repeated 
his Niagara feat in the presence, of the 
Prince of Wales a year later. He was a 
Frenchman by birth, and five of his six 
brothers and sisters were tight-rope per- 
formers. He made enormous sums from 
his performances, but died a poor man. 


..Robert Treat Paine, the head of 
the Boston Committee, which has just 
petitioned the Legislature to confer pow- 
ers upon the city for municipalizing street 
railways, is widely known as an author- 
ity on philanthropic and charitable works. 
He uses his great wealth as a public 
trust, andis always to be found among 
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the foremost in all public and private en- 
terprises of the best kind. Mr. Paine 
recently served on a Citizegs’ Committee 
in Boston on behalf of striking railroad 
employés, and he is now aiding tbe Chi- 
cago Bureau of Charities in aid of the 
destitute poor of that city. But he is by 
no means an indiscriminate almsgiver. 
He never ceases to preach the doctrine 
of self-reliance; and he believes that foul 
homes, drink, neglect of children, and 
indiscriminate charity are the greatcauses 
of povery and degradation. Mr. Paine is 
the president of the Wells “Memorial In- 
stitute of Boston, the largest working- 
man’s Club in the United States, and has 
built over two hundred homes for work- 
ingmen in and about Boston, which have 
been sold on easy terms. He is a 
son of Harvard, an Episcopalian, a Dem- 
ocrat, a lawyer and a descendant of one 
of the signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. He has also been a member 
of the Legislature, and his party’s nomi- 
nee for Congress a few years ago. 


..The successor of Sir Hercules Rob- 
inson as High Commissioner of South 
Africa is Sir Alfred Milner, who is not 
yet in his forty-fifth year, tho he has al- 
ready had a more varied career than 
most men of a more mature age. After 
graduating at the University of Oxford, 
where he was Hertford, Eldonand Derby 
scholar, he was called to the bar, but like 
many other lawyers turned to journalism, 
where under John Morley and Stead, he 
worked on the staff of the Pall Mall 
Gazette. .AS an unsavory notoriety at- 
tached itself to the employés of this paper 
Milner turned to politics, and for three 
years was private secretary to Mr. Go- 
schen, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and was thus behind the scenes during 
the period of converting the English 
debt. Mr. Goschen also sent him ona 
mission to France to discuss the wine 
duties with the Chamber of Commerce 
and other bodies. In 1889, however, he 
entered the Egyptian service, and there, 
as Under Secretary of State for Finance. 
played an important part in the develop 
ment of thecountry. Onhisreturn home 
he wrote a book, entitled ‘‘ England in 
Egypt,” which has run through several 
editions and is nowthe standard author- 
ity onthe subjett. He is anaccomplished 
speaker, the possessor of a large amount 
of tact, firmness and discretion, and has 
been twice titled. 
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Saved My Life. 
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ht a severe cold, patented 
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nounced m less. Ayers s 
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- 8 Quimby ave., Lowell, Mass. 
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A Separator Experience. 
‘CAN YOU NOT PROFIT BY IT? 


Norwa.k, Onto, Jan. 2, 1897 
* The command on which hangs all the Law and 
the Prophets is ‘ Do unto others as you would hawe 
them do unto you.’ Hence,in obedience to tHat 
command, I wish to inform others that after three 
months’ use of an Alpha‘ Baby’ De Laval Cream 
Separator, we believe it to be a crowning success, 
and the goa/ of or a// butter-makers. A trial of the 
* Baby’ 1s all the evidence needed in the case. We 
are now certain of nearly 7 Ibs. of butter for each 
hundred pounds of milk, let the weather be hot or 
cold, dog-days or snowy holidays. With the use of 
the ‘ Baby’ it is less labor to care for the milk of ten 
cows than that of one with the hand skim-milk pan 
system. We feel under many obligations to the De 
Laval agent for calling us out of the corn field to 

sell us a ‘ Baby.’’ J. S. Trton. 


Send for «“ Baby” Catalogue, No. 246. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO., 


Randolph & Canal! Sts., | 74 Cortlandt Street, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 
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New Complete Catalogue of 
BEST SEEDS that Grow 
mailed FREE to any address. 
W.ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 
_Philadetphia. 


Fertilizer represents the highest nutritive value. 
Practical experiments prove it to be the most eco- 
nomical in use and productive in results. It is made 
ona 


Pure Bone Basis. 


POULTRY SUPPLIES aspecialty. Beef Scraps, 
Oyster Shells, Chicken Bone and DARLING’S CON- 
CENTRATED MEAL. 

Send for 1897 catalogue. 


L. B. Darling Fertilizer Company, 
Pawtucket, R. 1. 
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One month.......... $ 25| Six montns.......... $1 5 
Three months....... Nine months........ 2 2: 
Four months........ SOO POMS PORRisscccctccee 3 0G 


CLUB RATES. 
Two years to one subscriber...........0.+0+00+ 
One year each to two subscribers. 
Three years to one subscriber. . 





te ereeees oo 
Three subscribers one year each 0° 
Four years to one subscriber... 8 50 
Four subscribers one year eac 8 50 
Five years to one subscriber.. 10 00 
Five subscribers one year WS co ccncecdiaet 10 00 


In Clubs of Five or More, $2.00 each. 
To clergymen, $2.00 a year. 


The above rates, payable in advance, 
are invariable. Names and remittance 
must accompany each club. Single copies 
over 6 months old, 25 cents. POSTAGE 
to a Foreign Country in the Postage 
Union $1.56 a yearextra. Any one wish- 
ing to subscribe for other periodicals 
with THE INDEPENDENT, can save money 
by writing for our C/udding List. Binders 
for THE LNDEPENDENT, Capable of holding 
26 numbers, sent, postpaid, for $1.00. 
ADVERTISING RATES made known 
on application. 

THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to sub- 
scribers after their time has expired. 
Subscribers should renew, therefore, a 
week or two in advance of the expiration 
of their subscriptions, in order to receive 
their papers uninterruptedly. We will, 
however, take pleasure in continuing the 
paper to any subscriber who does not 
find it convenient to remit at the expi- 
ration of his subscription, upon receiv- 
ing a request to that effect. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


; 130 Fulton Street, New York City. 




































































Absolutely Pure. 


COSTS LESS THAN ONE CENT A CUP 
Be sure that you get the 
genuine article, made at 

DORCHESTER, MASS., 


By WALTER BAKER & CO., Ltd. 
Established 1780. 


re 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 
Call and eect the newly invented patent Granu 
ping ao in Uprigh ° — lso for sale for cash or 
nstalm: a5 assortment of. nearly new 
STEINWAY g pright and Square Pianos 
1 warranted like their new Pianos. Also, second- 
ae Pianos of other make, in perfect order. at low 


figures. 
STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 E. 14th St., 
NEW YORK. 


Beautiful Shell Comb. 


To introduce our new 1897 Shell 
Comb, sample sent for $1.00. La- 
dies have used our combs for 73 
years. Shell combs are more fash- 
ionable now than ever. Circulars 
free. 


PROVIDENCE SHELL WORKS, 


Previdence, R. I. 




















No. 7. 





Caused by per- 
Spiration is gen- 
erally the result 
when inferior 
dress shields are 
used. The only 

want of £ certain remedy is 
Canfield Dress Shields. the use of the 


Canfield Dress Shields. 


These shields are guaranteed. The manu- 
facturers agreeing to replace any waist 
damaged by perspiration under the arms 
when whe Canfield Shield has been prop- 
erly attached. 


For sale by dealers f 
everywhere. Ask for ff 
and insist upon _hav- ff 
ing — Dress ff 


Waist ruined for the 


CANFIELD 
RUBBER COMPANY 


New YorK, 
LONDON AND PARB. 
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more “BICYCLE 
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THE INDEPENDENT 





“1 HERE is no getting away 
anew oR from the fact that Pure 
areas tut | White Lead (see list of drands 
sin which are genuine) and Pure Lin- 
ners perv | seed Oil make the best paint. 

— Properly applied, it will not 
we yo. | Chip, chalk or scale off, but will 
a outwear any of the mixtures 
ore eae offered as substitutes. It is, there- 
sane umperee | fore, by far the most economical. 
wom St. FREE 3:3 Saat nara nas 
surrvorr fs an cvs evi Ree ones Hea ee e's 


intending to paint. 


National Lead Co. 1 Broadway, New York 


O’NEILL’S, 
Sixth Ave., 20th to 2Jst St., New ek: 
Importers and Retailers. 


Fine Millinery, Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, China, Glassware, 
House Furnishing, Etc. 
POPULAR PRICES! POPULAR PRICES! 











The Most Pagalar ihcieseinann Store in America. 
Do you Shop by Mail? 


No Store in the United States is so well equipped to meet the needs of 
persons living at a distance and who are forced to shop by mail in 
order tosecure the Newest and best merchandise as this. Buying by mail 
with oe age as near Personal Shopping as an infallible mail system 
can ma ke it. 


Send for our Illustrated Fashion Catalogue. 
Ready April roth, and [lailed Free... . 


hey 


You can buy more goods and better ¢ goods here for less money than 
in any other house in America. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 
THE CELEBRATED 


NOS. 149 TO 155 EAST 14TH en were Youx 


The buying public will please not conf S- 0- H- M- E- R 


CAUTION - Piano with one of a similar sounding name of a mt ae. 
THE “SOHMER”’ HEADS THE LIST OF THE HIGHEST GRADE PIANOS. 


THE WORTHINGTON PUMP 


The standard for all services. Can be used with steam, electricity or water power. This 
well-known machine is especially adapted for supplying water tocountry residences, stock 
farms, schools, colleges and public institutions generally where efficiency and noiseless 
action are required. For fire protection the Worthington is the standard adopted by the 
Underwriters’ Association. Catalogues and full information will be furnished on application 


HENRY R. WORTHINCTON 


86 Liberty Street, New York 70 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass 


TO LET OR LEASE FOR A SUMMER HOTEL, 
HIGH-CLASS BORED HOUSE. PRIVATE SCHOOL OR RESIDENCE, 


h 











PIANOS 


Are the 
favorite of the 


PIANOS 


and the 
refined 
musical public 

















A large, 1 y furnished house | beautiful scenery : elevation 700 feet ; boating, bath- 
in the town of Woodstock, Conn., ca ble of accom- | ing, fishing, shooting, and golf links in the immedi- 
forty to fifty ts, with out- buildings | ate vicinity: this establishment will be let to a re- 





T & 


WibORG's CELEBRATED BLACK INI 
R's? en Street, New York. 7 


and farm of 160 acres. oodstock is famous for sponsible person on very favorable terms. Address 


E. A. BOWEN, 130 Fulton St., New York City. 









March fi 1897 
How to Earn 
a Bicycle. 


‘© among your friends and 
se DY 09 — of Baker'sTeas, Spices 
or Baking Powder and ‘Earn a 
Girls’ ce: or 
total of 75 Ibs. for a Boys’ Bic rele; 
200 Ibs. for a Ladies’ or Gents’ High-Grade Bicy- 
cle; 50 lbs. for a Gold Watch (Waltham or Elgin) 
and a Chain; 25 Ibs. for a Solid Silver Watch and 
Chain; 10 Ibs. lor a Solid Gold Ring; 25 Ibs. for an 

Autoharp; 15 Ibs. for a pair of Lace Curtains; to 
Ibs. for a Crescent Camera; 22 Ibs. fora Typewriter, 
We pay the express or freight on cash orders. 

Send address for particulars. 


W. G. BAKER (Dept. A.1.), SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


ou. can sella 





Special to «« The Independent ’’ Readers. 


] } | If you enjoy a cup of GOOD 


TEA send this “ ad” and 10c. in 
stamps, and we will mail you a 
44 Ib. sample best T imported, 
ong sted you may order. 
5 Ibs. fine Family Teas on re- 
ceipt of $2.50 and this “‘ad.” All 
charges paid. 

THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO.,, 
P. O. Box 


nome S. VESEY STREET, 
“NEW YORK CITY N. Y. 





THE BANNER 
THE CYCLE LIGHT FOR 1897 


We did not get out our '96 1 my until late in the season, 
but we could not make them fast enough. Our '97 is 
sree improved and will more than please its pur- 


Throws a powerful, broad light, and illuminates 
ground to perfection. Extremel, handsome in appear 
ance. Your dealer should have them; until he has will 
send, carriage paid, for $3.00, to any part of the 
United States, 


Absolutely Wind Proof, Will Not Joit Out. 
No Solder to melt. 
on Outside Oil Fount. 
Easy 


All Parts Removable. Fills 
Solid Brass, Heavily 
to Take Apert oN oo 

— Tim ertec 
a = Rea Iiuminant. 
poly Positive Wick 


Nickeled. 





' Burns kerosene in 
packed fount. No 
—-. 5% in- 
ches high. 
vee gt side 
lights. 


PLUME & exec eee, *. 
NEW YORK. CH 
FACTORIES: PEBBS ae ie Thema, a 


Go. 





Fine Bedding, Spring Beds, 


Brass and Iron Bedsteads, 


Down Quilts, Cushions, etc. 


Illustrated Catalogue free if you mention Tue INnpE- 


PENDENT. 


CHAS. P. ROGERS & CO., 


264 and 266 Sixth Avenue,cor. 17th St., 
NEW YORK. 
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VIMOID 


MENDS | 
1) 
uly} 


MT 


With the VIMOID Kit, the VIM | 
is the easiest repaired tire to-day on | 
the markei. 

VIMOID is nota solution to be put | 
into tires in case they should punc- | 
ture, but is a plastic plug, that even | 
an unskilied person can insert into 
the puncture, repairing it instantly, 
easily and permanently. 

Sent on receipt of 50 cents if the 
dealers do not have it. 

Address Department M 


Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co. 








Branches at 


New YorK. 
8r. Lovis. 


275 Devonshire St., BOSTON. 


CHIcaGo. DENVER. 
San FRANCISCO. 


CLEVELAND. 
PHILADELPHIA. 




















Tue InpErenDENT Press, 41 AND 43,,GOLD) STREET, NEAR FuLton Streer. 








